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What Is Wrong with Our 
Principles of War 


Cotonet C. M. Bunpet, Field Artillery 


ie THOSE persons who have given 
some thought to the matter, it is 
clear that there is a well-defined ten- 
dency to question the correctness and 
usefulness of our announced principles 
of war. 

Several years ago an experienced offi- 
cer of high rank, in addressing an 
audience of mature officers, made the 
statement that, in his opinion, the time 
spent on studying and attempting to 
apply these so-ealled principles of war 
was entirely wasted. In support of this 
statement he gave the following 


reasons: 


First. It is quite evident that the 
principles of war have been deduced 
solely from study of past events, be- 
cause that is the only way we can de- 
termine such principles. Modern war 
is entirely different from war of a few 
generations ago; therefore principles so 
dedueed have no applitation to war as 
it now exists or will exist in the future. 

Second. Depending entirely upon the 
point of view it is often possible to 
prove both the application and the 
non-application of a certain principle in 
a given situation. This is conclusive 
proof that the particular principle is 
of no value. 

Third. No commander was ever 
known to make use of these principles 
as such when planning a battle or cam- 
paign. All that any commander ever 
used was his judgment and common 
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sense, backed up by his training and a 
knowledge of the situation. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review 
(London, October, 1927) bitterly ar- 
raigns the whole subject and proves, 
to his own satisfaction at least, that 
the principles of war announced by the 
British War Office (which incidentally 
are almost identical with our own) are 
nothing but a “lot of substantives” 
merely expressing some self-evident and 
axiomatic truths. He strongly advises 
us to throw away our antiquated prin- 
ciples and methods of war because fu- 
ture wars will be fought with new 
weapons and will require entirely new 
principles and methods. 

An officer of many years’ experience 
in our military schools told the writer 
that he had never heard what he con- 
sidered a good discussion of principles 
of war. Probably all of us have lis- 
tened to lectures or read articles on the 
subject, at the end of which we had a 
distinct feeling that what we had heard 
or read was not conclusive. 

While we may not agree with the 
more radical critics, the fact that doubts 
do exist in the minds of well-informed 
officers indicates that something is 
wrong either with the principles them- 
selves or with our conception of them. 
If the best brains of our Army cannot 
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intelligently and convincingly discuss 
the principles upon which our profes- 
sion is founded, it is time to do some- 
thing about it. If one writer seems to 
prove conclusively that a certain cam- 
paign illustrates the proper observance 
of a certain principle, and then another 
writer proves just as conclusively that 
it illustrates exactly the opposite, the 
rest of us are in a bad way. 

The-purpose of this article is to offer 
what appears to the writer as a sane 
and common-sense solution of the dif- 
ficulty. 

A correct understanding of principles 
of war is impossible without a clear ap- 
preciation of two things: first, what a 
principle is; and second, what war is. 
Much ink has been used in defining a 
principle, each author apparently mak- 
ing his own definition. It is not the 
writer’s desire to enter upon a hair- 
splitting discussion of the meaning of 
words, for that gets us nowhere, so it 
geems proper to point out but one 
thing-—all definitions agree upon the 
quality of “truth,” “fundamentalness.” 
In the fewest words, a principle is a 
fundamental truth. Since it is funda- 
mental it always obtains, and if there 
is any exception to it, it is not a prin- 
ciple. There can be no difference of 
opinion regarding a basic truth; it 
either is or is not. From this it is ap- 
parent that a principle is not a way 
of accomplishing something, but rather 
a statement of an end to be accom- 
plished. If we keep this simple fact 
in mind, the fog of confusion begins to 
lift at once. 

Having satisfied ourselves as to what 
a principle is, let us see what war is. 
A few generations ago war was merely 
conflict between armed forces, and 
when the forces of one side had been 
overcome the war was over. Often the 


a, 


life of the nation was little affected: in 
extreme instances mercenaries wer 
hired to fight the nation’s battles anq 
the people at home scarcely knew , 
war existed. Now, however, war has 
taken on an entirely different meaning. 
It means a whole nation engaged in the 
struggle, with every agency, civil and 
military, involved and every individua] 
doing his part to make the effort effee- 
tive. War has thus come to be the 
condition of things brought about by 
armed conflicts between nations, 4A 
principle of war, therefore, is a funda- 
mental truth underlying the condition 
of things created by armed conflicts be- 
tween nations. 

A war of modern times is a form of 
national activity for the time being. A 
nation is merely a collection of indi- 
viduals comprising a society, so war is 
a form of social activity. The whole 
social structure of mankind, which we 
call society and of which the nation 
represents the climax, has developed 
from society’s never-ceasing struggle 
against forces that seek to injure or 
destroy it. Cities and towns, with their 
many buildings, are merely evidence of 
society’s efforts to protect itself against 
one of these forces—the elements; med- 
icine, surgery, and sanitation represent 
its struggles against another—disease; 
police forces, courts, and jails are its 
means of protecting itself against still 
another—the active enemies of its own 
kind; and that form of social activity 
which we call war is merely society’s 
means of protecting itself against its 
national enemies, the most aggravated 
of all of these forces. 

From its experiences in the long 
struggle since the beginning of time, 
society has evolved and recognized a 
few simple truths that underlie all its 
activities. It realizes that, unless these 
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simple truths are known and observed, 
its struggles against its enemies will be 
of little avail. 

The first great truth is that society 
must assure its own existence or it will 
inevitably cease to exist. This is merely 
nature’s first great law—self-preserva- 
tion—applied to the social group. We 
must assure our security or we shall 
cease to exist. 

Another great truth is that when two 
or more individuals or groups are work- 
ing toward a common goal, success is 
much surer and swifter if they unite 
their efforts. In union there is strength, 
is one of man’s oldest laws. We must 
unite to succeed. 

Society has learned that no human 
endeavor can be assured of complete 
and ultimate suecess unless it has a 
definite object in view. Man does not 
engage in activity just to be active; 
he always has an end in view. How- 
ever, if the goal is not clearly and 
definitely known from the start and 
always kept in mind, his activities will 
be wasted or his success delayed. We 
must have a definite objective for our 
efforts. 

Society has also learned that it must 
be superior to its enemy in order to 
reach victory. This superiority may 
consist in being better in one or many 
ways, but the great truth remains that 
success always goes to the superior. 
We must be superior to our opponent to 
defeat him. 

Man has discovered that all great 
problems of society, when analyzed, are 
inherently simple, and the answers to 
them are simple also. The complexity 
of a great problem arises from the fact 
that innumerable and relatively unim- 
portant things inevitably gather about 
and cling to it. Once these are stripped 
away, the simpleness of the problem is 


apparent and the answer to it stands 


out clearly and unmistakably. We 
must use simple conceptions and 
methods. 

We see, therefore, that five great 
truths or principles are behind all the 
activities of human society, and that 
they may be expressed briefly as 
follows: 


1. We must assure our security or we 
shall cease to exist. 

2. We must unite all our efforts in 
order to succeed. 

3. We must have a common objective 
for all our efforts. 

4. We must be superior to our enemy 
to defeat him. 

5. We must employ simple concep- 
tions and methods. 

As war is merely one form of social 
activity, it is patent that these prin- 
ciples or truths also apply to it, so it 
seems as if we may announce them as 
the true principles of war. 

When we ponder over these principles 
the first thing that strikes us is their 
utter commonplaceness. They are self- 
evident, axiomatic, and known to us 
all; therefore the query naturally 
arises, “What good are they? We can- 
not win a war or a battle with these 
things.” It is quite true that we can- 
not win with these alone, but on the 
other hand it is just as true that many 
a battle has been lost or victory post- 
poned because of the failure to appre- 
ciate even these simple things. In the 
World War the defeat of the Central 
Powers was not possible until the Al- 
lies had had literally forced upon them 
the simple principle of unity. During 
the early years of the Civil War the 
efforts of the Union forces were largely 
ineffective because there was no clear- 
cut, definite goal toward which all 
could strive. At the battle of Antietam, 
McClellan threw away all his manifest 
superiority over Lee by making a series 
of weak local attacks with parts of 
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his force instead of putting all his 
strength into one overwhelming blow. 
The obvious often is the most difficult 
to see, and nowhere is this truer or are 
the results more deplorable than in 
war. 

Principles of war are like principles 
of any other art; they are merely goals 
to be attained. The engineer does not 
erect a great structure with a few prin- 
ciples of mechanics, nor do we conduct 
war with a few basic truths. Mere 
academic knowledge of principles gets 
us nowhere, in either mechanics or war. 
Much more is needed. We must know 
how to attain the ends set forth in the 
principles. It is of no value to know, 
for instance, that we must always as- 
sure our security, if we do not know 
how to do this at all times and under 
all circumstances. This being so, is it 
not self-evident that our greatest con- 
cern is not in the commonplace axio- 
matic principles of war, but rather in 
the methods by which principles are 
observed? 

We observe principles in many ways, 
depending upon conditions. Ways of 
observing principles in war are called 
methods of war. Some of these methods 
are so well known and universally ac- 
cepted that they are taught as the best. 
Such are called doctrines (teachings) 
of war. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
a doctrine or method is not basic or 
fundamental. It may apply in a given 
situation or it may not, depending 
upon conditions; therefore, differences 
of opinion may exist regarding its ap- 
plication, because no two individuals 
will see the conditions in exactly the 
same light. 

Right here we seem to have the key 
to much of .the confusion and doubt 
that exist—we are constantly confus- 
ing principles with methods. When we 


————, 


say that our principles of war no longer 
apply because war has changed go 
radically, we are talking about methods 
and not principles. Methods change: 
principles do not. A method of war 
which applied in the days of Hannibal 
or Napoleon probably would spell sui- 
cide in modern war, but the simple 
truths that underlay the conceptions 
of these great captains are just as ap- 
plicable today as they ever were, in 
spite of new methods. One airplane to 
tell Napoleon of the mistake of one of 
his subordinate commanders at Water- 
loo probably would have changed the 
whole course of history, but a hundred 
planes would not have altered the 
simple truth of war that Napoleon ob- 
served when he planned this campaign. 
He was outnumbered by his opponents, 
but the latter were not within support- 
ing distance of each other. Napoleon 
planned to gain the necessary superior- 
ity by striking them before they could 
unite—a hoary, simple truth of war 
which has played a greater part in the 
outcome of campaigns than all the me- 
chanical means of warfare yet devised. 

If it is true that critics usually mean 
methods when they speak of principles, 
we naturally are curious as to why this 
is possible in view of the fact that our 
principles of war have been laid down 
for us. To find the answer we must 
analyze these principles to see if they 
are what they purport to be. 

TR 10-5 (now under revision) an- 
nounces the following as the principles 
of war: the principle of the Objective; 
the principle of the Offensive; the 
principle of Mass; the principle of 
Economy of Force; the principle of 
Movement; the principle of Surprise; 
the principle of Security; the principle 
of Simplicity ; the principle of Coopera- 
tion. 

The regulations also state: “These 
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— 
principles are immutable. Their appli- 
cation varies with the situation. . . . 
All active military operations will be 
planned and executed in accordance 
with these principles.” 

Let us take them up one by one and 


see if they will stand the acid test. 
The principle of the Objective— 
This, as we have already concluded, 
expresses a fundamental truth, and 
should stand as a principle of war. 
The principle of the Offensive—Is 
this a statement of an immutable 
truth? Do we always, without excep- 
tion, assume the offensive? Obviously 
the answer is, “No.” In many situa- 
tions offensive action would be fatal. 


Some expounders of this so-called prin- 
ciple seek to surmount this difficulty by 
saving that when we use some other 
form of combat, the defensive for in- 
stance, we always do so with the dis- 
tinet idea of resuming the offensive at 
the first opportunity. This, however, is 
not an answer; it is merely an evasion 
of the question. The fact is that the of- 
fensive is one of the methods by which 
we gain superiority over our opponent, 
just as we may gain superiority over 
him in another situation by assuming 
the defensive. The offensive is one of 
our most important methods of war 
and is so important that we are taught 
that we must indoctrinate our troops 
with this idea. Thus we have the great 
doctrine of offensive action as one of 
the best methods of gaining superiority 
over the enemy. 

The principle of Mass.—This blunt 
statement may mean almost anything. 
It means nothing until explained, and 
attempts to explain it usually call for 
considerable mental jugglery. Is it an 
immutable truth that we must always, 
without exception, mass our forces, our 
fire power, or whatever we have, for 
combatting the opponent? Of course 


not. Some parts of our line are held 
as thinly as possible in an effort to 
economize force. We mass our forces, 
our fire power, and whatever else we 
have, in order to gain superiority over 
our opponent at decisive points, while 
we do just the opposite at others. This 
is an important method of war and we 
are taught to use it whenever possible; 
hence the doctrine of massing force at 
decisive points. It is important to note 
that force means not only troops but 
all other means of combat. 

The principle of Economy of Force. 
—It is evident from the preceding dis- 
cussion that this is not a principle. We 
certainly do not economize our force at 
decisive points. Economizing force is 
one method of gaining superiority at 
other points. It is so important that 
it became our doctrine of economizing 
force wherever possible in order to be 
superior at decisive points. 

The principle of Movement.—It 
seems quite evident that this is not a 
fundamental truth. We do not always 
move regardless of conditions. In ad- 
dition, movement is part of the offen- 
sive, and we could not have two prin- 
ciples expressing the same truth. It 
appears to the writer that the idea 
intended is rather freedom of move- 
ment. We know that this is vital from 
the viewpoint of both security and 
superiority. A force that has lost the 
power of free movement is in a bad 
way. Hence the doctrine of assuring 
freedom of movement for ourselves. 

The principle of Surprise—A brief 
analysis shows that this is not a state- 
ment of a fundamental truth. If we 
have sufficient superiority over our op- 
ponent, we proceed against him regard- 
less of surprise. However, we are 
taught that, in the usual situation, sur- 

prise in some form is one of the most 
effective ways of securing superiority. 
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Hence the doctrine of introducing some 
element that the enemy is not expecting 
and not prepared to meet. 

The principle of Security—We have 
already seen that this is a statement 
of a fundamental truth and should 
stand as a principle. 

The principle of Simplicity._-This, 
too, is a fundamental truth. 

The principle of Cooperation.—This, 
in the opinion of the writer, is merely 
a different and less positive way of ex- 
pressing unity. It is objectionable be- 
cause cooperation implies voluntariness, 
and in war we dare not leave unity to 
the volition of others. 

If our analysis is correct, it appears 
that three of the five great truths of 
war are included in this list, to wit: 
Objective, Security, and Simplicity; 
one, Superiority, is omitted; while the 
fifth, Unity, is replaced by a less de- 
sirable one, Cooperation. The five re- 
maining announced principles of war, 
Offensive, Mass, Economy of Force, 
Movement, and Surprise, are all doc- 
trines and not principles. 

It is often claimed that it makes no 
real difference whether we designate a 
great truth as a principle or a doctrine, 
because, regardless of the term used, we 
are merely emphasizing the importance 
of the truth. For example, it is so vital 
that our troops be indoctrinated with 
the spirit of the offensive that it makes 
no difference whether we call this idea 
a principle or a doctrine. 

The writer takes exception to this. 
First, it takes liberties with our lan- 
guage by using as synonyms two words 
that are not synonymous; and second, 
it places pitfalls for every man who 
undertakes to explain or illustrate the 
idea. It is well to recall that a prin- 
ciple is not a way of accomplishing 
something; it is an immutable truth; 
while a doctrine is a way of achieving 





an end. If, for example, we announee 
the offensive as an immutable prinej- 
ple, the first man who attempts to 
explain it as a fundamental truth jm. 
mediately gets into difficulty (as hun. 
dreds have already done) and merely 
confuses his audience; while if we state 
it as a doctrine, an important way of 
gaining superiority over the enemy, its 
importance can be easily explained and 
its application readily illustrated by 
innumerable examples of history, 

It is to be noted that the principles 
given in TR 10-5 are expressed in a 
single word each, without explanations, 
In a few cases the word may express 
the idea fairly well, but in others the 
meaning is not at all clear. It is a 
truism that men will not agree upon 
the meanings of words, and the prin- 
ciples of war are no exception to the 
rule. The remedy is apparent; state 
the principle or doctrine so clearly that 
there can be no doubt as to its mean- 
ing, and then there will be no differ- 
ences of opinion. 

The answer to the question asked in 
the heading of this article seems to be 
about as follows: 

1. We have confused principles with 
ways of observing principles. 

2. We have announced as immutable 
principles certain things that are not 
principles at all. 

3. We have concentrated upon and 
made a fetish of simple axiomatic 
truths known to us all, and have 
glossed over the most important things, 
to wit, the recognized and accepted 
methods by which we attain the ends 
pointed out in the principles. 

4. We have made the error of at- 
tempting to express a great truth or 
teaching by a single word. 

Having deduced what are believed to 
be the true principles of war, the next 
logical step is a discussion of their ap- 
plication. 

First of all it must be appreciated 
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that there are several aspects of mod- 
ern war—the national and the military 
_and it is obvious that the principles 
take on different meanings when war 
is viewed in its different aspects. The 
national objective of a war may be 
quite different from the military objec- 
tive; national security is not neces- 
sarily the same as the security of mili- 
tary forces; and so on; therefore, the 
methods by which we observe the prin- 
ciples are also different. 

Let us take up first the national 
aspect of war and discuss the principles 
in relation to it. 

I. We Must Assure National Sr- 
curiry oR We SHautu Cease TO EXIst 
as A Nation. The truth of this needs 
no corroboration other than the pages 
of history and a glance at the now 
puny nations that once ruled most of 
the world. 

National security, so far as war is 
concerned, consists of several things, 
the most important of which are: 
avoidance of war, and preparedness to 
meet war. 

Avoidance of war is one of the pri- 
mary duties of government. Since the 
roots of war are often found well back 
in the peace that preceded war, all gov- 
ernmental acts which involve other na- 
tions should be carefully considered as 
potential causes of war and for the 
effect they may have on the nation if 
war comes. 

It is not expected, nor is it desirable, 
that all governmental acts should be 
controlled by these considerations, but 
serious thought should be given to 
them, especially when idealists advo- 
cate measures that may later prove 
causes of war or serious handicaps 
when war comes. 

The island of Heligoland in the 
North Sea, whici: Germany obtained 


from Great Britain in time of peace 
and fortified heavily, had a very 
marked effect upon naval operations 
during the World War. 

Preparedness to meet war is a stern 
duty of society, just as it is a duty of 
the individual. When necessary, man 
must and will fight for his life, his 
family, his home, and his property. In 
a broad sense the nation represents 
life, home, family, and property to its 
people, and when necessary they must 
fight to protect it. 

National preparedness embraces 
many things, of which the following 
are probably the most important: 
armed forces; other means of waging 
war; plans for utilizing all means of 
waging war. 

The national problem with regard to 
the armed forces is to determine a 
sound balance between what forces are 
considered necessary and what are to 
be authorized. The determination of 
those considered necessary falls to the 
war-making branches of the govern- 
ment and is based upon, first, an ex- 
haustive study of each possible oppo- 
nent with a view to determining what 
war effort it is capable of, what its 
objective will be, and what means it 
can use at any time; second, a similar 
study of our own nation; and third, 
eventual determination of what will be 
required to meet any probable enemy 
or combination of enemies. 

The Congress determines what forces 
are to be authorized, after due con- 
sideration of all factors, including the 
recommendations of the war-making 
branches. A specific responsibility of 
the latter consists in presenting to the 
Congress logically and convincingly the 
actual needs of the nation. 

The forces authorized by Congress 
inevitably leave many deficiencies, and 
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a further responsibility of the war- 
making branches is in meeting these 
deficiencies by intelligent readjustments 
and plans for augmenting the forces 
authorized. 

Modern war is not conducted by 
armed forces alone. Many other means 
are employed, the most important of 
which may be grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: political, economic, 
financial, and psychological. 

Political endeavor should have as its 
aim the creation of conditions that will 
place the nation in the best possible 
condition to meet war, and to bring 
about desirable alliances or deny the 
same to the opponent. Economic and 
financial pressure may be evoked in 
many ways to cripple the opponent’s 
economic life and injure his credit with 
neutral nations, thus reducing his war- 
making ability. Psychological pres- 
sure, if intelligently applied, may so 
undermine the morale of the enemy’s 
nationals as seriously to impair the 
effectiveness of his armed forces. These 
are powerful means for use against the 
enemy, but their use at home and 
abroad for building up our own morale 
and fighting ability should not be neg- 
lected. 

The nation’s war effort will not at- 
tain its maximum unless there has been 
intelligent and comprehensive prepara- 
tion for using all means of waging war. 
War comes suddenly and leaves no 
time for deliberate consideration of the 
many problems that arise. Hence 
plans prepared in advance are of vital 
necessity. These plans should, in gen- 
eral, provide for: 


1. The prompt and intelligent use of 
the armed forces immediately avail- 
able in order to secure an advantage 
over the enemy and to cover the raising 
of additional forces. 

2. The prompt and adequate rein- 
forcement of these forces to meet 


re 


known deficiencies and to assure ult. 
mate superiority over the enemy. 

3. The transition of the nation from 
a peace to a war status with as little 
delay and confusion as possible. This 
applies particularly to essential war jp. 
dustries such as manufacturing, trans. 
portation, agriculture, and the like. 

4. The assurance of an adequate 
supply of vital raw materials or other 
commodities, the supply of which may 
be endangered by the enemy. : 

5. The coordinated application of al! 
the means of waging war, military. 
political, economic, financial, and 
psychological, with a view to bringing 
promptly against the enemy the ful] 
power of the nation, intelligently dj- 
rected by a single head. 


France and Germany at the outbreak 
of the World War are examples of na- 
tions that observed the principle in 
most of its phases. Both maintained 
adequate armed forces, and both had 
comprehensive plans for utilizing and 
augmenting them. Neither, however, 
had adequate plans for changing the 
nation from a peace to a war status, 
a failure that later had a great bearing 
upon Germany’s collapse. Great Brit- 
ain had observed the principle only as 
it pertained to naval forces, and it was 
only after strenuous effort and vast 
expenditure of men, money, and time 
that she was able to bring an adequate 
military force to bear and change her 
national life to a war status. 

The United States has never observed 
the principle in any part. At no time 
has she ever maintained adequate 
armed forces. In every war the use o/ 
other means has come as an aifter- 
thought, and never have there been 
comprehensive plans for using such 
forces as were available. Had there 
been a semblance of armed forces in 
the early years of the last century, the 
nation probably would have been 
spared the ignominy and disgrace of 
the destruction of its capitol by a hand- 
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aj] of enemy troops. If adequate forces 
had been available in 1860, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the Civil War 
would have occurred; and if those in 
authority had had even the simplest 
plans for raising and employing new 
forces, the war would probably have 
lasted but a short time and at a frac- 
tion of its cost. The time required by 
this country to take its place in the 
hattle-line—one year and a half after 
the declaration of war—is a fitting 
commentary upon its observance of 4he 


principle in 1917. 

Il. Tue Nation Must UNITE TO 
Svcceep. When we invoke this prin- 
ciple we are merely applying common 
sense to our national affairs and reccg- 


nizing a principle known to society 
since the beginning of time. Dissipa- 
tion of effort through lack of unity is 
a common cause of failure in every 
walk of life, and nowhere is it more 
inexorable in its exactions or more diffi- 
cult of attainment than in the national 
effort in war. Sinee war has taken on 
the aspect of a nation in arms, the 
importanee of this truth has increased 
many-fold. The first and most power- 
ful means of waging war—armed forces 

is ineffective unless the efforts of the 
forces are intelligently coordinated, is 
powerless unless they are properly 
equipped and supplied, fails of its max- 
imum effeetiveness unless they are in- 
telligently supported by all the other 
means of waging war, and is delayed 
in its efforts unless they are given their 
initial impulse by previously prepared 
plans, 

Complete unity of the nation in war 
implies a single control for each effort 
and a uniting of all efforts under one 
head. If this is not attained, dupli- 
cation, confusion, and waste of time 
and labor are inevitable, and upon the 
avoidance of these may depend the 





fate of the nation in the early stages 
of a war. 

The experiences of the nations in- 
volved in the World War and the de- 
velopments that grew out of these ex- 
periences are excellent illustrations of 
the initial failure to observe the prin- 
ciple of unity and a final appreciation 
and observance of it. All nations had 
the same experience, at first a great 
number of hastily organized bodies, 
each working feverishly to carry out its 
task; a slow but sure gathering to- 
gether of these agencies under distinct 
heads; and finally an individual or a 
small group placed in supreme control 
of all national war activities. In fact, 
the supposedly impossible Allied unity 
was finally brought about. The United 
States was no exception, and at the 
end of the war we saw the President 
with almost autocratic powers direct- 
ing the war efforts of the whole mation, 
assisted by a small group each member 
of which headed one of the great war- 
making activities. 

III. Tuere Must Be an OBJEcTIVE 
FOR ALL Our National Errorts. Here- 
tofore, when war meant only contests 
between armed forces, success usually 
followed quickly after the defeat of the 
armed forces of one side. The loser, 
having lost all his means of waging 
war, gave up the struggle. This con- 
dition no longer obtains, because it is 
possible for a nation of unlimited re- 
sources and favored in certain ways to 
lose most of its armed forces early in 
a war and yet continue the struggle 
and ultimately be the victor. 

In war of the present time there is 
something behind the armed forces 
which must be destroyed before victory 
is possible in every case. This is the 
enemy’s will to continue the war. As 
long as this exists a nation has not 
been completely defeated. 
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In general, it may be said that a 
nation’s will to fight is made up of two 
things: its ability to fight, as repre- 
sented by its armed forces and other 
means of waging war; and the spirit of 
its people, who may continue the strug- 
gle even after its armed forces have 
been destroyed. The true national ob- 
jective in war is the enemy’s will to 
fight. This may be achieved in two 
ways: first, by destroying his armed 
forces; and second, by destroying the 
will of his nationals to continue the 
struggle. If the opponent is powerful 
and well prepared, both methods must 
be used. 

During the early years of the Civil 
War both sides failed to observe the 
principle relating to the national ob- 
jective. Strength and effort, especially 
on the Northern side, were frittered 
away on many objectives such as the 
protection of supposedly important lo- 
calities, the occupation of doubtful 
territories, the physical protection of 
the capital, the capture of the enemy’s 
capital, and so on. The South ap- 
peared to recognize the principle when 
Lee attempted to carry the war into 
Northern territory and was stopped at 
Gettysburg, while the North did not 
fully observe it until Grant attacked 
the will of the Southern people by 
sending Sherman on his “March to the 
Sea.” 

Russia in the Russo-Japanese War 
is an example of a powerful nation 
losing a war because its armed forces 
were defeated though the nation itself 
had not been touched. On the other 
hand, Germany illustrates the collapse 
of a nation whose armed forces had 
not been destroyed. 

The collapse of Italy in 1917 illus- 
trates the results of a full observance 
of the principle. Italy’s armed forces 
were assaulted and the will to fight of 


ic 


her people attacked by insidious propa- 
ganda. The combination was too much. 
Italy’s military power collapsed, and 
she would have been lost to the Allies 
but for prompt reinforcements to bol- 
ster up her morale. 

IV. We Musr Be Superior 10 Ovp 
OpPponEeNT. National superiority over 
an opponent comprises many things, 
some of the most important of which 
are: the will of the people to undertake 
a just war and to continue the struggle 
through adversity; the ability of the 
nation (government) to utilize its 
means of waging war; the power of its 
means of waging war. 

Let us see what these things mean. 
First comes the will of the people to 
undertake a just war. World peace is 
the great goal toward which humanity 
is struggling, and while it seems nearer 
than heretofore there is no assurance 
that it has been reached. Agreements 
to avoid war are steps in the right di- 
rection, but even these are not invio- 
late. Fourteen years ago the solemn 
written word of one of the most en- 
lightened nations was ruthlessly broken, 
while today there exists a great nation 
whose avowed and often published aim 
in life is to foment war in other na- 
tions. 

Society (the nation) has been cre- 
ated to protect its people from their 
enemies, and the first duty of the indi- 
vidual is to defend the nation in spite 
of all sacrifices. If the nation is to 
exist, the people must be convinced of 
the necessity to fight for it. This con- 
viction carries with it a firm belief in 
the government which they themselves 
have set up, and in the trustworthiness 
of that government to conduct a war 
for national defense. Strange as it 
may seem, certain forces are working 
against this conviction. One is the 
general apathy of the people to mat- 
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ters of national defense and the grow- 
ing impatience with the government for 
which they alone are responsible. An- 
other is the visionary teachings of those 
who advocate internationalism at the 
expense of nationalism. International- 
ism is a dream that may come true, 
but there seems small chance of it just 
now in a world that is still experi- 
menting with forms of government and 
which is in the throes of changing from 
monarchies to democracies. 

France is an example of a whole 
people willing to wage war for national 
defense and make the extreme sacrifices 
to carry it through. On the other hand, 
Russia is an outstanding illustration of 
a people willing to lose their social and 
politieal identity rather than continue 
through adversity. The agony suffered 
by that unfortunate country should be 
sufficient warning to all nations. 

Next comes the ability of the nation 
to utilize its means of waging war. 
The test of this ability, of course, lies 
with the government, the agency that 
wages modern war. It must have the 
confidence and support of the people 
and must lend itself to the prosecution 
of the great task before it. The form 
of government is an outgrowth of 
peace conditions, but as governmental 
control in war extends to many new 
activities, the necessary additions must 
be determined before war comes. 

All governmental agencies that are 
active in war (and there are few that 
are not) should be familiar with their 
war-time duties and _ responsibilities, 
the means of coordination among them- 
selves, and the exact war organization 
of the government. Unless this is done 
the job must be learned after war 
comes, and war is no time in which to 
begin an education. 

Probably one of the greatest tests 
of a government’s ability to utilize its 


means of waging war is the use it 
makes of its experts, its trained men. 
At a time when the best is demanded 
of every agency, the factory, the mine, 
the railroad, the military force must 
be controlled by the men who have 
been trained for those purposes. 

Finally comes the power of the 
means of waging war. As the armed 
forces are the only means of waging 
war which are kept intact in peace, it 
is essential that they be kept at the 
strength determined upon and, of 
course, at the highest state of efficiency 
--for upon them falls the first and 
hardest blow. 

Inadequate, inefficient or disaffected 
forces are weak reeds upon which to 
lean for national defense. The danger 
of an inadequate force is apparent to 
all who will read. A Balaclava makes 
a fine subject for a poem but con- 
tributes nothing to victory. The trag- 
edy of a Sedan makes interesting read- 
ing but marks the downfall of a nation. 

Inefficient forces become only targets 
for the enemy’s guns. The cause of the 
defeat of the Spanish fleets at Santiago 
and Manila can be spelled with twelve 
letters—inefficiency. Corruption was 
one of the most powerful foes of the 
Russian armies when they were de- 
feated by the weaker forces of Japan. 

Disaffected forces are a menace to 
the nation. The armed forces, in the 
final analysis, are the court of last 
resort, and if they cannot be depended 
upon the nation is slipping into ob- 
livion. Every few months we read of 
troubles in other countries and note 
how the fate of the government hangs 
in the balance and is decided by the 
loyalty or disloyalty of its armed 
forces. The disintegration of the 
armies of Russia was a preliminary to 
the Red Terror. 

V. We Must Have SiMpie Concep- 
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TIONS AND Use Simpte Mernops To 
Succeep. War on a national scale is 
accompanied by great confusion, im- 
perative need for haste, fear of im- 
pending disaster, and the efforts of 
many agencies often working at cross- 
purposes, and usually is considered as 
the very antithesis of simplicity. Yet 
when we strip away all unessentials 
we find, after all, that it is a simple 
proposition. The elements of its solu- 
tion are these: preparedness to meet it; 
determination of the national objective 
and how best to attain it; concentra- 
tion of all national efforts on this ob- 
jective; the greatest simplicity in ap- 
plying our efforts. 

In order to be able to use simple 
methods it is necessary to appreciate 
the inherent simplicity of war itself. 
A glance back over the development 
of war shows that, while the methods 
‘and means of war have completely 
changed, the basic idea remains the 
same—to besiege (surround) our enemy 
and foree him to bow to our will. 

The ancient tribes used this basic 
idea in its simplest form—physical 
envelopment and siege. The whole 
opposing tribe was surrounded, its sup- 
plies cut off, and then destroyed. In 
the city-state age of medieval times, 
complications were added because the 
besieged used walls for defense and 
laid in stores of supplies. As the city- 
state and the feudal barony united for 
one reason or another and formed 
larger groups, further complications 
were added. Physical envelopment and 
siege became more difficult, and the 
attacker was forced to apply these 
methods to vital points only. Not- 
withstanding the enormous nations of 
today, the same simple idea prevails, 
though the methods of applying it have 
changed so that only the vitals of the 
opponent are besieged. 


ee , 


When the simplicity of the nationa| 
effort in war is recognized by those in 
authority, the danger of interference 
with the main effort becomes less anq 
less. The authorities are much more 
inclined to be bound by the ironelad 
rule that everything that does not cop- 
tribute directly to the attainment of 
the national objective must be avoided. 
Schemes and plans that call for dissi- 
pation of effort are more carefully 
weighed, and there is less chance of 
adopting a scheme that is only politi- 
cally or economically advantageous. 

In the Civil War, the desire of the 
administration to make sure of the 
loyalty of certain border States 
brought up a problem of far-reaching 
importance; and the decision to dis- 
perse Union forces in these States, 
whether rightly or wrongly made, had 
a great effect upon the whole war. His- 
tory records many instances in which 
forces badly needed in the main na- 
tional effort were diverted in order to 
secure territorial or economical advan- 
tages for later use at the peace table, 
notwithstanding the simple fact that 
the success of the main effort would 
have carried these advantages with it 
as a matter of course. 

Because of the lack of appreciation 
of this principle in the early years of 
the Civil War, many things were per- 
mitted to occupy the minds of the gov- 
ernment and the people. Politics were 
rampant at times and played havoc 
with the prosecution of the war. Poli- 
ticians did their best to run the war, 
and military leaders often left their 
commands to take part in political 
campaigns. During the World War 
the appearance of new and untried 
weapons of war, such as the submarine, 
the tank, the airplane, and poison gas, 
were in turn heralded abroad as revo- 
lutionizers of warfare; for the time 
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being the national sense of proportion 
was lost and energies urgently needed 
elsewhere were devoted to these things. 


Later, when normaley was again 
reached, it was seen that nothing worth 
while had been accomplished and much 


time and effort had been wasted. 

The transition of the nation from a 
peace to a war status is fraught with 
grave dangers if the plans and methods 
are not of the greatest simplicity. In 
the confusion and haste of war com- 
plicated methods are almost bound to 
fail. 

In the discussion of the attainment 
of national unity we saw that single- 
ness of control is essential. On the 
other hand, the attainment of simplicity 
requires decentralization of execution. 
The magnitude of the war effort de- 
mands this, and, if it is not done, con- 
gestion and delay that are inevitable 
at the souree of control may be fol- 
lowed by a complete breakdown of 
execution. 
During the early months of the 
World War decentralization of execu- 
tion Was not insisted upon by the War 
Department. As a result the conges- 
tion beeame so great at one stage that 
execution threatened to cease alto- 
gether. The lesson was well learned, 
and we now see it applied in the pres- 
ent great decentralization of execution 
to corps area and department com- 
manders. 

A striking example of the observance 
of simplicity in method is afforded by 
the decision to use existing election 
machinery in carrying out the draft in 
1917. The registration, examination, 
classifieation, and drafting of millions 
of men presented a task of such mag- 
nitude that an attempt to create a new 
organization for this purpose could 
lave had but one result—costly delay. 
The following quotation from States- 


men and Soldiers of the Civil War, by 
Sir Frederick Maurice, admirably illus- 
trates the application of all these great 
truths of war to the national as well 
as to the military effort in war. In 
speaking of General Grant’s rise to 
command of all the Northern forces, 
he says: 


Grant’s plan was to combine all 
forces of the Union, naval and military, 
into one great coordinated effort, and 
with these forces “to hammer continu- 
ously against the armed forces of the 
enemy and his resources until by mere 
attrition if in no other way there should 
be nothing left to him but an equal 
submission with the loyal section of 
our community to the constitutional 
law of the land.” The Northern forces 
were to work together with one object, 
that object being to deprive the cen- 
trally located enemy of his chief 
weapon, maneuver, by fastening onto 
each of his armies and compelling 
them to fight and fight hard. Some of 
the details of the execution of this plan 
may be criticized as lacking in finesse 
and causing avoidable loss of life, but 
it gave to the Union forces a definite 
goal and a precise purpose for their 
efforts which had heretofore been lack- 
ing, and it was the simplest method of 
bringing the superior power of the 
North into play. 

The italics are mine 
emphasis. 

From the preceding discussion we 
may deduce some of the more impor- 
tant methods of observing these na- 
tional principles of war. These we may 
call the national doctrines of war. 
Some of them are: 


and are for 


I. RELATING TO NATIONAL SECURITY: 


A. Governmental acts that affect 
other nations should be carefully scru- 
tinized as potential causes of war, and 
for their effect upon national security 
if war comes. 

B. The most positive assurance of 
national security is Preparedness To 
Meet War. 
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C. Preparedness to meet war re- 
quires: 

1. Maintenance of adequate and effi- 
cient armed forces; 

2. Organization and the knowledge 
of the proper use of political, economic, 
financial and psychological measures in 
war; 

3. Comprehensive plans for: 

a. Prompt utilization of the forces 
immediately available; 

b. Prompt and adequate reinforce- 
ment of these forces; 

c. Orderly and prompt transition 
of the nation from a peace to a war 
status; 

d. Assurance of adequate supplies 
of essential raw materials; 

e. Application of all the national 
means of waging war in a coordi- 
nated effort against the enemy. 


II. Revatinc To NATIONAL UNITY: 


A. National unity in war requires a 
single head for all national efforts. 

B. Each national effort in war must 
be controlled by a single head who is 
responsible to the national head only. 

C. Complete coordination of all na- 
tional war efforts is essential. 

D. All national efforts in war must 
be applied to but one thing, 1. e., the 
attainment of the national objective to 
be gained by the war. 


III. Re,aTiInc TO THE NATIONAL OB- 
JECTIVE IN War: 


A. The national objective in war is 
the will of the opposing people to en- 
gage in war. 

B. The will of the opposing people 
to engage in war is crushed by destroy- 
ing their armed forces and their will to 
continue the struggle. 

C. The opposing armed forces can 
best be destroyed by direct action 
against them, but indirect measures 
must not be neglected. 

D. The will of the opposing people 
to engage in war is destroyed by the 
application of all suitable legal and 
ethical measures of war. 


IV. Revatinc to NatTionaL SuPERI- 
ORITY: 

A. The people of the nation must be 

willing to enter into a war for the 





preservation of the nation and 
the hardships incident thereto. — 

B. The government must have the 
confidence of the people and know how 
to make the most efficient use of the 
national means of waging war. 

C. The war time organization of the 
government must be determined before 
war comes, and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each part clearly set forth, 

D. Each governmental agency must 
be familiar with its war time organi- 
zation, duties, and responsibilities, and 
the means of coordination among all 
agencies. 

E. The armed forces of the nation 
maintained in peace must be kept at 
full strength and at the highest possible 
state of efficiency and morale. 


V. Revatinc To Simpuicity or Con- 
CEPTION AND MeETHOp: 

A. In war the whole nation must ap- 
ply itself to but one thing—winning the 
war in the shortest time and at the 
least cost. 

B. No national activity must be per- 
mitted to weaken the nation’s main 
effort to attain its objective in the war. 

C. Decentralization of execution is 
essential to simplicity and must be car- 
ried to the greatest possible extent. 

D. All existing peace-time agencies 
must be employed to the fullest extent, 
and new agencies must be created only 
when absolutely necessary. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have 
merely scratched the surface. The sub- 
ject is so broad and complex that 
volumes could be written about it. 
However, there is another phase of war 
—the military—with which we are in- 
timately concerned. 

As in the national principles of war, 
the first logical step is to determine the 
general methods of observing principles 
which are accepted as teachings. These 
will furnish bases for the study of 
methods of application in specifie situ- 
ations. 

It is to be noted that in following 
this course we are preparing a broad 
foundation upon which to erect a huge 
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structure. The foundation consists, 
first, of the basie truths that underlie 
all military activity—principles; sec- 
ond, of the accepted teachings as to how 
these principles are generally observed 
__doctrines; and, third, of the recog- 
nized methods of observing doctrines 
in specifie situations—methods. The 
structure we wish to erect is military 
education—the art of war. 

I. We Must Assure THE SECURITY 
or Our ArmMED Forces or THEY WILL 
Crease To Exist. It is quite obvious 
that the phase of preparedness, so vital 
to national security, loses much of its 
foree when applied to armed forces, as 
the latter always are, or should be, 
prepared. That is why thev exist. The 
security of armed forces is more tangi- 
ble—in a sense, physical. The nation 
cannot be physically destroyed, while 
armed forces ean be destroyed. 

The dangers that threaten the secu- 
rity of armed forces may come from: 
direct threat, i. e., the hostile armed 
forces; or indirect threat, i, e., the 
enemy’s other means of waging war. 
The threat from a hostile force be- 
gins long before contact is gained. If 
we do not know what this force is, how 
large it is, what it is doing, and so on, 
the opponent may gain an advantage 
that later will enable him to destroy 
us. The general method of assuring 
security in this stage is by gaining in- 
formation (reconnaissance) and by pre- 
venting the enemy from doing the same 
thing to us (so-called counter-recon- 
naissance). Here we have a universally 
accepted teaching on the subject of 
security, which might be expressed as 
the doctrine that a commander must at 
all times use every possible means to 
gain information of the opponent and 
prevent the latter gaining information. 
With this broad general doctrine as 
a basis, we can readily develop the 


many well-recognized metheds by which 
we observe it in different situations 
and with the means at our disposal, 
such as the air corps, the cavalry, 
espionage, and so on. Each situation 
in war is different from all others, 
and the availability and proper use of 
the means also vary, so we can easily 
see the great field for investigation and 
study embraced in this single doctrine. 

The situations in which an armed 
force may find itself may roughly be 
classed as follows: before it has en- 
tered the theater of war or field of 
operations; after it has entered but be- 
fore it has gained contact with the 
enemy; after it has gained contact; in 
close proximity to the opponent; com- 
bat; after combat (pursuit or retreat). 

In each of these situations certain 
means of gaining information and of 
hampering the opponent will be avail- 
able, and certain methods of using 
these means will be applicable. The 
development, study and practical ap- 
plication of these recognized methods 
constitute our military education on 
the subject of security through infor- 
maticn. 

Another way of attaining the secu- 
rity of armed forces is by means of 
holding out a reserve. We are taught 
this so we may announce as a doctrine 
that every commander in contact with 
the enemy must hold out sufficient 
force to meet unexpected developments. 
This force should not be confused with 
that normally held out for dealing a 
crushing blow at the psychological mo- 
ment. The amount, kind, and location 
of this reserve depend upon the situa- 
tion. The various methods by which 
we assure the security of our forces by 
means of a reserve in all the various 
situations of war constitute our mili- 
tary education on the subject of secu- 
rity through reserves. 
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There are many other doctrines and 
related methods Which can be devel- 
oped from the principle that relates to 
security. In fact, the field of methods 
is almost unlimited. The scope of this 
article does not permit of a greater 
development of the subject, but enough 
has been given to illustrate the writer’s 
idea as to the place and purpose of the 
principle, the doctrine, and the method 
in the art of war, and in its corollary, 
education for war. The following 
paragraphs will, therefore, be devoted 
to brief discussions of the application 
of the remaining principles, together 
with a statement of some of the impor- 
tant doctrines under each. 

Il. We Must Unire Our ARMED 
Forces to Succeep. The force of this 
great truth is apparent to all, yet his- 
tory records many woeful instances of 
the failure to grasp its importance. In 
most of Napoleon’s remarkable cam- 
paigns his opponents seemed utterly to 
have ignored the principle. Napoleon, 
on the other hand, fully appreciated 
this truth, and his strategy of striking 
the enemy with his whole force before 
the latter could concentrate was one 
of the greatest factors of his successes. 

In the case of the nation’s two 
greatest fighting forces, the army and 
the navy, physical union, of course, is 
impossible in the ordinary case. Under 
these circumstances unity must be 
brought about by planning in peace, 
learning each other’s problems and 
methods, and the subordination of in- 
dividual desire in the interests of 
national welfare. 

Some of the important doctrines that 
relate to the unity of armed forces are: 


1. All forces that have a common 
objective must be under one com- 
mander. 

2. No detachments should be made 
unless the end to be accomplished fully 


a 


justifies the weakening of the main 
force. 


3. In the face of a dangerous oppo- 
nent, subdivisions of the main force 
must be held within supporting dis- 
tance of each other. 

Ill. We Must Have a Common Op- 
JECTIVE FOR ALL Our Errorts. Need- 
less dispersion of effort is apt to be 
fatal in war. In the smaller units the 
principle loses some of its force because 
the superior commander sees that 
proper objective is used; but in larger 
forces, with their grave problems and 
responsibilities coupled with insistent 
demands from many sources, the urge 
to attempt to do many things is very 
strong and must be energetically com- 
batted. 

Broadly speaking, the objective of 
an armed force is always the hostile 
armed force, though the method of at- 
taining the objective may vary from 
direct action against the enemy’s force 
to indirect means. In some instances 
the latter may be so indirect as to 
make it appear that the hostile force 
is not the objective, a fact that has 
confused many military writers and led 
them unjustly to accuse commanders 
of violations of the principle. During 
the World War the British navy was 
always the real objective of the Ger- 
man navy, but the latter struck at the 
former mainly through attack on 
British shipping. Complete success of 
this methcd eventually would have ac- 
complished the defeat of. the British 
navy, because it could not have existed 
without the supplies brought in by the 
shipping. 

The main Confederate army was 
Grant’s true objective, but he struck at 
it indirectly in one theater by sending 
Sherman to destroy the war resources 
of the South. On the other hand, in 
the early part of the Civil War the 
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Confederate capital was conceived to 
be the real objective of the Union 
forces, though it is undeniable that the 
fall of Richmond would not have over- 
thrown the Confederacy, certainly not 
if its army existed. 

Some of the important doctrines 
under the principle that relates to the 
objective are: 

1. The hostile armed force is always 
the objective of our armed forces. 

2. The hostile force usually can best 
be destroyed by direct action against 
it. but other measures must not be neg- 
rs whe the true objective has been 
decided upon it must be kept in mind 
at all times and not departed from ex- 
cept in grave emergency. 

IV. We Must Be Superior TO THE 
Exemy IN Orper To Dereat Him. It 
should be realized that superiority does 
not consist in numbers alone. These 
sometimes, but not always, lead to suc- 
cess. Napoleon often was outnumbered 
yet defeated his opponents. 

In its broadest sense, superiority is 
made up of many things—numbers, 
leadership, initiative, morale, training, 
equipment, ability to maneuver, sur- 
prise, and so on, any one of which may 
lead to vietory in a given situation. 
Some of the important doctrines 
under the principle relating to supe- 
riority are: 

1. Offensive action alone leads to 
ultimate and complete victory and 
must be employed whenever possible. 
2, Superior force must be concen- 


trated against the enemy’s critical 
points. 

3. Force must be economized wher- 
ever possible in order to be superior at 
decisive points. 

'. The power to maneuver freely 
must be retained at all times. 

5. The enemy must always be sur- 
prised by the use of some measure or 
measures that he is not expecting and 
is not prepared to meet. 


6. Defensive action is resorted to for 
the purpose of gaining time, denying 
certain terrain to the enemy, and 
economizing force. 


V. We Must Have Simpie Concer- 
TIONS AND Use SimpLte Meruops IN 
War. It is essential that all military 
men thoroughly appreciate the true 
simplicity of the tasks in war in order 
that they may realize the great im- 
portance of simple methods. In the 
excitement and confusion of war, com- 
plicated actions greatly increase the 
chance of error. The strength of a 
plan of operations is no greater than 
that of one of its subordinate parts, 
and if any part gives way because of 
an error or misunderstanding the whole 
plan may come crashing down. 

Some of the important doctrines un- 
der the principle relating to simplicity 
are: 


1. The defeat of the hostile force, or 
the execution of the specific mission 
assigned by a higher commander, is the 
sole consideration in battle, and every- 
thing that does not contribute directly 
to this end must be avoided. 

2. Strategical operations and schemes 
of tactical maneuver must be as simple 
as possible. 

3. Simplicity should be the keynote 
of all orders and instructions in war. 


Were the writer preparing a study 
on the subject of the principles of war, 


he would build it upon the following 
outline: 


PRINCIPLES, DOCTRINES, AND 
METHODS OF WAR. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF WAR: 

The great principles or truths of war 
are the same as those of any other 
human activity, to wit: 

1. TuHereE Must Be a Common Ops- 

JECTIVE FOR ALL EFFORTS. 
2. Aut Errorts Must Be UNITED 
UNDER ONE CONTROL. 
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3. SUPERIORITY OVER THE OPPONENT 
Is ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 

4. Securtry Aways Must Be As- 
SURED. 

5. SIMPLICITY OF CONCEPTION AND 
Execution ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
Success. 


These principles serve to point out 
the vital ends which always must -be 
attained in war. 


II. DOCTRINES OF WAR: 

The proven and adopted general 
ways of attaining these ends are 
known as doctrines of war. The fol- 
lowing doctrines of war will form the 
bases of all military plans and opera- 
tions (grouped and discussed under the 
appropriate headings) : 


1. Doctrines that relate to the Ob- 
jective. 

2. Doctrines that relate to unity of 
Effort. 

3. Doctrines that relate to Security. 

4. Doctrines that relate to Superi- 
ority. 

5. Doctrines that relate to Simplicity. 


III. METHODS OF WAR: 

Recognized and effective ways of 
applying doctrines of war in specific 
situations are called methods of war. 
The following methods of war will 
form the bases of all military study 
and practice: 

(Doctrines of war listed, with dis- 
cussion of accepted methods by which 
each may be applied.) 

With something like this available, 
the student of the art of war could 
start his education at the beginning 
and build it logically and consistently. 
He would have impressed upon him, 
first, the few simple truths of war 
which always must be observed—THE 
PRINCIPLES OF War; next, the generally 
accepted methods by which these truths 
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are observed—The Doctrines of War: 
and finally, the methods of observing 
them in specific situations — The 
Methods of War. 
As an illustration of the use of this 
scheme, let us suppose our student js 
studying the subject of the attack, with 
special reference to economy of force. 
Being familiar with the principles of 
war, he knows that he must be supe- 
rior in the attack in order to win, but 
in the situation that he is studying he 
has no great superiority of numbers, 
and such things as leadership, morale, 
and the like are equal on the two sides, 
In the list of doctrines under this prin- 
ciple of superiority he sees that he must 
mass force at decisive points. This 
means that he must economize at other 
places. Under this same principle he 
finds a doctrine, which probably would 
be stated as follows, Economy of force 
must be observed wherever possible in 
order to be superior at decisive points, 
and, after this, a list of the recognized 
methods of economizing force in the 
attack, which might read about as fol- 
lows: 
1. Allot to unimportant parts of the 
line only sufficient force to contain or 
deceive the opponent. 
2. Reduce the size of reserves held in 
rear of those parts of the line which 
are not seriously threatened. 
3. Use mobile forces against the 
enemy’s flanks and rear in order to 
cause him to withdraw forces from his 
critical points. 
4. Wherever possible neutralize the 
enemy’s line by concentrations of gas, 
smoke, artillery fire, machine gun fire, 
aerial bombs, etc. 
5. Etc., ete. 
The methods thus listed would show 
him how he could attain the necessary 
economy of force, and he would select 
those applicable to the particular situ- 
ation he was investigating. 
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The scheme has the further advan- 
tage of keeping before the student the 
reasons why he is doing certain things. 
In the case just cited he is trying to 
economize force in order to be able to 
mass force at decisive points, and he is 
doing the latter in order to attain the 
necessary superiority over his oppo- 


nent so that he may defeat him. 

With such a conception and study of 
the PrincrpLtes or War, the doctrines 
of war, and the methods of war, ow 
knowledge of the Art of War and the 
probabilities of our success in war 
would be much greater than they are 
today. 














The Magazine King of Japan 


Y HIS own statement as much a child of circum- 

tances as a self-made man, Seiji Noma, born of 
impoverished but warlike ancestors, struggled from 
teacher in the primary and middle schools of Japan 
to a clerkship in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

Fired by the eloquence of Okuma, Ozaki and Inukai, 
Seiji Noma became possessed of the idea that his mis- 
sion in life was to produce eloquent speakers. He 
“sold” a publisher on the idea of producing “Yuben” 
(Eloquence), and within a year took it over. From 
that as a starting point he has, by a belief in advertis- 
ing, grown to the point where he now publishes nine 
monthly magazines with an estimated total of 10,000,- 
000 readers. 

His avowed mission is the “Greatness of Japan.” 
His magazines accept no story that does not conform 
to the precepts of loyalty to emperor and country, filial 
piety, faithfulness to friends, strength in will, honesty, 
and valor in combat. 





Machine Gun Training in the First 
Corps Area 


Captain Georce A. Murray, 5th Infantry' 


N THE I Corps Area an effort to 

overcome a handicap in training of 
machine gun units has resulted in an 
excellent system of centralized train- 
ing that will go far toward producing 
the best machine gun organizations to 
be found anywhere. 

Machine gun and howitzer company 
organizations of the 5th and 13th In- 
fantry regiments and the 2d Platoon, 
5th Tank Company, had their instruc- 
tion at the second summer session of 
the 18th Brigade Machine Gun School, 
an institution that is fast becoming an 
important training center for Infantry 
supporting weapons. In addition to the 
units that regularly make up the school, 
the Howitzer Platoon, 26th Infantry, 
from the II Corps Area, was attached 
for a course of training, and detach- 
ments of students were sent from cav- 
alry and artillery units at Fort Ethan 
Allen, near which post the school is 
located. 

At this school the idea of central con- 
trol with consequent uniformity of in- 
struction is being carried out with such 
excellent results as to prove the value 
of such schools wherever the ground 
and other facilities are suitable for 
holding them. 

The advantage of centralized ma- 
chine gun training are many. Machine 
gunnery is an important branch of In- 
fantry work. While training as part of 
the battalion must be thorough, it is 
likely to stress tactics at the expense 
of technique, or to omit important 
work. Machine gun technique is a 


*Commandant, 18th Brigade Machine Gun School. 
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comprehensive subject in itself; it re. 
quires painstaking instructien carried 
on in a systematic way, and time for 
thoroughness. Conditions of service at 
the usual garrison do not permit such 
thorough instruction. 

Teamwork means everything in the 
machine gun unit; the team is usually 
disabled by fatigue, guard, and other 
requirements of garrison service, and 
the ground is seldom suitable for all 
classes of training. Especially is this 
true in the I Corps Area. The 5th and 
13th Infantry regiments are stationed 
at island or harbor posts where there 
are no ranges for combat practice. 
Available terrain is suitable for gun 
and cart drills only, and even this is 
unavailable for five months each year 
because of snow and slush. Known 
distance range practice and the usual 
summer training activities begin soon 
after the end of winter, so that there 
is little time and no terrain for the 
class of work that alone makes for 
combat proficiency. Under such con- 
ditions machine gun training became 
an important problem and_ brought 
about the establishment of a central 
school of fire. 

In July, 1927, units marched more 
than 200 miles from the coast to a 
place in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont where the Government had ac- 
quired 6,000 acres of land for military 
purposes. When the school opened, 
most companies were not well trained. 
There was lack of uniformity in meth- 
ods and equipment, animals were in 
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CAMP OF THE MACHINE GUN SCHOOL 


wor condition, and there was every 
dence of the futility of attempting 
whine gun training in cramped 
progress of all units was so 
rked before the end of the summer 
the corps area commander or- 
| a continuance of this summer 
school. He obtained a special ammu- 
nition allowance to supplement that 
normally allowed for combat practice, 
us giving the school 221,000 rounds 
is year’s work. Varied terrain 
adequate ammunition and other 
supplies presented almost limitless pos- 
sibilities for training when the current 
session began. 

Companies left their home stations 
by marehing during the first week in 
June of this year and arrived before 
the opening of the school on June 25. 
Profiting by last year’s experience, the 
djustment of cart harness received 
special attention before and during the 

ke. Saddle blankets were used un- 

harness saddles to prevent skinned 
cks, and special pads were used 
und neck straps to preclude injury 

m the continuous see-sawing that is 
characteristic of that part of our pres- 
ent cart harness. Wherever a sore be- 
an in spite of this precaution, the neck 


strap was tied back to the saddle for a 
while. Every mule and horse came 
through the 220-mile hike without a 
harness sore and in excellent condition. 
Training at the school stresses direct 
laying, indirect laying, and combat 
practice. The methods of instruction 
are those taught at the Infantry 
School—the step-by-step and explana- 
tion-demonstration-application systems 
being used to a large extent. Afternoon 
schools for officers and nonecmmis- 
sioned officers are held while others 
are at cart drill, close order, or gun 
drill. Every one of the 15 officers and 
300 men is a student, and organizations 
and individuals are rated according to 
relative standing in the school. Every 
important phase of machine gunnery is 
given its proper place in the schedule. 
The conditions are ideal, for a hot day 
is a rarity, and rain, though frequent, 
does not continue long. The only com- 
plaint that comes often and loud is 
when Number One expresses his opin- 
ion of the fellow who built the New 
England stone fences over which he 
must climb many times each day. The 
machine gunners here are free to learn 
machine gunnery, untroubled by the 
multiple obstacles to garrison training. 
Each year’s session ends with the pla- 























A PLATOON IN ACTION AT THE MACHINE GUN SCHOOL 


toon proficiency tests prescribed in TR 
240-20. The results of this test finally 
decide the relative combat proficiency 
of all units, and are a part of the final 
report. Here the value of centralized 
training is made apparent by keen com- 
petition and efforts toward combat 
superiority, for each company is eager 
to lead in the final rating. 

Use and adjustment of fire control 
instruments is Uniformity 
and standardization of such equipment 
has been effected. 

A check of range finders showed that 
four distinct types were used by the 
organizations—i. e., the Keuffle and 
Esser roller type graduated in meters, 
the Bausch and Lomb azimuth type 
graduated in yards, the Bausch and 
Lomb roller type graduated in yards, 
and a similar instrument graduated in 
meters. Tests conclusively 
that the Bausch and Lomb roller type 
graduated in yards is by far the best 
for machine gun work, and companies 
have been uniformly equipped with it. 
The instruments graduated in meters 
are obviously of little use with gun 
sights graduated in yards. The azimuth 
type is particularly unstable and in- 


stressed. 


showed 


ferior in its results. The advantage of 
having only one type is evident. It is 
impossible to teach noncommissioned 
officers to be facile in the use of a 
variety of different types, but if they 
learn one type they learn it well and 
have confidence in their ability to get 
results with it. 

Regardless of popular belief, the 
80-cm. base range finder is a valuable 
item of equipment for which the In- 
fantry has no substitute of equal ac- 
curacy. Actual tests at the school have 
proven that a 5 per cent error is the 
maximum when the instrument is prop- 
erly used by a man who understands it. 

Companies have been equipped with 
the new improved rear sight recently 
adopted and made available. This 
sight has the 441 zeroing graduation 
and the improved sight adjusting plates 
and screws. The value of these sights 
has been proven. for they make un- 
necessary the troublesome sight setting 
tables which gun crews once had to 
consult before each setting. Now it is 
necessary only to obtain the zero by 
targeting when a new barrel is used and 
to set the adjusting plate to conform to 
it, after which the range used is the 
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OFFICERS ON DUTY AT THE MACHINE GUN SCHOOL 


Lt. Speidel, W. O. Avery, Capt. Hea, Lt. Deyo, Capt. Farnsworth, Lt. Kane, Lt. Bowen, Lt. 
Bolduc, Capts. Russel, Thorn, Dahlquist, Murray (commandant), Maloney, Behan, Ryder 


ictual range placed opposite the fins 
of this plate. Of the two types of 
ese improved sights that have been 
issued, the new improved type is much 
superior, 

An important subject at this school 
is care of animals and stables. The 
first period each morning is a lecture 
to the entire school on some phase of 
stable management. There are demon- 
strations in horseshoeing, grooming, 
watering, and training re- 
mounts (a number of remount horses 


" lin 
reeaing, 


and mules have been assigned). Care 
of leather is given an important place 
and standardized methods have been 
adopted. All leather here is cleaned 
with Castile soap, softened with neats- 
foot oil, and dressed with one of the 
several brands of harness dressing. 
Uniformity of methods has preduced 
uniform excellence throughout the I 
Corps Area. 

Experiments were made with various 
types of picket lines to eliminate the 
cumbersome poles and labor of dig- 
ging holes for “dead men” during over- 
night halts on the march. A compact 
and effective arrangement, utilizing 


for standards only such materials as 
are found in the cart equipment of 
each company, has been submitted for 
approval. 

An interesting experiment was tried 
in indirect laying and night firing. Be- 
cause of heavy grass and damp soil, 
visibility of strike was impossible. 
Tracers were hard to see from a flank, 
and it was difficult to check the effect 
of fire. Hydrogen-filled balloons at- 
tached to each target overcame this. 
From the observation point the dis- 
appearance of the balloons when struck 
was plainly visible, and in addition a 
distant flash of white light was seen 
when a tracer ignited the hydrogen gas. 
At night the plan was even more ef- 
fective, for a red flash was seen where 
ordinarily there would be no means of 
checking effect. Part of the night fir- 
ing was done in a heavy rain, which 
apparently had no effect on tracer am- 
munition or flashes from balloons. 

Experience at the school has shown 
that there are still in our training reg- 
ulations many paragraphs that might 
well be eliminated. Some of the meth- 
ods that are laid down have no prac- 
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COMPANY D, 5TH INFANTRY 


tical application, and their inclusion 
lends an air of mystery to the regula- 
tions that discourages many men from 
a thorough study of things that are 
essential. The so-called HOT HOG 
method for TOG work is not taught 
at Benning, but many a new machine 
gunner puzzles it out of the regulations 
when he might better devote his time 
to a practical means of doing the same 
thing. Then there is the panoramic 
sight, considered obsolete at Benning, 
but still on hand in organizations and 
still in the regulations. Few ever know 
just how to use it, and time that they 
spend trying to find out is time wasted, 
for it will probably not be used again. 
The ground-map method for TOG is 
useless and should be eliminated, for 
it has proven inaccurate and it is hard 
to conceive of a condition requiring its 
use. A pencil and any kind of a piece 
of paper, plus a board or book mounted 
on a stake, gives one an improvised 
plane table and better results than the 
ground-map. These and other items 
could well be taken from our essential 
regulations and included in a regula- 
tion devoted only to advanced or alter- 
nate methods to be studied by the ma- 
chine gunner when he has mastered the 
practical work. 

The assignment of officers to duty 
with machine gun units should be made 
with care and caution. Even if all In- 
fantry officers were well qualified for 


machine gun duty, there are always q 
few who are especially well qualified 
and should be so assigned. Graduation 
from the Company Officers’ Course at 
the Infantry School should be the first 
requirement, and, other things being 
equal, such a graduate is most likely 
to have an outstanding organization 
Often, however, an officer has all of 
the requisites which thorough training 
can impart, but has not the basic qual- 
ities and inborn traits to train a ma- 
chine gun company beyond the ordi- 
nary. He must have the ability and 
inclination, at least to a limited extent, 
of an artilleryman, a cavalryman, an 
engineer, and an infantryman blended 
into one before he can be entirely sue- 
cessful. His battery drill and indirect 
work is artillery technique; in his care 
and training of horses and mules he 
must exercise an inherent or acquired 
love of animals; to declinate his in- 
struments and use a map to advantag 
or to build implacements, he verges on 
engineering; and he must be first and 
foremost a Doughboy with love for 
his branch and the kind of enthusiasm 
that gets results with any kind of a 
team. 

This is alse true of the noncommis- 
sioned officers. They are the squad 
and section leaders and often the pla- 
toon leaders on whom falls the respon- 
sibility of using intricate instruments 
and good judgment to the end that the 
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COMPANY H, 13TH INFANTRY 


tremendous power of their weapons 


will not be lost and that fire over their 
own teammates will not be misdirected. 
Whenever recruits are assigned, this 
should be borne in mind. Any tendency 
to give machine gun companies “strong 


acks and weak minds” is of course 
ious, but unfortunately this is some- 
times done. Perhaps the theory is that 
t takes an extra strong man to carry 
{k-pound tripod over hill and 
and that moving by hand is 
his most important task. It should be 
remembered that this same Number 
One who carries the tripod goes into 
action as gunner of the squad, and it 
is he who lays on the target and sup- 
plies the all-important fire data. 

Actual experience at the school un- 
der all conditions has proven that 
physical stature alone is a negligible 

‘tor. The little man, if fit for mili- 
tary service, will go as far as the big 
one, and he likely will offset his lack of 
poundage by working out a way to 

st his load to the best advantage. 
The average good machine gunner is 

n average-sized soldier with at least 

erage intelligence and the heart to 
stand the work and glory in it. 

The competitive spirit between regi- 
mental groups at this school has been 
important aid in efforts to reach 

corps area commander’s high 
idards for appearances and combat 
ficiency. Competition for excellence 
n combat firing and frequent compe- 
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titive inspections to improve appear- 
ance on parade bring on constant im- 
provement, the 5th Infantry striving 
to outdo the 13th, and vice versa. Each 
inspection or competition brings out 
some surprise which one regiment has 
held out for the discomfiture of the 
other. Every last corporal enters into 
the merry game with zest, and im- 
provements appear where none was 
thought possible. 

We of the rattling carts are develop- 
ing a kind of esprit de corps. Men are 
learning to appreciate their weapon 
properly as they become more thor- 
oughly trained in its uses and possibili- 
ties. The sick, sour, and incompetent 
are leaving us for more quiet and rest- 
ful parts, and our personnel is settling 
down to those who like their jobs. Cen- 
tralized training appears to have 
brought about some uniformity in 
states of mind as in other respects. 

During brigade maneuvers last sum- 
mer one hike was especially long and 
tiresome. Afternoon “bunk fatigue” 
had hardly begun when “stables” 
sounded, calling the machine gunners 
to exercise their stiff and tired limbs 
some more. From a rifle company 
shelter-tent came the usual cry of 
“roll over, Doughboy!” A lanky ma- 
chine gunner came back with the re- 
joinder, “That’s all you’re good for— 
laying on your belly and making fun 
of educated guys.” 





The Radius of Action of Armored 
Forces 


ScRUTATOR 


N IMPORTANT advantage of arm- 
mored fighting vehicles is their 
swiftness of movement. Across coun- 
try even the slowest of these craft travel 
faster than foot troops, while on roads 
their speed approaches that of unarm- 
ored vehicles. This increased mobility 
is largely sacrificed if tanks are at- 
tached to present-day units and are 
limited to the rate of march attainable 
by infantry. 

Various methods have been used 
with success to increase the mobility 
of troops for brief periods. Infantry, 
light artillery, and even cavalry have 
been transported in trucks for short dis- 
tances. Such expedients give a tempor- 
ary increase in speed but are not usually 
capable of sustained effort. 

Cavalry is the fastest of the non- 
mechanical arms, whether traveling on 
roads or cross country, but even its 
march is too slow for fast tanks. Thus 
no form of present-day unit has a ra- 
pidity of movement comparable to that 
of armored vehicles. 

It is clear that the use of tanks solely 
as accompanying weapons to other 
troops does not fully utilize their rapid- 
ity of movement. This affords a strong 
reason for a wholly mechanized force. 
Armored vehicles not tied down by 
slow marching units are capable of a 
mobility exceeding that of any surface 
arm. 

Hence an armored formation, if di- 
vorced from any infantry, is able to ex- 
ert its powerful striking force at a much 
greater distance. It also has the abil- 
ity to strike with greater speed. This 
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victory over time and distance, the two 
great foes of a commander, gives to an 
armored force a real significance as ap 
independent arm. That is, in addi- 
tion to its function as a support to in- 
fantry (a purely subordinate réle) jt 
has a highly important mission which 
is distinctly its own. 

The employment of an armored force, 
especially its strategic use, will depend 
to a large extent on the radius of ac- 
tion of such a force. On this point a 
word of caution is necessary. Because 
a tank can travel say 100 miles without 
re-fueling, it should not be assumed that 
its radius of action is that distance. 
An armored force over-extending itself 
is just as liable to disaster as infantry 
in a like situation. It is necessary to 
determine the safe “power of maneuver” 
in order to employ an armored force 
efficiently. 

A radius of action is not fixed by the 
swiftness of individual vehicles, but by 
the rate of sustained movement of the 
force as a whole. The non-stop speed 
of a mechanical unit is decreased over 
a sustained period by the necessity of 
halts to allow re-fueling, mechanical ad- 
justment, and rest and sleep for per- 
sonnel. 

Thus, disregarding any enemy action, 
a force having a non-stop speed of 20 
miles an hour may have a sustained 
speed of only say 10 miles an hour. 

Furthermore, the sustained speed is 
not the sole factor controlling the ra- 
dius of action, as the supply service is 
of equal if not greater importance. An 
armored force is quickly immobilized 
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py any failure of supplies. At the same 
‘ime, the provision of supplies is beset 
with difficulties due to the speed and 
range of mechanical units. Hence the 
field train must be so organized that it 
can maintain a rate of supply adequate 
to the needs of the force. The train 
forms the connecting link between the 
main body and its base. 

An armored force thus resembles a 
tadpole, the main body being its head, 
and the tail being represented by the 
field train extending to the base. The 
rate of supply depends on the speed of 
the supply train, its capacity, and the 
distance from the base. This leads to 
the conclusion that the radius of action 
of an armored force is limited to the 
distance over which its field train can 
maintain adequately its supply service. 
Naturally this radius will vary with 
different situations. 

An armored force will require in all 
cases an operating base. Only a lim- 
ited amount of supplies can be carried 
with the foree, and it will be usually 
impossible to replenish these locally. 
Food, and possibly other supplies, may 
be obtained occasionally, but the two 
major items—fuel and ammunition— 
will be removed or destroyed by the 
enemy upon the approach of the force. 
A constant supply ean be obtained only 
by maintaining contact with a base. 
The suggestion that supplies be 
transported by air is frequently made. 
Upon examination this idea appears to 
be lacking in merit. The weight and 
bulk of most supplies is prohibitive for 
economical transportation by aircraft. 
Another drawback is the liability of in- 
terruption due to bad weather. As an 
emergency measure, air transport can 
and probably will be used, but the nor- 
mal supply system should be based on 
suriace transportation. 
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Armored units can operate ahead of 
their train only one-half the distance 
possible to cover without re-fueling. 
Thus a tank carrying sufficient fuel to 
travel 100 miles can operate only 50 
miles in advance of a re-fueling point. 
If the re-fueling point can be pushed 
forward, the radius of action is in- 
creased, of course. However, a tank 
without fuel is practically out of action, 
and in no event can tanks safely oper- 
ate beyond a point from which they 
can reach a re-fueling station under 
their own power. 

The preceding discussion leads to the 
deduction that the strategical radius 
of action of an armored force is the 
maximum distance at which it can be 
continuously supplied from the base, 
and the strategical rate of movement is 
the sustained speed which can be main- 
tained without breaking the line of 
communication with the base. 

Also, it appears that the tactical ra- 
dius of action of an armored force is the 
maximum distance which it can reach 
without re-fueling and still return to 
a refilling point under its own power, 
while the tactical rate of movement is 
simply the non-stop speed over the type 
of ground traversed. 

The above principles may appear to 
be self-evident. Nevertheless, they 
have been frequently ignored in essays 
on mechanization. Calculations based 
on non-stop speed of armored vehicles 
have assumed rates of march impossible 
to sustain in the field. The necessity for 
a line of communications is often ig- 
nored, or, if the question of supplies is 
considered, air transportation of all 
supplies is offered as the solution. This 
has led to unsound ideas of the employ- 
ment of an armored force. 

Such operations as Stuart’s raid en- 
tirely around McClellan’s army in 
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Maryland are not suited to an armored 
force, due to the severance of communi- 
cations with the base. . Cavalry can 
live off the country for short periods— 
mechanical units cannot; horses require 
no mechanical adjustment, while gaso- 
line engines require a great deal. On 
the other hand, cavalry has neither the 
fire power nor striking force possessed 
by tanks. 

This does not imply that an armored 
force cannot strike at an enemy’s rear; 
on the contrary, this may prove to be 
its normal mission. Such operations 
will not be simply “raids” but will be 
more in the nature of a rapid advance 
and attack on some strategic point. It 
will often be advisable to hold a pesi- 
tion after its capture, and this will re- 
quire the maintenance of a line of com- 
munications. 

The inherent strength of an armored 
force, and its high mobility, mark it as 
an offensive arm of great power. Its 
































continued development undoubtedly 
will compel a modification of present. 
day tactics. This development should 
be along sound lines, avoiding the er. 
ror of wasting the force on trivial raids 
It is equally erroneous to assume mis. 
sions for an armored force in excess of 
its powers. 

Armored forces are still in the experi- 
mental stage, and it would be prema- 
ture to attempt to announce all princi- 
ples that govern their use. Enough has 
been accomplished, though, to bring to 
light certain factors that appear to be 
fundamental in establishing the radius 
of action of such a force. Naturally 
there are many other things to be con- 
sidered in directing an armored force 
besides its radius of action, and it will 
be a long time before the principles of 
armored operations are thoroughly un- 
derstood. However, a sound determi- 
nation of the radius of action will es- 
tablish a basis for further study. 








Historical Note 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


CCORDING to Polybus, at the time of the Punic 
Wars, the horses of the Spanish cavalry habitu- 
ally carried two men, one to fight on foot and one on 
horseback. This seems to have been the first instance 
of the employment of means to transport infantrymen 
faster than they can march. The present system of 
moving infantry in trucks is thus seen to be an idea 
over 2,400 years old, brought up-to-date. 








ARDLY had the echoes of the 
cuns of the first battle of Bull 
Run died away, when Major Gen. 
George B. MeClellan (then in West 
Virginia) was ordered to the Shenan- 
doa Valley “with all troops that could 
be spared.” The following day, as the 
full extent of the defeat was compre- 
the foregoing order was re- 
-cinded, and General McClellan was 
ordered to Washington “without delay.” 
On this same day, Holmes, no longer 
needed at Manassas, was ordered back 

o his former station in the vicinity of 
\quia Creek. 

On July 23 the Confederate cavalry, 
under J. E. B. Stuart, pushed on as 
far as Fairfax Courthouse. On July 
25 both sides seemed to feel need of 
reorganization; on the Union side the 
Departments of Washington and 
Northeastern Virginia were combined 
into the Division of the Potomac, un- 
der General MeClellan, with head- 
quarters at Washington; while on the 
other hand General Beauregard re- 
organized his I Corps into seven bri- 
gades, with some special detachments. 

A lull now ensued, with both sides 
apparently colleeting their forces for 
« fresh trial of strength. Bonham 
pushed on to Vienna on the 26th, and 
Johnston complained of lack of suf- 
ficient transportation on the 28th. Me- 
Clellan, after looking things over, on 
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Mayor Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
Il. THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN’ 
FROM BULL RUN TO FAIR OAKS 


of the danger of Washington, and rec- 
ommended an army of 100,000, under 
a single commander, to meet the sit- 
uation. Soon after (August 11), 
Beauregard, fearing some sudden move 
by McClellan, rearranged his forces 
along the general line Fairfax Court- 
house-Leesburg. 

On August 20, the “Army of the Po- 
tomac,” with General McClellan in 
command, came into being. From this 
time on McClellan bent all his energies 
toward creating a suitable weapon with 
which to strike. The Confederates 
watched him warily, determined to 
repeat their performance of July 21. 
On September 25 Major Gen. G. W. 
Smith was assigned to the II Corps, 
Army of the Potomac (Confederate), 
General Johnston retaining command 
of the entire force. 

About October 1 Johnston consid- 
ered taking the offensive but was de- 
terred by lack of suitable arms and 
transport for his army. McClellan’s 
force in and about Washington now 
totalled over 150,000, while that of 
Johnston was considerably less than 
half that number. An engagement oc- 
curred at Ball’s Bluff (Leesburg) on 
October 21 which seemed only to whet 
the desire on both sides for a real 
trial of strength. 

The day of the fight at Ball’s Bluff, 
Brig. Gen. T. J. Jackson was assigned 
to the command of the “Valley Dis- 


‘ The reader is reminded of the statement in the introduction to the retrospect series 
i\rantry JournaL for September, 1928) about differences between the conditions of warfare 


' 1860 and those of the present day. 


* For general orientation the reader is referred to any good map of northern Virginia. 
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trict.” The next day the “Department 
of Northern Virginia” (afterwards to 
become the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia) was organized with the sub- 
divisions or districts of the Valley, 
Potomac, and Aquia. General John- 
ston was placed in command of the 
new department, with Jackson, Beaure- 
gard, and Holmes commanding the dis- 
tricts. The strength of the entire 
force, according to a return of this 
period, was 61,200. McClellan esti- 
mated this foree at ‘150,000, well 
drilled and equipped,” and asked for 
a minimum force of 150,000 men and 
400 guns to oppose Johnston success- 
fully. 

On November 1 General Scott was 
retired and General McClellan placed 
in command of the “Armies of the 
United States.” Shortly after this a 
return of the Army of the Potomac 
listed its strength at 169,000 men and 
323 guns, very nearly the weapon Mc- 
Clellan had asked for, but he was not 
yet satisfied with its temper. The 
Confederates apparently feared an ad- 
vance at about this time, and made 
some rearrangements of their lines. The 
return for Johnston’s forces at the end 
of November showed a total (all three 
districts) of 82,500 men and 71 guns. 

From now to the end of the year 
both sides were busy planning—the 
Confederates to resist the oft-rumored 
advance, the Union forces to select the 
most likely point of attack. McClellan 
hinted to President Lincoln that he 
was evolving a plan, but seemed loath 
to disclose it as yet. The strength of 
his opponent had been increasing, too, 
for on December 31 Johnston’s return 
showed a total of 98,000 men and 109 
guns. Yet in the latter part of Janu- 
ary, 1862, McClellan’s secret service 
(Pinkerton) estimated that same force 
at 150.000. 





Late in February, 1862, Genera! 
Wool (commanding at Fort Monroe; 
suggested to Secretary of War Stanton 
an attack against Yorktown, Norfolk. 
and Richmond, using Fort Monroe a: 
a base. Early in March, McClellan 
indicated to General Hooker a plan oj 
the same general nature, but using , 
different base. Now, however, atten- 
tion was suddenly diverted to another 
theater of operations. 

On March 7 the Confederate forces 
quietly withdrew from Evansport, 
Dumfries, Manassas and Occoquan, ap- 
parently with the object of shortening 
their lines and concentrating nearer 
Richmond. The Union troops followed 
them cautiously to Centreville and 
Manassas. Also some 5,000 Confeder- 
ate troops were transferred from the 
Department of the Potomac to Suffolk, 
and Leesburg was relinquished to the 
Union forces. Then came the Monitor 
and Merrimac fight, and now General 
Wool urged McClellan to use Fort 
Monroe as a_ base for operations 
against Richmond. Two other im- 
portant events occurred at about this 
time; on March 11 General McClellan 
was relieved from command of the 
Armies of the United States (retaining 
command only of the Army of the 
Potomac), while on March 13 Gen. 
Robert E. Lee was charged with the 
“conduct of military operations in the 
Armies of the Confederacy.” Thus the 
Union forces lost unity of command at 
about the same time that the Confed- 
erates attained it. 

The Army of the Potomac was now 
formed into corps as follows: I Corps, 
McDowell; II Corps, Sumner; Iil 
Corps, Heintzelman; IV Corps, Keyes; 
V Corps, Banks. A council of war, 
composed chiefly of corps command- 
ers, recommended a plan of campaign 
similar to that of McClellan, with pro- 
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visos for the neutralization of the Mer- obviously up to General McClellan. 
rimae, transportation for the Army to McClellan acted with commendable 
ts new base, the cooperation of the promptness. On March 15 the bulk 
Navy in silencing batteries on the York of the Army of the Potomac was or- 
river, and leaving a foree adequate to dered back to the vicinity of Alex- 
protect Washington. This plan the andria, leaving a part of the II Corps 
president approved, with the additional (Sumner) at Manassas. The next day 
requirement that a sufficient force the V Corps (Banks) was ordered to 
could be left around Manassas to pre- move on Manassas, and Wadsworth 
vent the occupation of that place by (commanding the defenses of Wash- 
the enemy, and that Washington ington) cautioned to be prepared to 
should be left “entirely secure.” He reinforce Manassas if necessary. Mc- 
left the choice of base, “Fort Monroe, Clellan now requested that his com- 
or anywhere between here and there,’ mand be extended to include Fort Mon- 


OPPOSING FORCES 








Army of the Potomac Army of Northern Virginia 
(As of March 31, 1862) (As of April 30, 1862) 
(Major Gen. George B, McClellan) (Gen. Joseph E. Johnston) 
II Corps (Sumner)..... weee..eee.. 19,700 Right of Position (Magruder) 
Ist Div, (Richardson) |g | RS eer es Cerne 11,900 
ist Brig. (Howard) Semmes’ Brig. 
2d Brig. (Meagher) Griffith’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (French} Kershaw’s Brig. 
2d Div. (Sedgwick) Cobb’s Brig. 
Ist Brig. (Gorman) Reserve 
2d Brig. (Burns) pO ee 4,700 
3d Brig. (Dana) Toombs’ Brig. 
III Corps (Heintzelman)........ esas 30,000 D. R. Jones’ Brig. 
Ist Div. (Hamilton) ee TOE i. beni ees ccwaces 800 
~ — — Center of Position (Longstreet) 
ad Brie. (Berry) Longstreet’s Div. ............ ... 13,800 
a ae A. P. Hill’s Brig. 
2d Div. (Hooker) R. H. Anderson’s Brig. 
Ist Brig. (Grover) Colston’s Brig. 
2d Brig. (Taylor) Pickett’s Brig. 
3d Brig. (Patterson) Wilcox’s Brig. 
3d Diy. (Porter) _ Pryor’s Brig. 
2 Brie } poh al Left of Position (D. H. Hill) 
3d Brig. (Butterfield) ~—s hag O ra ae gee wed kp Uae aba 6,300 
IV Corps (Keyes)........ segs ba ent 34,800 Rodos’ Brig, 
Ist Div. (Couch) Ward’s Det 
Ist Brig. (Peck) R . ’ Di ; 
od Brig. (Graham) Rai > Bri Core ereereeeeseseees- ce 6,300 
3d Brig. (Briggs) ains rig. ; 
. ne Featherston’s Brig. 
xa he ee At Gloucester Point (Crump) 
od Brie, (Keim) Reserve (G. W. Smith) 
3d Brig, (Palmer) Whiting’s Div. aad Weis ab ined baie baat, ee 
ad Div. (W. F. Smith) heen Brig. 
ist Brig. (Hancock) He 1 6. B : 
2d Brig. (Brooks) g R 7 foie . B . 
3d Brig. (Davidson) .R, An lerson's RS A aera 2,000 
Syies MEEK. (Gc due sn crusseevns .. 4,100 Pettigrew's : Mikabsbess cs deaes 2,000 
Cavalry Reserve (Cooke).......++++. 2,00 Cavalry Brig. (J. E. B. Stuart)....... 1,300 
Artillery Reserve (Hunt)...........- 2900 Reserve Artillery (Pendleton) 
a ee eee Pitre ua ae rere 100,100 Total... ncrcccceccee sccceereccecs 55,600 
Guns jasc reacecsdendsbabdesion 272 LS eer cameaeee 182 
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roe and the troops there, and that 
temporary arrangements be made to 
insure cooperation at that point. On 
March 18 the leading elements (Ham- 
ilton’s Division, III Corps) sailed from 
Alexandria, and the Peninsular Cam- 
paign was fairly launched. 


THE MOVE TO THE PENINSULA 


At this time, according to an esti- 
mate of General Wool, the Confeder- 
ates had from 15,000 to 18,000 men 
between Gloucester and the James 
River, while at Norfolk and vicinity 
there were about 18,000 more. The 
Army of the Potomac moved steadily 
to its rendezvous at Fort Monroe and 
Hampton, the last units arriving early 
in April. The V Corps (Banks) had 
been ordered to move on Centreville, 
leaving Shields’ division to hold the 
Shenandoah Valley, and everything 
seemed well organized for the great 
stroke. 

McClellan’s plan of campaign, as 
explained to the Secretary of War on 
March 19, was simplicity itself. Tak- 
ing advantage of the Union control of 
the sea, he planned to use Fort Monroe 
as the initial base for operations along 
the line of Yorktown-West Point, with 
Richmond as the final objective. A 
decisive battle would be fought some- 
where between West Point and Rich- 
mond, which would—or should—result 
in the total discomfiture of the Con- 
federate forces in Virginia. The full 
cooperation of the Navy was an es- 
sential element of this plan; also the 
fall of Richmond would involve the 
fall of Norfolk in the natural sequence 
of events. | 

Meanwhile the Confederates were 
aware that something was in the wind, 
but were unable to decide just what. 
The presence of shipping at Newport 
News and Old Point indicated that 





































































those places were being reinforced, byt 
whether for operations on the Penip. 
sula or as reinforcements for Burnside 
in North Carolina seemed to be a per- 
plexing question. Magruder, command. 
ing the “Army of the Peninsula” (after. 
ward the Confederate right) , posted the 
bulk of his force in observation along 
the general line Big Bethel-Langhorne’s | 
Mill (Map No. 1). Soon becoming 
aware that his position was too ex- 
posed, he withdrew to the line York- 
town-Warwick River, with advanced 
detachments at Young’s Mill, Bethel, 
and Harwood’s Mill. 

On the Union side, Banks was on his 
way to Manassas and Centreville, and 
McClellan had received authority to 
control all the troops at Fort Monroe 
and vicinity. Hooker, on the lower 
Potomac, reported a large Confederate 
force in the vicinity of Fredericksburg. 
Sumner pushed on to Warrenton Junc- 
tion, and, soon after, Howard drove the 
Confederates beyond Rappahannock 
Bridge, which was destroyed in the 
event. The Union troops on the Penin- 
sula pushed north and occupied Big 
Bethel, the Confederate detachment 
there withdrawing. Magruder  esti- 
mated the Union force opposed to him 
at 35,000, and asked for speedy re- 
inforcement. Lee at this time was still 
in doubt as to the intentions of Mec- 
Clellan, and ordered Magruder to be 
ready to help Huger, in the event that 
the main Union blow should develop 
in the direction of Norfolk. On Ma- 
gruder’s report of the Union advance 
up the Peninsula, however, Lee sensed 
that the objective was Richmond, and 
took immediate steps to reinforce the 
Army of the Peninsula. Johnston was 
ordered to send 10,000 of his force to 
Richmond at once, and to be ready to 
move with the remainder in that direc- 
tion. Huger was cautioned, and in- 
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structed to be ready to assist Magruder 
in the event that Norfolk was not also 
threatened. 

McClellan now began to experience 
various difficulties. Late in March, 
Blenker’s division (II Corps [Sum- 
ner] ) was detached and ordered to 
General Fremont, apparently as a re- 
sult of political pressure brought to 
bear upon the President. On April 1 
General McClellan and his staff em- 
barked for Fort Monroe, arriving there 
April 2. The same day the President 
convened a board of two general offi- 
cers to inquire into and report whether 
or not his instructions to General Mc- 
Clellan concerning the conduct of the 
campaign had been complied with. 
Their report, rendered almost imme- 
diately, was to the effect that Wash- 
ington had not been left “secure.” As 
a direct result, the I Corps (McDowell) 
was detached with a view to covering 
Washington. This unpleasant news 
had been preceded by a wire removing 
Fort Monroe and the troops of Gen- 
eral Wool from his control, so when 
McClellan moved on Yorktown (April 
4), he had available two divisions of 
the III Corps (Heintzelman), two di- 
visions of the IV (Keyes), one of the 
II (Sumner), Sykes’ brigade of Reg- 
ulars, Hunt’s artillery reserve, and four 
regiments of cavalry—in all about 58,- 
000 men and 100 guns. Upon this ad- 
vance in force, Lee ordered Johnston to 
move at once on Richmond with the 
bulk of his force, as the direction of 
the Union blow was no longer in doubt. 
Magruder recommended a union of all 
disposable Confederate forces to beat 
McClellan; on the same day, on the 
Union side, two new departments were 
created (the Shenandoah and the Rap- 
pahannock, under Banks and McDowell 





respectively), and unity of command 
seemed farther away than ever before. 


SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF YORKTOWN 


McClellan advanced up the Penip. 
sula in two columns, via the Yorktowy 
and Lee’s Mill roads; Porter (16 bns.). 
Hamilton (13 bns.), and Sedgwick (13 
bns.) on the former; and Smith (13 
bns.) and Couch (14 bns.) on the lat- 
ter. The Union commander had been 
furnished a map, made by General 
Wool’s staff, on which the Warwick 
River was shown flowing parallel to 
the Lee’s Mill road, but not crossing it. 
On arriving at Lee’s Mill, Smith’s di- 
vision (the advance of the west col- 
umn) was stopped by strong Confed- 
erate works at that point, and recon- 
naissance disclosed the fact that the 
Warwick River flowed directly across 
their line of advance. The eastern 
column encountered resistance at about 
the same time, and McClellan found 
that the Confederates occupied an in- 
trenched line that extended apparently 
from Yorktown clear across to the 
James, and that the Warwick River, a 
considerable military obstacle, covered 
the Confederate front the greater part 
of the distance. 

At this time Magruder’s force was a 
secant 11,000 (13 bns.), and the line to 
be defended was some 13 miles long. 
Lee’s efforts now began to show re- 
sults, and reinforcements arrived to 
help stem the Union tide. While Me- 
Clellan was reporting the strength of 
the barrier he had run against and 
asking for reinforcements, the Confed- 
erates increased their force on the Pe- 
ninsula to some 31,000, with General 
Johnston in personal command. Frank- 
lin’s division of the I Corps (14 bns.) 
was ordered to McClellan, and started 
for Fort Monroe on April 13. On this 
date the Army of the Potomac showed 
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, strength present of some 105,000 
men, exclusive of Franklin and the 
forces of General Wool. 

McClellan pushed right ahead with 
js siege operations, while the Con- 


- federates continued to strengthen their 


works and rush up reinforcements. On 
Apri! 16 another reconnaissance was 
made of the works at Lee’s Mill. On 
the 18th Smith’s position was vigor- 
ously attacked twice, apparently in an 
effcrt to silence some of his batteries. 
The left of the line (II and IV Corps) 
was now placed under Sumner, and on 
the same day General Johnston sub- 
divided his line also, assigning Ma- 
gruder (21 bns.) to the right, Long- 
street (17 bns.) to the center, D. H. 
Hill (14 bns.) to the left, and G. W. 
Smith (14 bns.) to the reserve. At 
this time McClellan estimated the Con- 
federates in and around Yorktown at 
80,000, considerably above what the 
official returns show. 

On April 21 Lincoln wired McClellan 
that Fredericksburg had been evacu- 
ated and the bridge burned, and that 
a small part of the I Corps was op- 
posite the town. The next day Frank- 
lin's division (14 bns.) joined the Army 
of the Potomac, increasing its strength 
by some 11,000 men. Lee now seemed 
concerned about the movements of Me- 
Dowell at Fredericksburg, and dis- 
cussed the situation with Johnston; as 
a result the brigade of J. R. Anderson 
was ordered from Richmond to Fred- 
ericksburg to hold the Union forces 
there in check. 

McClellan now received from the 
War Department an intimation that 
the Confederates did not intend a stand 
at Yorktown, but would try to contain 
him there while they concentrated 
against MeDowell. This report was 
apparently caused by the movement of 
Anderson on Fredericksburg, for only 


two days later Johnston warned Lee 
not to expect him to hold the line of 
Yorktown much longer, particularly if 
the Union forces passed up the York 
River. Huger was also cautioned that 
Norfolk would probably be abandoned 
shortly after Yorktown fell, and to be 
prepared to cross the James to join 
Johnston’s forces before Richmond. At 
the end of April the returns of both 
sides showed as follows: 

Army of Northern Virginia (exclud- 
ing Huger), 55,600 men; (estimated) 
132 guns. Army of the Potomac (ex- 
cluding Wool), 118,000 men; (esti- 
mated) 294 guns. 

Johnston, aware of the disparity of 
forces, now prepared to evacuate the 
lines of Yorktown and the Warwick 
River before McClellan would deliver 
an assault. Under cover of darkness 
May 3-4, the Confederates abandoned 
their works and withdrew on Williams- 
burg, with practically no interference 
from the Union forces. As soon as the 
withdrawal was discovered (about day- 
light, May 4), McClellan ordered an 
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immediate pursuit; the cavalry, Hooker 
(14 bns.) and Kearny (now in com- 
mand of MHamilton’s division [13 
bns.] ), via the Yorktown road; Smith 
(13 bns.), Couch (14 bns.), and Casey 
(14 bns.) via Lee’s Mill road on Wil- 
liamsburg. Franklin (14 bns.) was or- 
dered to embark at Cheeseman’s Creek 
to move on West Point, with a view 
to interrupting the retreat of Johnston. 

The Union cavalry gained contact 
with the retreating column south of 
Williamsburg late in the afternoon of 
May 4. McLaws, with the brigades 
of Kershaw (3 bns.) and Semmes (2 
bns.), went to the support of the Con- 
federate cavalry, and the pursuers were 
repulsed for the time being. At about 
dark, some previously prepared re- 
doubts near Williamsburg were occu- 
pied by the brigades of R. H. Anderson 
and Pryor (3 bns. each) with a view 
to checking further pursuit. The Union 
cavalry, which had been maintaining 
contact with the Confederates, was re- 
inforced by its own leading infantry 
units, but darkness prevented further 
offensive operations. 





BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG 





Hooker (14 bns.), via Lee’s Mill 
road, and Smith (13 bns.), on the 
Yorktown road (they had exchanged 
roads via a country cross-road the eye- 
ning before), came in sight of the Con- 
federate works early on the morning 
of May 5. Smith deployed and re- 
connoitered the position, while Hooker 
promptly prepared to attack. At 7:00 
a. m. the situation was as shown on 
Map No. 2. 

R. H. Anderson and Pryor, forming 
the rear guard under Longstreet, stub- 
bornly contested the Union advance. 
Seeing the serious nature of Hooker's 
attack, the Confederates put in first 
Wilcox’s brigade (3 bns.), and then 
Pickett’s (3 bns.), and moved up A. P. 
Hill’s (3 bns.) to support Anderson. 
At 10:00 a. m. the situation was as 
shown on Map No. 3. 

Hooker’s attack was checked, and 
his men were gradually foreed back. 
Smith’s division (13 bns.), on the 
right, now sent Hancock’s brigade (4 
bns.) to occupy some works that ap- 
peared to be vacant on the Confederate 
left. Couch (14 bns.) and Casey (14 
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bns.), ordered to march at daylight, 
were so delayed by the condition of 
the roads that their leading elements 
did not begin to arrive on the scene of 
battle until about 1:00 p. m. Casey 
was halted some distance from the field 


to await supplies; while halted, the 
brigades of Peck and Devens, of 


Couch’s division, passed him, and were 
ordered up to strengthen the Unicn cen- 
ter; shortly after this Casey was or- 


dered to move up to the support of 
Hooker, who was having a hard fight. 
At 1:00 p. m. the situation was as 
shown on Map No. 4. 

Sumner, in general charge of opera- 


tions in the absence of McClellan, 
seemed uneasy about his center, and 
would not weaken it to support either 


Hooker or Haneock. At about this time 
the Confederates took the offensive; 
the brigades of Wileox (3 bns.) and 
A. P. Hill (3 bns.) attacked, supported 
by Pickett (3 bns.), and achieved con- 
siderable progress. The slowness of 
the withdrawal of the Confederate 
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trains had made D. H. Hill’s division 
(7 bns.) available to Longstreet, and 
his brigades were put in to fill a gap 
in the advancing line, and to meet the 
threat of Hancock on the Confederate 
left. By about 3:30 p. m., five of 
Hooker’s guns had been captured, but 
now on both sides ammunition began 
to run short. Casey arrived just in 
rear of Hooker, only to be counter- 
marched to the right for some unknown 
reascn; but Kearny’s division (13 bns.) 
now came up, and the pressure on 
Hooker was relieved, the Confederate 
advance checked, in spite of their hav- 
ing put in the brigade of Colston (2 
bns.) and two of Early’s regiments (114 
bns.) At 4:00 p. m. the situation was 
as shown on Map No. 5. 

McClellan and Johnston both ar- 
rived on the field at about 4:00 p. m. 
Johnston, finding all going well, did 
not interfere with Longstreet’s handling 
of the situation. McClellan imme- 
diately sent two brigades of Smith’s 
division and one of Casey’s (13 bns. 
in all) to support Hancock. The lat- 
ter, though yielding ground under heavy 
pressure, had succeeded in temporarily 
checking the Confederates in that 
quarter with a vigorous counter-attack 
with the bayonet. Longstreet, not wish- 
ing to incur any further risks in what 
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he considered a rearguard action, let 
the situation on that flank (Confederate 
left) stand, as darkness was close at 
hand. At 7:00 p. m., just before dark- 
ness put an end to the struggle, the 
situation was as shown on Map No. 6. 


THE ADVANCE UP THE PENINSULA 


On the morning of May 6 the Union 
forces found the Confederate works 
abandoned. Johnston was marching 
north from Williamsburg on Richmond; 
rain and the condition of the roads 
(according to McClellan) rendered pur- 
suit out of the question, but the divi- 
sions of Franklin, Sedgwick, Porter 
and Richardson were sent by water to 
the right bank of the Pamunkey near 
West Point, with a view to cutting off 
Johnston’s retreat. 

The next day Franklin disembarked 
at West Point, while the Confederates 
concentrated at Barhamsville. Whit- 
ing, with Hood’s brigade and part of 
Hampton’s (about 3 bns.), attacked 
Franklin vigorously, but without de- 
cisive results. The Union cavalry 
pushed on from Williamsburg to es- 






































tablish communication with Wes 
Point; McDowell was instructed to 
move south, and a naval expedition 
started up the James River. 

The Union forces now pressed stead- 
ily forward, while the Confederates 
continued to fall back in the direction 
of Richmond. McClellan complained 
about his corps commanders; Johnston 
of his lack of subsistence. Genera] 
Wool occupied Norfolk on the 10th: 
the Merrimac, unable to escape, was 
blown up. Johnston recommended a 
concentration of all available Confed- 
erate forces near Richmond, and con- 
tinued to withdraw on that place. Me- 
Clellan organized two provisional corps, 
under Porter and Franklin, and con- 
tinued to overestimate the force in 
front of him. McDowell was ordered 
to march on Richmond from the vicin- 
ity of Fredericksburg on May 18, and 
McClellan was asked to cooperate. 
About May 20 the opposing forces num- 
bered approximately: McClellan, 107 
000; Johnston, 54,000 (exclusive of! 
Huger). 
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McClellan pushed on to the general 
line of the Chickahominy, while Johns- 
ton continued to watch for a false step 
that would offer him an opportunity to 
resume the offensive. Much rain had 
fallen, and the roads were in bad shape. 
On the 27th, Porter had an engagement 
at Hanover Courthouse with some Con- 
federate forces en route to Richmond. 
McClellan was now astride the Chicka- 
hominy, with the III and IV Corps 
(55 bns.) west of the stream, and the 
remainder of his foree (72 bns.) plus 
cavalry and special troops, east of it. 

Johnston now heard that McDowell 
was advaneing south from Fredericks- 


burg. Promptly he began to concen- 
trate his available forces. Huger (6 
bns.) was ordered in from the vicinity 
of Drewry’s Bluff, and various other 
scattered units were brought into Rich- 
mond. McClellan saw indications of 
this concentration and asked again for 
reinforcements. Before they could ar- 
rive, matters had come to a head. A 
heavy rain flooded the Chickahominy, 
practically isolating the force on the 
right bank. On the evening of May 
30 the forces were disposed as shown 
on Map No. 7. Johnston prepared to 
strike the blow that resulted in the 
battle of Fair Oaks (or Seven Pines). 


CASUALTIES 
First Phase—to May 30 
(Includes Yorktown, Williamsburg, Hanover Courthouse, etc.) 


Union 

Unit K&wi M2 Total 
Hamilton ..3..seeekos 400 17 417 
Hooker .cs inden ieneen 1238 310 1548 
Porter ...«:sesaenact ee 70 395 
Cou iss skadeenaeee 103 24 127 
COGeY . .ccaveneeewawn’ 9 ee 9 
W. ©. Geen. .as eae 473 14 487 
Prankin ois sas bxon bot 158 28 186 
Cav. Reserve ........ 42 id 42 
All others ..... jake 40 1 41 

Aggregate .......e00. 2788 464 3252 


Confederate 

Unit K&w' M2 Total 
EEE Fe 106 43 149 
ee 312 14 326 
Anderson ...... rae 85 6 91 
| ee 164 26 190 
NY se cab bmn bw ae 231 is 231 
SE. «césatewent .oe.” 30Q 6 375 
cb weaka « ee 81 287 
Hood ..... iain enkee 37 + 37 
NE pC occencons en 4 is 4 
Cav. Bee ..... ras | - 11 
BE GERD .nawas. ccs, SR ll 363 


1877 «187-2064 


Note: All units not mentioned were either not engaged or suffered no casualties. 


1 Killed and wounded. 2 Missing. 








Infantry First! 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE first American killed in the World War was 

an Infantryman, Edward Mandell Stone. Mr. 

Stone enlisted in the French Foreign Legion, August 24, 
1914, and was killed in action November 25, 1914. 








American Militarism a Myth—Pro- 
tective Preparedness a Necessity 


Captain C. W. Curistenserry, Infantry 
Part II 


Last month the author first defined 
the term militarism as the word is com- 
monly used; then he discussed the ex- 
tent to which its evil influence is re- 
flected by the aims of American capital 
and by the program of education. He 
now turns to an examination of our gov- 
ernmental system for harmful symp- 
toms, touches upon the basic origins of 
war, and then discusses the necessity of 
protective preparedness. He concludes 
with a statement of the mythical na- 
ture of American militarism.—Ebp1ror. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND MILITARISM 


ISTORY sustains the conclusion 

that a true form of militarism can 
develop only in an autocracy or an oli- 
garchy, and then only when the ruler 
or the ruling few remain the same over 
a long period of time. No self-govern- 
ing, or even quasi-self-governing, peo- 
ple has ever had this experience, and it 
does not seem possible that it ever will. 
Regardless of its many defects, the re- 
public will always retain this control: 
if the representatives who make up the 
governing body run counter to the 
state’s welfare or to the people’s wishes, 
they stand subject to repudiation at the 
next election. That this weapon is fre- 
quently used in the United States, and 
that our congressmen constantly keep 
their political ears close to the electoral 
ground, is common knowledge. This 
democratic spirit is written into every 
part of our Constitution, has made a ci- 
vilian president the commander-in-chief 
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of our Army and Navy, and has made 
the forces of defense forever dependent 
upon an elected congress, as to size. 
scope and finances. 

Nations similar to ours in people and 
government have never shown a ten- 
dency to become militaristic, even 
though their conception of necessary 
preparedness has always exceeded ours. 
Of all the countries of the world, Switz- 
erland and Australia are two whose 
names are never linked with militarism, 
Yet they have long had universal mili- 
tary training. This is also true of two 
of the most consistently pacific consti- 
tutional monarchies, Norway and Swe- 
den. Switzerland’s case is peculiarly 
significant. In territory only about one- 
half the size of South Carolina, with 
a population of less than one-half of 
that of New York City, this tiny re- 
public maintains an army of 150,000 
trained soldiers upon her borders, with 
a reserve available of 300,000 more. 
Notwithstanding this, no one ever hears 
that there is the remotest menace of 
military dominance there. Just the 
opposite: for she has won for herself 
the title of ““The Model Republic.” 

While the unprepared nations of Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg were used as foot- 
bridges into France, Switzerland—the 
unprepared—maintained a continuous 
state of peace. Frederick A. Luenzli, 
former assistant appraiser of the Port 
of New York, and an ex-officer of the 
Swiss army, has said, “The big powers 
knew the tremendous obstacle they 
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would encounter in the well-drilled, 
efficient, patriotie Swiss army; there- 


fore it was not hard for them to decide 
it the better policy to respect the neu- 
trality of Switzerland, and to seek paths 
of invasion through less prepared coun- 
tries. 


There is food for thought here. Was 


it not remarkable that this small na- 
tion, in the very heart of the turmoil, 
could adhere so successfully to that 


precious state of peace and even retain 
the respect of the various belligerents, 
while the great United States of Amer- 
ican, separated from the scene by a 
broad ocean, should be forced into the 
conflict by a series of overt acts in the 
execution of a submarine policy that 
completely disregarded our neutral po- 
sition? Preparedness on the one hand, 
and a lack of it on the other, do not, of 
course, fully account for the phenome- 
non. That it was one of the controlling 
agents cannot be successfully refuted, 
however, in the light of published Ger- 
man documents which reveal that the 
Kaiser, Ludendorf, and von Hinden- 
burg all felt secure in the opinion that 
America, in her notorious state of unpre- 
paredness, would not, in fact could not, 
be foreed into making the stupendous 
effort necessary to join the Allies. That 
a president elected upon a “peace-at- 
any-price” and a “too-proud to-fight” 
platform might find war the only course 
left open is now history. The price 
that the nation paid in men and money 
ior its state of unpreparedness is also 
history. 

The United States has never been 
prepared for any war in which she has 
participated. And whether we feel that 
lier part in the World War or in any 
previous struggle was right or wrong, 
we can at least agree upon this point: 
that over-preparedness or militarism, 


or any phase of it, has never had any 
connection with our declarations of war. 
Just as in 1917, we have always been 
caught leaning over the other way. 

All of which, it seems, indicates 
strongly the absence of a positive cor- 
relation between preparedness and mili- 
tarism. Just so long cs these two words 
are employed loosely and interchange- 
ably, the investigator will continue to 
mistake the shepherd dog for the wolf; 
and he will keep holding the fear that 
this country, after 150 years of freedom, 
is at last becoming bound by militarism. 

I have at different times asked, quite 
respectfully, several of the proponents 
of this conjecture if they were familiar 
with the size of the standing army of 
this nation in comparison to those of 
other countries. Very few who gave 
definite answers showed even an ap- 
proximate familiarity with the actual 
ratings. One enthusiastic gentleman 
stated that of course he knew that our 
country was undoubtedly the most mil- 
itaristic of all nations, with the excep- 
tion of France. The truth is, as most 
of us know, that in numerical strength 
of standing army, the United States is 
twelfth on the world list, with such 
countries as Rumania, Poland, Spain, 
India, and Switzerland far ahead of us; 
and in point of total standing army 
plus trained reserves we are about 
twentieth on the list, with Belgium, 
Greece, Abyssinia, Sweden, Portugal, 
and many other small kingdoms and 
republics above us. 

“Tf these safeguards you have been 
talking about are automatically a part 
of our government and our country,” 
someone may ask, “why don’t they op- 
erate to check the War Department in 
its efforts to make soldiers out of all 
our young men?” 

This question is best answered with 
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a counter-query: “Upon what compe- 
tent evidence do you base the claim that 
the War Department is trying to make 
soldiers out of all our youth?” Even 
if the wish to do so were present, the 
task of turning out soldiers in the few 
weeks allotted to Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps and to Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camps is an impossible one, 
as those who have had experience dur- 
ing the last emergency, or since, can 
testify. The training in these summer 
camps, as in the schools, treats only 
with the basic elements of the profession 
of arms, through methods of instruction 
that tend to develop the participants 
physically, mentally, and morally into 
better citizens. Note that this state- 
ment does not make its claim to truth 
upon the word of War Department offi- 
cials, who might naturally show some 
bias; it depends upon the testimony of 
thousands of laymen who have either 
personally experienced the training or 
else have observed its workings, as in 
the cases of the college presidents quoted 
in a previous article. 

When congress passed the National 
Defense Act, it set a definite limit upon 
the activities of the departments of de- 
fense. This act thoroughly reflects the 
democratic spirit of the people and their 
government, since it provides for pre- 
paredness through civilian reserves in- 
stead of a large body of professional 
soldiers. If our standing army is not 
small, then no such thing exists. The 
number of postal employees of the 
United States exceeds by more than 
100,000 the combined forces of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 

A small regular army is all that a 
peaceful nation like America needs. 
Protection, not aggression, is her cue to 
preparedness measures. In fact, in the 
past, it has not even reached the pro- 





tective stage. Having our Nationa) 
Guard and the Organized Reserves by. 
ied in normal civilian pursuits, never tp 
be mobilized except in an emergency, js 
most valuable insurance against {he 
possibility of our country ever waging 
a war of aggression. These reserves are 
business men, bankers, and laborers 
first, and soldiers last. Appeals to them 
to denounce militarism is an effort to 
convert the converted; for the knowl- 
edge that training and membership jn 
the reserve defense system makes them 
eligible for first call has the effect of 
sobering rather than intoxicating their 
judgments. 

They do, however, admit the justice 
of this rule: He that takes part in the 
selection of his government and enjoys 
the benefits and protection thereof is 
bound in honor and fair play to defend 
that government. 

Why do some people cling to the old 
idea that what little army we have 
stands for the dissemination of the war 
spirit? Paid propagandizing and emo- 
tionalized viewpoints aside, the expla- 
nation for it seems to lie in the fact 
that many individuals believe that the 
days of “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower” are still with us. 

In Ye Olden Dayes, the man of valor 
was armed with the sporting weapons 
of the lance and the bow, mounted on 
a snorting charger, protected by a glis- 
tening coat of armor, and content only 
when battling gloriously and contin- 
uously for fair lady, clan, or booty. In 
those days war and warrior were in- 
separably joined in happy wedlock, and 
their union was productive of an un- 
ending stream of battles and frays. 

This romantic element did not drop 
miraculously into nothingness in the 
space of a few years, or even in a few 
hundreds of years. Gradually, how- 
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ever, the attractiveness and glamor of 
the spear and the shield have been re- 
placed with the trench of mire, the 
thrower of flames, the choking gases, 
the murderous bayonet, and the ob- 
literating “big-Berthas.” Modern war 
is. in truth, hell; and no one knows it 
better than the soldier. 

Even the very psychological forces 
that underlie war, while largely elemen- 
tal and relatively constant, have under- 
cone some changes. Participation in 
collective fighting principally for the 
sake of chivalry is gone, swallowed up 
by the more prosaic and more intricate 
causes that have grown out of the un- 
settled problems of economies, politics, 
and society. 

It is possible, of course, that some 
traces of the old philosophy of “war for 
war’s sake” might still be discovered in 
parts of Africa, Asia, and even in south- 
eastern Europe. What we are here 
chiefly concerned with is the United 
States and like powers; and I can base 
my conclusion on facts gleaned from 
many years’ experience in the govern- 
ment service, that the present concept 
of the Army or Navy officer of this 
nation as an agent for the furtherance of 
war is wholly erroneous, and is based 
upon logic so fragile, reasoning so di- 
verse, and arguments so whimsical, that 
it would not deserve the space here al- 
lotted to it were it not that a large part 
of the case against protective prepared- 
ness is predicated upon just such ful- 
minations. 


PROTECTIVE PREPAREDNESS NECESSARY 


So far we have limited our remarks to 
facts, testimony, and conclusions that 
we believe go far to prove that military 
training within a democracy does not 
make for militarism; that, in fact, 
American militarism is a myth. 

Why this preparedness anyway, even 


limited by the adjective “protective”? 
Because the United States cannot afford 
to discard adequate means of defense 
until the social culture of the major part 
of the world has reached a level at which 
a general disarmament program is nat- 
urally and universally accepted. Until 
that time arrives, the scrapping of our 
defensive measures would invite, and 
not discourage, conflicts. 

It would be futile to try to name all 
the influences that go into the causes 
of war. The principal ones appear to 
be Greed, Fear, and Ignorance. Now, 
if the composite thought of the individ- 
uals of a nation is largely the “mind” of 
that nation, how can we expect to elimi- 
nate obnoxious customs or folkways un- 
less we start reformation at the very 
bottom of our societal stratum? Can 
we, in reason, assume to world leader- 
ship simply by writing PEACE in large 
letters on the surface of our national 
stream, and leave the bottom in a state 
of muddy pollution? 

It takes only a very hasty glance 
about us to become aware that national 
housecleaning, as well as charity, should 
certainly begin at home. Our political 
crookedness, flagrant law violations, 
commercial and industrial dishonesty 
and cutthroat competition, weak and 
unjust social standards, robberies, mur- 
ders, and a topheavy economic order 
all combine to present an obvious clue 
to the source not only of national imper- 
fections but also of international mis- 
understandings. Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley of Columbia University, in his in- 
troduction to Professor E. O. Sisson’s 
book, “Educating for Freedom,” brings 
out that assassins, at the present rate, 

will, in about the same space of time, 
kill more people in the United States 
than died by bullet and bayonet in the 
eighteen months of the world’s bloodiest 
war. 
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The universe still holds many people 
who believe, with Bernhardi, that “war 
is a biological necessity of the first im- 
portance, a regulative element in the 
life of mankind that cannot be dispensed 
with.” Many of us are more hopeful, 
and look forward with a feeling of cer- 
tainty to its eventual disappearance. 
The job is a big one, however, one that 
calls for a quiet rolling up of sleeves and 
setting inconspicuously to work at the 
very base. 

The trouble with our modern profes- 
sional ultra-pacifists is that they are 
content with keeping their coats and 
white collars on, and fighting the war- 
institution from a desk or a platform. 
From this pleasant position, they rail 
and rant at the results and inevitable 
outgrowths, and shun the less pleasing 
but more effective task of shoveling 
away the mud around the roots of the 
causes. True progress seems never to 
be achieved by digging at the moun- 
tain-tops of error before we have leveled 
the hills. The hills, thus neglected, will 
become new mountains. 

Simply wanting to eradicate armed 
struggles, and talking about it, is the 
smallest part of effective action. It 
leads to an aimless baying at the moon, 
when it is the sun that burns. Italy 
wants to be a law-abiding country—so 
much so that her criminal code has 
been pointed out for years as the model 
of perfection. Yet this does not remove 
the causes of crime there, as her homi- 
cide record reveals, which in 1923-24 
surpassed that of any other so-called 
enlightened country. 

The nation, like the child, cannot skip 
the adolescent age of growth. War, 
with all its auxiliaries, will drop off as 
naturally as the winter coat of a snake 
when the collective individual conscious- 
ness has reached a sufficiently high level 


i , 


of social integration. And this wil] come 
as all prior progress has come, through 
regular and orderly steps—‘“line upon 


line, precept upon precept, here a little, 
there a little.” 


HOP-TOAD REASONING 


Hop-toad reasoning and loose think. 
ing on this question of preparedness are 
all too prevalent. One typical example 
is revealed in the testimony that a young 
woman,representing the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace, gave before 
the Committee on Military Affairs oj 
the House of Representatives. The 
young lady, in support of the Welsh 
Bill that involved the reduction of mil- 
itary traiming courses in educational 
institutions, testified, in part, 


Just last month the women of Ger- 
many gave the first of a fund of $400 to 
the women of France to plant trees in 
the devastated area. It seems to me 
that if the women of Germany can come 
together with a group of French women 
and get up a fund to plant trees in the 
devastated area of France, we, in ‘his 
country, with no war tradition to bind 
us, ought to take the leadership in 
abolishing militarism. 

The sincerity of this witness is not 
doubted; and the value of all efforts to 
further peace should invariably be en- 
couraged and never belittled, if predi- 
cated upon even an average study of 
facts. That predication appears absent 
in the case before us. 

What has the witness assumed? 
Judging solely by her own words, she 
has made two untenable assumptions: 
first, that “militarism” exists in the 
United States, notwithstanding that she 
has just admitted that this country has 
“no war tradition to bind us”; and 
second, that the fact that some German 
and French women cooperated in the 
planting of trees is a sure sign that the 
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ee, 
equses Ol War have been undermined 
aificiently to warrant this nation to dis- 
-ard one of the important parts of its al- 
ready slender system of defense. 

4 better understanding between 
French and German women is a welcome 
barometer, indicating as it does a war- 
mer international feeling; yet can we 
reasonably expect this one local event 
of Europe to prove an instantaneous 
cure-all for the war malady? 

If the United States adopted the plan 
of lopping off a piece of her defenses 
every time a friendly sign passed be- 
tween two European countries, it would 
not be long before that shrewd old- 
world diplomaey would set in motion 
such a flood of friendly gestures that our 
entire defense system would be self- 
destroyed. 

AMERICA THE LEADER? 


The suggestion that we take the 
leadership of the world in the matter of 
anti-militarism is a belated one; for 
the size—or rather the lack of size—of 
our forces would indicate that we have 
long since taken the initiative, not in 
the abandonment of militarism, but in 
the avoidance of it. 

For our government to take advice of 
this kind literally, and assume the 
“leadership” in the abolishment of all 
forms of preparedness, would likely 
prove a costly experiment. Sociology 
teaches that true leaders emerge from 
the group when the group reaches that 
crisis in its development that demands 
a certain type of leadership. Self-ap- 
pointed leaders seldom succeed. Hence, 
we might elect our country, altruistical- 
ly enough, as the defenseless leader of 
a defenseless world. But who would 
play follow the leader? Would Eng- 
land, with her absorbing oriental and 
colonial interests? Would France, as 


yet unrecovered from what she consid- 
ers a war of revenge and aggression? 
Would Russia, in the face of stupendous 
social and political upheavals and re- 
adjustments? Would Germany, in the 
infant stage of a government by the 
people? Would China, or rather could 
China, now in the throes of her 1776? 
Would Italy, with her dictator? Would 
Japan, with her problem of over-popu- 
lation? Would Austria-Hungary, with 
her ten main races and eleven principal 
languages? In short, just whom could 
this nation count on to follow our lead- 
ership without fail? In this considera- 
tion, let us not forget that today the 
most unpopular power in Europe, the 
debtor, is America, the creditor. 

No; it begins to look as if it would be 
the better policy for us to postpone our 
grandiloquent gesture at world leader- 
ship and begin an orderly regenera- 
tional from the bottom instead of the 
top. The wisest advocate of peace that 
the world has ever known showed man- 
kind, over nineteen hundred years ago, 
that the place to begin reformation is in 
the individual consciousness. Dr. E. H. 
Reisner, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has aptly said, in effect, 
that when we pass lightly over our own 
national problems and talk in vague, 
general terms of an international state, 
we are, to use his words, “taking a 
moral holiday at home.” 

As previously indicated, war in the 
past has been actuated in a large 
measure by fear—fear of over-popula- 
tion; fear of decreasing food supply, 
because of a growing industrialism and 
a shrinking rural acreage; fear of the 
imperialistic ambitions of other coun- 
tries; fears of all sorts too numerous to 
mention. Can we honestly expect to 
establish a state of permanent peace 
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without first coping with, and eradicat- 
ing, this rotten core of fear and dis- 
trust? 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


Outlaw war? Of course. But let it 


not be supposed that this action, any 
more than in the case of crime, will in 
itself solve the problem! So long as 
greed, hate, fear, and kindred evils rule 
the individual, these individuals will 
comprise nations that continue to quar- 
rel and fight. All armaments might be 
eliminated without the accomplish- 
ment of one bit of constructive prog- 
ress; for if the causes of war remained 
undisturbed, the accompanying tools 
would, at the first hint of a crisis, be 
reconstructed. 

Andreev, the Russian dramatist, died 
in 1919 of a broken heart over the 
World War. He believed that this con- 
flict would end despotic oppression, and 
actually prove a “war to end wars.” 
He began to see, as it continued, that 
there were powerful forces at work, 
particularly in his own country, trying 
to thwart this much desired end. When 
he thought he saw certain failure of his 
ideal, he gave up completely. A sad 
case, but so unnecessary; for his in- 
sight and experience should have 
shown him, a thinker, that it is folly 
to pin one’s faith to the elimination of 
war through agencies that leave the 
weaknesses of society practically un- 
changed. Even the great promises of 
the statesmen of those countries that 
suffered most in the last war will stand 
only in so far as they coincide with the 
ruling social culture of their peoples. 
We must not forget that the balance of 
power does not lie in a small group of 
highly intelligent and _ constructive 


statesmen. Men of this type are a 
present greatly outnumbered by the 
big-city hoodlum specimen; and _ the 
difference between the two character 
patterns is almost as great as between 
the hoodlum and Darwin’s monkey. 

So long as we have such wide ethica| 
diversification, conflict in some form 
will have to be regarded as a part of an 
incomplete social integration and, as 
such, is apt to recur. As Professor ( 
A. Ellwood has explained it, in sub- 
stance, the student of human culture 
cannot be greatly astonished that mod- 
ern civilized peoples have not yet suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of war; for war 
originated because all culture proceeds 
by the process of trial and error; and 
since man clings to his errors, frequently 
for a long time after he has detected 
them, cultural defects are relinquished 
slowly and with no little difficulty. 

This viewpoint is neither pessimistic 
nor militaristic. The purging of our 
social culture, though slow, is inevitable; 
and we can hopefully agree with Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick that the growth 
of social integration will continue until 
the separate nations will realize that the 
united welfare of all demands the united 
action of all. 

From all this, it looks as if the out- 
lawry of war were more akin to evolu- 
tion than to revolution. And if so, then 
it appears proper to delay this matter 
of dumping the Liberty Bell into Chesa- 
peake Bay, rending the national colors 
to bits, and declaring the capitol at 
Washington a huge political interna- 
tional house. A newer and more pacific 
world-patriotism will gradually super- 
sede all that is narrow in national pa- 
triotism just as fast as—and not until— 
the peoples of the world become ready, 
for it. 
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Conferences for the limitation of ar- 
maments are salutary and should con- 
tinue; but we must not be hasty in ex- 
ample or impatient in expectation. 
Causes of war being fundamentally so- 
cial and industrial, and the presence or 
absence of military forces being so little 
a part of the war complex, then the 
consideration only of arms reduction in 
international conferences is superficial 
and, naturally, is discouraging in re- 
sults. In fact, for the nation whose so- 
cietal standards favor war, the very 
fact that she is highly organized in 
peaceful pursuits means that she is in 
just that proportion better organized 
for war. Plentiful food and raw ma- 
terials, geographic position, commercial 
success, a wise control and utilization of 
capital, improvement of labor condi- 
tions—all contribute to the efficiency of 
the state in peace. Do they not. with 
equal foree add to the probability of 
victory in war? 

These and similar variable factors 
must be properly weighed in all future 
peace conferences. Yet no prospering 
nation of this age will permit itself to 
be penalized because of progress in 
peaceful industry! Right here is the 
snag; and how long it will remain so no 
one can foretell. Certain it is that it 
will take a building up of a carefully 
wrought procedure by expert, construc- 
tive thought. Impatience and abortive 


pushing will be fatal here, as in all 
worthwhile undertaking. 


BIRTH OF THE MYTH 


. Those loudest and most conspicuous 
in the cause of peace are too often the 
least effective. It appears to be the 
common method of the professional re- 
former and the inexpert zealot to look 
wildly about for some evident or visible 
cause of the evil, and then to concentrate 
exclusively upon it as if it were the gov- 
erning source of all the trouble. This 
unscientific method can mean only one 
result: the main contributors to the per- 
petuation of the undesirable institution, 
being concealed and deep-rooted, remain 
untouched; and the reformer rushes on, 
increasing in intensity his fight against 
the surface forces and growing more 
bitter towards those who dare suggest 
that his crusade is moving on the wrong 
road to Mecca. In the ensuing state of 
failure, this well-intentioned but wrong 
directioned person grows the more puz- 
zled and desperate, and unconsciously 
begins to see in his opponents a group of 
conservative obstructionists who favor 
the retention of the pernicious system he 
is combating. 

Thus an erroneous “picture in the 
head” is formed within the mind of the 
crusader; and out of just such an hallu- 
cinative conception is born the American 
Militarist and his Mythical Militarism. 








“Braggadocio” 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HEN General Bragg entered Kentucky at the 

head of what he thought was a victorious army, 
he remarked to a staff officer, “Veni, vidi, vici.”, When 
he came out it was vice versa. 











Some Duties of the Reserve Officer 
LizuTENANT P, C. Greene, Infantry Reserve 


IFE insurance salesmen often find 
that one of their most difficult 
tasks is that of convincing a prospect 
that he is ever going to die. That hope 
springs eternal in the human breast is 
not without its tragic aspects in spite 
of the fact that it may at the same time 
be man’s salvation in times of disaster. 
Within all of us is the almost unquench- 
able belief that tragedy will] never visit 
at our house. 

The opening paragraph of this screed 
is at least a vague outline of the rea- 
sons why the Reserve officer has duties 
imposed upon him which are peculiarly 
difficult of solution. In all of his duties 
he must convince at least himself that 
the tragedy of war is not an impossi- 
bility, and at the same time, to retain 
his reputation for a_ well-balanced 
mind, he must not take on the attitude 
of the jingo. His duties, generally 
speaking, fall under two heads. First, 
he must attempt to keep himself pre- 
pared to some extent for the possibility 
of war; second, he must in a measure 
attempt to keep his community alive to 
the needs of defense. 

In accepting a commission in the Re- 
serve a man places himself on record 
as believing that war is not an impossi- 
bility. But how many of us who have 
been proud to accept these commissions 
are sure that we shall exercise command 
in war time ourselves? If we are not 
convinced that we shall some day in the 
future have a vital personal need for a 
thorough knowledge of things military, 
how can we goad ourselves to the study 
of an art so vast and so difficult? After 
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four years of contact with Reserve of. 
ficers it seems to me that those who are 
best prepared are those to whom the 
work appeals as an avocation, a hobby, 
or by whatever similar term you choose 
to call it. Some would say that “nut” 
or “bug” best describes the individual 
who will give up his evenings to a study 
of map problems or to working out the 
intricacies of supply. Could the great 
American public see a group of Reserve 
officers tearing their hair over a prob- 
lem in elementary arithmetic in an at- 
tempt to determine the visibility of a 
hypothetical infantry battalion from a 
given point, it is likely that the verdict 
would be none too sympathetic. Most 
of us are none too apt to be compas- 
sionate toward the other fellow’s hobby, 
even when it deals with so vital an af- 
fair as our own safety. 

The officers of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard are sure that effort 
will in some measure bring reward from 
a financial viewpoint. The same can- 
not be said for the Reserve officer. 
Among the latter there are probably 
very few who do not spend more in the 
way of time and money than they can 
ever hope to have made up to them by 
active duty training pay. Further, the 
very fact that a man holds a Reserve 
commission is a reasonable guarantee 
that in case of war he will be called from 
the business or profession of a lifetime 
to the duties of a soldier. Certain op- 
timists and idealists would have us be- 
lieve that in the future things will not 
be as they have been in the past, and 
that our business and professional asso- 
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sjates who have not trained will be 
drafted as buck privates, while we, 


sporting “Sam Brownes,” will order 
them hither and yon. Common sense, 
however, indicates that, as in the past, 
business will continue, and it is reason- 


ably probable that the unprepared civ- 
lian business man will continue to do 
business and to reap unduly large prof- 
its while we spend our time and may- 
hap our lives in the defense of the na- 
tion. But this is not a confession of 
belief that we who are commissioned in 
the Reserve are a parcel of fools. Far 
from it. To be a real Reservist one 
must be wholeheartedly convinced that 
he is performing a work that is vital 
to the welfare of the nation. In other 
words, one must be an idealist, but that 
need not close one’s eyes to the unpleas- 
ant facts of the situation. 

That the training of the Reserve pre- 
sents many problems that have not 
been satisfactorily solved, is undeni- 
able. And as each problem is solved 
there will always arise other equally 
difficult ones for solution. But as mat- 
ters stand at present, we know that we 
can perform our most important duty, 
that of increasing our military efficiency, 
if we are enthused enough to follow 
through. Correspondence courses, group 
schools, troop schools, and active duty 
training periods are constantly being 
improved. 

The most recent regulations concern- 
ing the promotion of officers in the Re- 
serve Corps are certainly an indication 
that the powers-that-be are convinced 
that our organization contains an over- 
abundance of dead wood. To me this 
seems a most hopeful sign that the Re- 
serve Corps is not to be allowed to de- 
generate into a society of brass button 
paraders. Fourth of July orators have 


their place in our democracy, but re- 
sounding phrases will not get the 
“ammo” through at a critical period. 
And a Reserve Corps composed of a 
personnel whose sole claim to military 
leadership lies in the possession of dusty 
commissions is a snare and a delusion. 

In the past, vast amounts of time 
and breath have been devoted to the 
task of selling national defense to the 
Reserve. A glance over a recent an- 
nouncement of a state-wide meeting of 
Reservists brings the glad tidings that 
a speaker is being imported from a dis- 
tant State who is nationally known for 
his able presentation of the necessity 
for preparedness. Is it within the realm 
of probability that a single person at 
that meeting will need conversion to the 
creed of preparedness? Is it probable 
that a single really new idea will be 
presented? True, there will be some of 
the “brass button” boys present, whose 
sole contribution to national defense is 
the sporting of the uniform at public 
functions, but experience seems to indi- 
cate that they are fundamentally un- 
fitted for the real purpose of the Re- 
serve Corps. Would we not more nearly 
fulfill our primary duty as Reserve offi- 
cers by spending less energy in selling 
national defense to ourselves and de- 
voting more time and thought to the 
presentation of some of our actual mili- 
tary problems? 

In summing up the problem of in- 
creasing the military efficiency of our 
Reserve personnel, it appears inevitable 
that in our country we can never hope 
to have a large body of men who are 
so thoroughly interested in national de- 
fense that they will devote the requisite 
time and energy to make themselves fit 
for the job of stepping into the war- 
‘time tasks of mobilization, training, 
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supply, and combat. We must, there- 
fore, be content with a comparatively 
small group of open-eyed idealists who 
feel that the game is worth the candle. 

The secondary duty of the Reserve 
Corps, that of keeping the community 
reasonably interested and fairly well in- 
formed on the problem of national de- 
fense, is also the duty of any good citi- 
zen. But in the past this duty seems 
to have been over-emphasized at the 
expense of the first duty. One example 
of this is the fact that right now I 
should be spending my time on a cor- 
respondence course which has been lag- 
ging, instead of writing this. 

However, it is inevitable that the sec- 
ondary duty should fall heavily upon us 
as the largest body of civilians who 
have had a real opportunity to know 
and appreciate something of what pre- 
paredness or the lack thereof means to 
a nation. This work may be divided 
roughly under four headings. First, 
public addresses; second, private con- 
versation; third, enrolling boys in the 
C. M. T. C.; and fourth, securing re- 
placements for the Reserves. 

Comparatively few of our number 
ever have an opportunity to present the 
cause of preparedness before gatherings 
of non-military folk, but when such 
chances do arise they are to be seized 
eagerly. But there are certain funda- 
mentals to keep in mind if the oppor- 
tunity is not to be wasted, or worse 
than wasted. Speakers on any subject 
are frequently tempted to sin in at least 
two ways—two ways by which they can 
effectually kill any possible interest in 
their subject. First is the use of too 
many statistics as a prime means of in- 
ducing somnolence in an _ audience. 
Even to an audience possessed of an 
acquaintance with a subject, statistics 
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quickly become but a confusing and yp. 
interesting mass of figures. While sta- 
tistics do have a very important place 
in the presentation of many subjects 
they must be used with cireumspection, 
When used they should be of such g 
nature that they will appeal to the im- 
agination. An illustration of the right 
kind is a comparison between the size 
of the police force of New York City 
and the size of the combatant forces 
within the United States. Few people 
may know or care how many “coppers” 
there are in our largest city, but it does 
mean something to the average person 
to be told that within the confines of 
our country there are approximately 
only twice as many fighting soldiers as 
there are policemen in New York. Such 
a comparison cannot but leave a vivid 
impression that our military force must 
be spread very thinly over the country. 

Tables containing long columns of 
figures should be sedulously avoided if 
the suffering auditors are not to be re- 
duced to a feeling of hostility toward 
the speaker. Dr. Judd, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, insists that even in 
printed matter which is to be read by 
individuals deeply interested in a given 
subject the tables and charts must be 
so located that the reader can scarcely 
avoid them. If this is true of statistics 
prepared for readers who have a keen 
interest in the subject under discussion, 
it behooves a speaker to step cautiously 
when he is tempted to reel off figures to 
the laity. 

The second way in which speakers 
are often tempted to err when address- 
ing a group of laymen is that of delving 
too deeply into the technicalities of 
their subject. If you are uncertain as 
to the amount of military knowledge of 
your non-military friends, just ask 
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«ome of them a few very elementary 
questions concerning the Army. Ask 
them to define a corps area, to differen- 
tiate between a battalion and a regi- 
ment of Infantry, or to distinguish be- 
tween a 37-mm. gun and a trench mor- 
tar. Popular stories may have intro- 
duced a large minority of our voters to 
the mysteries of “K. P.,” but it is a 
safe bet that a “G. I. can” is still as 
much of an unsolved riddle as Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. Most of us can 
recall with pleasure the “Dere Mable” 
stories which were so popular during 
the war. The Doughboy writing to his 
sweetheart always avoided explanations 
by saying that the matter was “too 
tecknical” for her to comprehend. We 
need to remember that, unless we are 
careful, our own explanations of what 
appears simple to us will be too techni- 
eal for an audience that has but the 
most vague acquaintance with our sub- 
ject. Experience has proven that even 
highly intelligent high-school seniors 
glibly put admirals in command of 
armies and fight their naval battles 
with generals as leaders. It is well to 
remember that we are trying to inform 
and interest those who are relatively 
uninformed and uninterested, not that 
we are to exhibit our mastery of a com- 
plex subject. 

A third way in which many of our 
clan falls down on the job of arousing 
an interest in national defense is in 
making a publie appearance the signal 
ior a rabid attack on thousands of good 
iolk who do not happen to entertain 
deep convictions as to the necessity for 
preparedness. Public denunciation of 
devout parsons as tools of the Bolshe- 
vists will only arouse resentment in the 
minds of many and will amuse others 
at ourexpense. The recent storm of ad- 


verse criticism concerning the D. A. R. 
blacklist is a splendid example of the 
way in which a worthwhile organization 
may be made to appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of the nation. In times of 
peace the great majority of our citizens 
will side instinctively with the man who 
represents altruistic agencies and 
against the speaker who challenges him 
as being unpatriotic. It seems to make 
little difference that the alleged altruist 
has many of the earmarks of a drivel- 
ling idiot, while his opponent may have 
successfully commanded tens of thou- 
sands of men in the vast chaos of mod- 
ern battle. It may nauseate us that 
our fellow citizens are so willing to fol- 
low the will-o-the-wisp of unprepared- 
ness, but a public denunciation of our 
university internationalists will do lit- 
tle to aid our cause. 

In private conversation there are two 
main points to be kept in mind. First, 
if possible use such an opportunity 
where it will do the most good. While 
every man’s vote carries the same 
weight, that is not true of every man’s 
voice. It is very worth while to con- 
vince certain of our fellow citizens of 
the urgency of our cause. Many of 
them can be reached through private 
conversation who will be untouched 
otherwise. 

This leads to the second point, that 
is, an enthusiast in any field can make 
a bore of himself and kill the interest 
of those who should be persuaded to 
share some of our enthusiasm for the 
work in hand. But those whom we ap- 
proach in this way will generally listen 
with interest if we know our stuff and 
present it in an interesting way. That 
gets back to the primary duty of the 
Reservist, that we must study to keep 
ourselves informed. 
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Enrolling boys in the C. M. T. C. is 
supposed to be the duty of every Re- 
serve officer, but some by the very na- 
ture of their occupations have far 
greater opportunities along this line 
than have others. In nearly every in- 
stance it is a question of personal con- 
tact. In schools or other organizations 
where boys are found in groups, the se- 
lection of the leader among them is the 
most important task. Once the right boy 
is enrolled, there is little difficulty in se- 
curing the majority of those who are 
available. Not infrequently the task is 
to convert the parent rather than the 
boy. Again that means individual 
work. However, it does not seem sensi- 
ble to expect the Reserve Corps as a 
whole to indulge in this work, impor- 
tant as it is. The Reserve officer who 
has conscientiously worked to improve 
his military skill should not be flagel- 
lated into house-to-house canvassing 
for the C. M. T. C. There are those 
among us who have the ability and the 
opportunity to do this work, and it 
seems far better to push the work 
through them rather than to spend our 
energies in an attempt to have the Re- 
serve as a whole partake actively. One 
group of Reserve officers that has the 
opportunity is our personnel to be found 
on the high-school faculties of the land. 
Fortunately the majority of our school 
administrators look with favor upon 
the C. M. T. C., so that high-school 
instructors are seldom unduly repressed 
in their efforts to arouse an interest 
among the boys. It would be of con- 
siderable assistance to the teacher- 
Reservist if more State superintendents 
of schools-could be induced to grant 
scholastic credit for work done in the 
C. M. T. camps. Securing such ac- 
tion on the part of the superintendents 





would seem to be a logical job for the 
various State departments of the R. 0. 
A. and allied agencies. 

The fourth duty of the secondary 
group, that of securing suitable replace- 
ment personnel for the Reserve, is q 
most important one. A majority of our 
officers today have had personal experi- 
ence with the meaning of war, and it js 
not strange that they are keenly inter- 
ested in adequate preparedness. But 
what of the coming generation? Seniors 
are graduating from college this year 
who have but hazy memories of those 
hectic days when officers were made in 
ninety days. To one who has tried to 
develop in youngsters a healthy interest 
in the problems of ten years ago as they 
apply to the present, it seems an almost 
hopeless task to attempt to transmit a 
keen realization of the tragic meaning 
of unpreparedness, even to a sma! 
minority of our people. The one hope- 
ful aspect of the situation is this. Al- 
though our youthful hearers may yawn 
when we are not looking, they are in- 
clined to treat the rampant pacifist as 
a dealer in “banana oil.” And there 
are always those youngsters who sense 
the importance of the subject, and it is 
to them that we must turn for person- 
nel to carry on the fight when we drop 
out. 

There are few of us who do not know 
one or more boys who, we are sure, have 
the ability and the vision to carry on 
the work. There again we have per- 
sonal work to do. And this personal 
contact must be made not once, but 
many times. The boy must be aware 
of your interest in him throughout his 
college course. He doesn’t want and he 
doesn’t need preaching at continuously; 
in fact, that will sour him on the idea 
as surely as anything could. If you 
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Deine 
can unobtrusively convince him of your 
personal interest in him and at the same 
time make him feel that you have faith 
in his ability to carry the responsibili- 
ties incident to holding 4 commission in 


the Reserve, he will come through with 
what you want. 


The foregoing gives in general out- 
line only the duties of the Reserve offi- 
cer, Ours is a complex job, and in 


many particulars a thankless proposi- 
tion. Our Regular Army mentors prob- 


ably wonder how we can know as little 
as we do. Our non-military friends 
may be inclined to think we are just a 
trifle touched for spending so much time 
and energy on preparing for the ex- 
tremely improbable wars of the future. 
But ours is a job that can be well done 
only by the best, who are willing to 
give their best for the perpetuation of a 
free and independent United States of 
America. 








The Fire Power of Dismounted Cavalry 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE recent adoption of the 37-mm. gun for cavalry 
division increases the effectiveness of this branch 
when dismounted. The automatic weapons already 
carried with a cavalry regiment provide a strong ele- 
ment in the firing line. A regiment of 710 men can im- 
mediately place on a dismounted firing line 12 machine 
riflemen, 292 riflemen, 10 machine guns. 
Thus, excluding headquarters and service troop 
personnel, and troopers acting as horse guards, the 
cavalry firing line has one automatic weapon per every 


thirteen riflemen. 





The Human Mind and Its Activity 


Captain Joun H. Burns, Infantry 


“But what are men! 


HE life of an Army officer is spent 

in directing and controlling human 
conduct. It is superfluous, perhaps, to 
add that all conduct is the resultant of 
mental processes, but that fact will bear 
constant repetition, for there is a mili- 
tary tendency to ignore all but physical 
factors. The true leader is one who 
knows how to manipulate these mental 
processes to secure the result he desires. 
As a matter of fact, there are no better 
practical psychologists than some of our 
older Army officers, but it took them a 
lifetime to gain this knowledge and 
skill. And in such a busy life there has 
been no time to ponder, to sift, and to 
digest their varying experience, and de- 
rive general conclusions or laws from 
them which might be passed on to the 
tyro. 

Until the Army develops its own 
psychologists—or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, until the Army 
develops a group of articulate psycholo- 
gists—we shall have to depend on the 
theoretical psychologists to give us the 
fundamental laws of human psycholo- 
gy. If these laws were generally under- 
stood throughout the Service, we should 
have a skeleton to which we could fit our 
extensive but uncorrelated psychologi- 
cal knowledge. In this way the present 
vagueness of psychology would give 
place to something more concrete, theory 
would fit into observed facts, and even- 
tually we should evolve a psychological 
code of great value in peace and of infi- 
nite value in war. 


*See “Psychology in the Army,” by Captain Burns, in the INrantry Journat for Septem- 


ber, 1928. 
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How much easier it is to attract their attention, and 
strike their imagination by absurdities rather than rational ideas!”—Napo.zon 

































































The first step in approaching the 
problem is to ascertain the structure of 
the normal mind and determine hoy it 
functions. We do not greatly care how 
the abnormal mind functions; that js 
the problem of the psychiatrists. But we 
do need to know the general laws that 
govern the operation of the normal 
mind. What is this thing we call mind, 
and under what laws does it operate? 
That is our problem. When we know 
these things, we can go about devising 
ways and means for controlling, stimu- 
lating, and repressing minds in accord- 
ance with our military ends. 

It will not do to study the process of 
thinking alone, for the thinking part of 
the mind is only a portion of it. Con- 
scious thinking is powerfully and in- 
sidiously affected by certain subtle 
forces—forces which are within the 
individual’s mind, but of which he is, 
for the most part, entirely unaware. The 
old type psychologists who concentrated 
their attention on the conscious mind, 
or the content of consciousness, as they 
called it, produced little value in inter- 
preting human conduct. True, they 
learned a great deal about the rational 
processes, and how men reason and 
learn, but they spent too much time in 
introspection, and over-emphasized the 
rational faculties. If human conduct 
were the outcome of pure reason, their 
results would have been extremely valu- 
able, but unfortunately or fortunately, 
as the case may be, human conduct is 
seldom the outcome of rational thoug)tt, 
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‘hough it may appear so. Hence their 
conclusions were of little value to men 
concerned in interpreting, directing, or 
predicting human conduct. Therefore 
the old psychology had little to offer 
the Army, if we except the application 
of psychology to instruction. 

But the new psychology has a great 
deal to offer the Army. It has concen- 
trated its attention on the causes of 
human behavior. It has approached the 
subject from a biological standpoint, in 
its effort to ascertain the springs that 
actuate human conduct. This method 
has revolutionized the conception of 
psychology. Though a great many of 
the new principles are still subjects of 
controversy, enough has been agreed 
upon to outline the field clearly and to 
serve as a practical basis for interpret- 
ing and guiding conduct. If the student 
has the patience to wade through the 
weird terminology that surrounds the 
new science, and is careful to discount 
the claims of the “lunatic fringe” which 
always attaches itself to a new move- 
ment, he will be amply repaid for his 
effort. For at last the mists have been 
blown away from the subject. Instead 
of being a companion to metaphysics on 
an airy height of words, it has been 
brought to earth. In fact one of the 
chief objections of the new psychology 
is that it is too “earthy.” 

It will be the effort of this article to 
outline the new discoveries in the field 
of psychology with a minimum of tech- 
nical words. The space available will 
not allow a complete analysis and ex- 
position of every item; hence many 
things may seem to be stated dogma- 
tically, whereas the intention is far from 
being dogmatic. 


ng 
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STRUCTURE OF THE MIND 


In light of the new knowledge on the 
human mind, two widely accepted be- 


liefs must be discarded. First, we must 
revise the opinion that the mind means 
only conscious thought processes; and 
second, we must lay to rest the myth 
that human action is the logical outcome 
of intelligent, conscious thinking. Man 
has been called the reasoning animal, 
but the truth is that while homo sapiens 
has the capacity for reason he seldom 
uses it. The most fundamental activi- 
ties of the mind are non-rational and 
largely unconscious. With these hereti- 
cal statements as a prologue, let us look 
into the actual structure of the mind. 
One of the chief contributions of the 
new psychology is the conception of the 
dual mind, or perhaps it would be better 
stated as one mind divided into two 
parts. First, there is the conscious mind, 
or that part with which we do our con- 
scious thinking. It corresponds, gen- 
erally, with the popular connotation of 
the word “mind.” In this conscious 
mind are stored all the memory traces 
which an individual accumulates dur- 
ing his lifetime. These mental elements 
are utilized to carry on any mental 
activity. With the conscious mind the 
individual imagines, daydreams, ra- 
tionalizes, and occasionally—only occa- 
sionally and with reluctance—reasons. 
The other part of the mind is the un- 
conscious part, sometimes called the 
subconscious. Normally we are entirely 
oblivious to its workings. Until late 
years it has been disregarded, and even 
yet some old type psychologists mini- 
mize its importance. But from the 
standpoint of human behavior, it is by 
far the most important part. It is the 
center, the core of all mental activity. 
In it lie the mental elements that cor- 
respond to the fundamental instincts, 
which man, in common with the higher 
animals, possesses. In this unconscious 
mind the instincts are constantly ac- 
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cumulating energy, if one may use a 
term from the field of physical science. 
It is this energy which, forcing itself up 
into the conscious mind, continually 
directs, energizes, and distorts conscious 
thought processes. Thus the most fun- 
damental activities of the whole mind 
are largely non-rational, i.e., not based 
on reason. Reason is a later develop- 
ment of the mind, biologically speaking, 
and actually plays but a minor part in 
even the most intelligent human. 
The modern view of the mind, then, is 
a central core of instincts surrounded by 
a superficial fringe representing the con- 
scious mind, which is built up by an 
accumulation of memory traces. If 
the conscious mind seems inert, it is with 
the inertness of a storage battery, whose 
plain exterior gives no indication of the 
power it contains. Properly connected, 
the battery can run a variety of delicate 
machines. Properly connected, the un- 
conscious mind runs the complicated 
machinery of the conscious mind and 
furnishes the driving power of thought 
and of personality. This conception of 
the mind is a great change, but if one 
holds closely to it, many apparently 
inexplicable actions can be explained; 
the causes of human behavior then be- 
come, if not obvious, at least ascertain- 
able. 
A simple incident may illustrate how 
the two parts of the mind interact. Dan- 
-ger confronts a man, and he flees. Ana- 
lyze this and three things are disclosed. 
First, the recognition of the danger; 
second, the emotion or feeling aroused; 
and third, the flight. Psychologists 
have given names to these phases. To 
the recognition of the danger they give 
the name “cognition”; to the feeling of 
emotion aroused, “affect”; to the action 
or the tendency toward action which 
flows from the feeling, ‘“conation.” 





Analyzing still further, we can see that 
the recognition is a process that takes 
place in the conscious mind; the feeling 
aroused is a product of the unconscious 
mind, and results from stimulation of 
the instinct of self-preservation; and 
the natural action which results from 
this feeling is flight. From this it should 
be noted that when an instinct is stimu- 
lated it manifests itself to the conscious 
mind as a feeling, a compulsion, a de- 
sire, an urge—call it what you will—to 
do a certain definite thing. Although in 
this case this is rather apparent, it is not 
always so. Instincts seldom manifest 
themselves so clearly. But it is well to 
remember that any strong feeling one 
may have is indicative of instinctive 
prompting. It would be wise, in such a 
situation, to stop and ponder if the con- 
templated and seemingly natural action 
isrational. Try to apply reason to such 
a situation, in an effort to plot a course 
of action. But be careful, for reason is 
a treacherous jade; it will likely be 
found that she favors the instinctive 
action, for she is usually utilized to cloak 
instinctive desires. 

But to return to the man who fled 
from danger. Some may disagree with 
that analysis, and state that the man, or 
some men at least, would not flee from 
the danger. This is true. A man con- 
fronted by danger may stand his ground, 
but he cannot eliminate the feeling of 
fear, nor the tendency toward flight 
which flows from this feeling. These 
things are automatic and beyond his 
control. The only thing he can control 
is the action. Rigorous repression may 
eliminate all thoughts of flight from 
consciousness, and even the conscious 
feeling of fear. But in the dark depths 
of the unconscious mind fear still exists 
and strives to produce its natural cona- 
tion—flight. Therefore, if not impell- 
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‘ne him to action, it is subtly moulding 
pis thoughts. Iron discipline, esprit de 
corps, élan, patriotism—nothing can 
eliminate this urge. They can only 
prevent the process from ending in flight, 
and that for only a short time. The 
mental reaction is quite beyond their 
reach. The fearless man, the man who 
has no fear—if he exists—is as much a 
hiological freak as the man born with- 

































out arms. 

Some may hold that reason is the 
thing that prevents flight. This is in- 
correct. The bar which prevents the 
automatic flight is not the application 
of intelligent reason to the situation, 
but, as we shall see later, is instinctive 
in character. If reason produced cour- 
age, then the great masters of reason, 
the philosophers, would be the world’s 
most courageous group, whereas they 
are a notedly timorous lot when it comes 
to physieal courage. The story of the 
calm courage of Archimedes at the fall 
of Syracuse is very likely apocryphal. 

Since the great work of military men 
is overcoming the effects of fear, the 
above example, analyzing the natural 
human reaction to fear, is important for 
itself alone. But the important point is 
that all instinets operate in the same 
manner, and that the human mind is es- 
sentially an apparatus for initiating and 
carrying out such actions. As one noted 
psychologist says, “Fundamentally the 
human mind, like that of an animal, re- 
mains a complex mechanism for initiat- 
ing and carrying out specific conations; 
.e., doing things, and ean only be com- 
prehended if it is constantly regarded in 
that light.”* The study of the mind, 
then, should begin with the instincts 





Co., New York, 1925, p. 46. 


Company, New York, 1919, pp. 47 and 48. 
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instead of with the rational faculties. 
INSTINCTS 


It is not too much to say that the ends 
of human activity may probably be 
found in extensions, combinations, 
modifications, or perversions of the great 
primitive instincts. To one who holds 
the prevailing opinion that human be- 
havior is the result of reasoning, this 
may seem like a broad statement. Yet 
all of us have plainly felt occasionally 
the urge of instinct. For example, it is 
plain that the young man who chooses a 
wife does not go about it in a rational 
manner. He does not sit down and 
coldly, shrewdly, review all his maiden 
acquaintances, make an estimate of the 
situation, and pick the one most suited 
to his disposition, purse, and future ca- 
reer. On the contrary, he falls in love, 
as we say, and marries the girl whom 
instinct has selected. No fault is found 
with this method, but one cannot call it 
a rational one. Any reason which the 
young man may use in the affair comes 
after the choice is made, when he can 
think of a thousand reasons to justify 
his selection. But the point is that his 
selection, good or bad as it may be, was 
not made logically but in obedience to 
an instinctive desire. In the smaller 
affairs of life, instinct, in a more subtle 
manner, determines action. 

To analyze and define the separate 
instincts seated in the unconscious mind 
is a difficult thing. There seems to be 
no general agreement on this. But it is 
not necessary to quibble over this point. 
Trotter* generalizes and states that 
there are three great elemental instincts, 
sex, self-preservation, and nutrition; 


*Tansley: “The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life.” Revised edition. Dodd, Mead 


‘Trotter: “Instinets of the Herd in Peace and War.” Revised edition. The Macmillan 
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and a fourth, later in arrival on the bio- 
logical scene, but tremendously power- 
ful—the herd instinct. Whether these 
comprise all the instincts, or are in truth 
unit instincts rather than a combination 
of instincts, does not concern us here; 
we can leave that for the psychologists 
to settle. Certainly nutrition is not a 
unit instinct, but a grouping of instincts, 
of which pugnacity and curiosity are two 
which readily suggest themselves. Of 
the grouping of Trotter’s, sex, self-pres- 
ervation and the herd are generally re- 
garded as true unit instincts. The 
classification is valuable, however, as it 
gives a simple organization of the con- 
tents of the unconscious mind, and 
simple generalizations in psychology are 
hard to find. 

Aristotle said, ““Man is a social crea- 
ture.” He is that, and more. He is a 
herd animal. A great many people will 
find it difficult to subscribe to that, al- 
though to themselves they may admit 
that the other primitive instincts still 
exist, and at times have directed their 
action, instead of reason. The reason 
why the action of the herd instinct is 
not clearly recognized is because its 
promptings seem the natural and sensi- 
ble thing to do. And may it be stated 
here that the seemingly natural thing 
to do is not always the rational thing— 
generally it is exactly opposite. Since 
this is so, we may profitably spend a lit- 
tle time in studying the herd instinct. 

The herd instinct indicates its pres- 
ence by the desire we all have to be like 
other people. Men have no instinct 
that makes them wear a derby hat, for 
instance; but let a few of the élite adopt 
that monstrosity, and promptly each 
man, desiring to be like his fellows, pro- 
ceeds to don one. So natural seem the 
dictates of this instinct that we seldom 
realize that we are being directed by an 
instinct rather than rational thought. 






































































The herd instinct manifests  jtse}; 
clearly in the intense desire of humans to 
be among their own kind, the horror o; 
loneliness—not for nothing is our most 
drastic punishment solitary confine- 
ment—the desire to be well thought oj 
by one’s associates, to do nothing that 
will bar one from the pleasant associa- 
tions, or that will bring on the censure 
of the group. Under the urge of the 
herd instinct, people desire to live as. 
act as, dress as, talk as—yes, and even 
think as the members of their herd do. 
To do anything that might bar them 
from the herd, to wear anything that 
might be slightly different from herd 
apparel, even to hold any thought that 
might be contrary to the thought oi 
their herd, gives rise to mental pain 
What the herd does is always right and 
proper, while anything different is queer 
or downright immoral. So the British 
Raj in India frowned on the nudity oi 
the nautch dancers some years ago be- 
cause it conflicted with British herd 
opinion regarding feminine apparel. 
Today dancers almost as scantily elad 
romp on the London stage, and it is quite 
all right, for in the meanwhile the herd 
opinion of the British has changed. To- 
day we see something incongruous, even 
humorous, in the African maid who 
wears a ring in her nose, for we know 
well that such rings should be worn only 
in the ears. Reason has nothing to do 
with our attitude on these matters; it is 
instinctive. Some of our divines who 
inveigh against bobbed hair and short 
skirts might ponder on that fact. 

The universal expression, “What will 
people say?” is the whisper of the herd, 
which subtly intrudes in all the affairs 
of life, great and small; and this, not 
reason, decides the issue. Any opinion, 
no matter how puerile, coming from any 
person, no matter how insignificant, will 
receive respectful attention if prefaced 
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by the phrase, “they say.” For the indi- 
vidual is speaking not for himself but 
with the voice of the herd. 

There is an important characteristic 
about the working of all instinets which 
should be noted. It would appear that 
a portion of the energy derived from 
any one instinct may be transferred and 
utilized to lend greater force to another 
instinctive activity. There thus seems 
to be a general pool of mental energy, 
which can be drained through any one 
of the instinctive channels. This may 
account for the fact that the Don Juan 
type of individual seldom makes: his 
mark in any other activity, for the bulk 
of his mental energy—not physical, 
mark you—is discharged through one 
channel, leaving little for any other 
mental activity. The energy from an 
instinct may also be directed to a high- 
er end than the primitive activity dic- 
tated by the instinet. In this sense, the 
instinct is said to be “subliminated.” In 
passing it may be remarked that certain 
phases of art and religion show very 
evident traces of a subliminated sex in- 
stinct. 


COMPLEXES 


But the instincts do not simply fur- 
nish urges to action. They have a definite 
effect on the organization of the mental 
elements that go to make up the con- 
scious mind; hence they have a power- 
ful effect on the process of thinking. If 
cae were able to see the conscious mind, 
it would appear as a mass of memory 


traces inextricably bound — together. 
Each little mental element has connec- 
tions that tie it to others. Thus, when 


one memory trace enters consciousness 
—Le., 1s thought of—it suggests an- 


other, and so the thoughts flit through 
the conscious mind, each memory trace 
suggested by the one preceding it. If 
one scrutinizes his own thoughts care- 
fully, one will find that the tie that con- 
nects thought with thought is not a ra- 
tional one. For instance, a whiff of per- 
fume may suggest to one person his 
sweetheart, while to another it may sug- 
gest that his wife is spending too much 
money on fragrant French beauty 
creams. In neither case is the connec- 
tion rational, although it is a natural 
one. This answers the question, “Where 
do our thoughts come from?” 

The tie that binds these memory 
traces in the conscious mind is one of 
feeling, or, as the psychologists call it, 
“affect.” This affect has its source in 
the unconscious mind. Thus the great 
instincts whose mental elements are lo- 
cated there furnish not only the energy 
that actuates the conscious mind but the 
ties that bind the mental elements of the 
conscious mind into networks. These 
networks are called “complexes.”* When 
an instinct is stimulated, the mental 
elements bound together in a network 
by that instinct follow one another into 
consciousness—that is, the individual 
thinks of them. When the energy de- 
veloped by that instinct wanes, or an- 
other instinct receives a greater stimu- 
lus, the thoughts slip into another 
complex. The instincts are constantly 
developing energy and seeking expres- 
sion. When an instinct is satisfied it 
subsides and begins to accumulate more 
energy. As the power of the instincts 
waxes and wanes, the tide of thought in 
the conscious mind ebbs and flows. 

This action of the unconscious mind 
on the conscious mind produces three 


“The word complez is used here in the original sense of Jung, who popularized the term, 
and of Tansley, in his New Psychology. It is not used in the Freudian sense of a repressed 


complex of which more later. 
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great networks of mental elements, 
which, since they are common to all, are 
called the universal complexes. From 
the sex instinct comes the energy that 
binds a great number of memory traces 
together in the sex complex; from the 
herd instinct comes the herd complex, 
and from the instincts that center around 
self, two of which are pugnacity and self- 
preservation, comes the power that binds 
a great group of mental elements into 
the ego complex. These great complexes 
are composed of many smaller com- 
plexes, some of which may be partially 
in one of the great universal complexes 
and partially in another. Each of us 
has other complexes, but since they vary 
with the individual and depend on acci- 
dental circumstances they are called 
particular complexes. But in the forma- 
tion of all complexes instinct plays a 
part. 

Speaking of the effect of complexes, 
one psychologist says: “A very large 
part of our actions and opinions are en- 
tirely determined by our complexes, and 
by far the largest part are more or less 
colored by them, even when we are able 
to emancipate our judgments so far as 
to be able to act or judge to some extent 
independently of the bonds of our com- 
plexes.”* 

We can sum up all that has gone be- 
fore in the following short paragraph: 


es 


First, the mind is composed of two 
parts, the conscious and the uncon. 
scious. In the unconscious lie the mental 
elements that correspond to the primi- 
tive instincts. Second, these primitive 
instincts are constantly developing 
sort of psychic energy that actuates the 
individual and binds together the mental] 
elements of the conscious mind into 
complexes, of which there are three great 
universal ones—sex, ego, and the herd. 
We might use a figure of speech, and 
say that the unconscious mind is the 
dynamo that furnishes the energy to 
actuate the conscious mind and the 
magnetism that binds the elements of 
the conscious mind into networks. It is 
with this instinect-bound, non-rational 
mind that we, as Army officers, have to 
deal, and—just a word of caution—with 
which we have to think. 

It is well to have that idea firmly fixed 
before going to a consideration of the 
functioning of the mind. The mind is 
not a sort of supreme court, which calm- 
ly, judicially, considers all data and de- 
livers a logical opinion based on those 
data. On the contrary, the mind deals 
with problems in the manner of a 
rowdy caucus, where the decision goes 
to the strongest and most vociferous ele- 
ment. 


(To be concluded) 


*Tansley: “The New Psychology and Its Relation to Life,” p. 68. 
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HE subject of this article is the 

construction of a small-bore range 
in a cold or rainy locality where a 
suitable building is not available. Be- 
fore discussing the actual construction 
or method of construction of this range, 
[ should like to make a few general re- 
marks on the importance of small-bore 
firing. 

Not so many years ago, rifle firing 
did not hold the important place in the 
Infantry organization that it does to- 
day. Little attention was paid to rifle 
firing until organizations went on the 
range for their annual record firing, and 
little stimulus was offered between fir- 
ing seasons to keep up the soldier’s in- 
terest in his weapon. Conditions now, 
however, are quite different. The or- 
ganization that does not qualify at 
least 80 per cent of its members is 
looked upon as a “poor shooting out- 
fit,” and 100 per cent qualifications are 
not at all uncommon these days. I be- 
lieve any organization can qualify 100 
per cent, or nearly that, if the organiza- 
tion commander takes an active per- 
sonal interest in the training and makes 
the maximum use of a small-bore range. 
By “maximum use” I mean year round 
firing by individuals, by inter-squad 
and inter-platoon competitions, by 
competitions with other companies, and 
by entering National Rifle Association 
matches. The latter is accomplished 
by registering with the National Rifle 
Association and then on a certain date 
firing a prescribed course and mailing in 
the results, 


Construction of a Small-Bore Range 


Where a suitable building is not available 
LizuTENANT C. E. Jackson, Infantry 


The value of small-bore firing to the 
recruit is beyond estimate. With none 
of the external influences that affect 
range firing, and with no “kick,” which 
causes him to flinch, he will soon dis- 
cover that he can make good scores, 
and that is the surest stimulus for good 
firing on the range. 

Now for the construction of the range 
itself. First, have it as near the bar- 
racks as possible. If you can, have it 
right beside the barracks so that the 
men can step out of the door and on to 
the firing point. This eliminates ef- 
fort on the part of the soldier (a vital 
point to consider). Many men will fire 
regularly under the above conditions, 
whereas they would debate the question 
a long while of walking 200 or 300 
yards, and would then probably decide 
in favor of “bunk fatigue” or “shoot- 
ing the bull” instead. Second, have 
fairly level ground; 100 feet is all that 
is necessary. 

The plan of construction is simple. 
Build a shed over the firing point, with 
covered slots through which to fire from 
the standing, sitting, and prone posi- 
tions. Build a good bullet stop, with 
electric lights by each target for night 
firing. Install a wire and pulley ar- 
rangement for pulling in the targets. 

The size of the building depends upon 
the size of the range, of course. The 
building can be made of salvaged lum- 
ber, with a tar paper roof. It should 
be about 9 feet wide, 9 feet high on the 
front side, and 6 feet high on the rear 
side. As stated before, the length de- 
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pends upon the size of the range. In 
estimating length, the distance between 
targets should be taken as 3% feet. 
There should be one or more stoves in- 
stalled, depending again upon the size 
of the building. Cleaning racks should 
be made, and a good supply of cleaning 
materials should be in the building at 
all times. 

Put a 2 by 4 inch upright by each 
firing point, 3 feet from the front wall, 
on which to install the target operating 
mechanism. Cut two slots in the wall 
in front of each firing point and cover 
them with hinged doors, one slot for 
the standing position and one for the 
sitting and prone positions. The top 
slot is 4 inches wide and 24 inches high; 
the lower end is 4 feet from the floor. 
The lower slot is 4 inches wide and 24 
inches high; the lower end is 1 foot from 
the floor. 

The bullet stop is easily constructed 
by building an 8-foot rough plank wall 
and facing the back side with sandbags. 
A 4-foot sandbag wing on either flank 
will afford a wind break if one is need- 


ed. A protecting shelter should be con- 
structed out over the targets. This also 
affords a suitable place on which to 
mount the electric lights. 

A simple and effective method oi 
operating the targets from the firing 
point is to stretch a Number 10 gal- 
vanized wire from each firing point to 
a double-evelet pulley fastened to the 
bullet stop for the target carrier to 
travel on; then pass a strong cord 
through the pulley and around an old 
bicycle wheel fastened to the 2 by 4 inch 
upright at the firing point. The cord 
passes through and is fastened to the 
target carrier, which travels on the wire; 
turning the wheel moves the target car- 
rier forward or backward along the wire 
and enables the man who is firing to 
mark his target without leaving the 
shelter or disturbing anyone else who is 
firing. 

The target carriers are of two sizes, 
one for the standing position and one 
for the sitting and prone positions. 
They are built by bolting an ordinary 
large, spring, paper clip on the end of 
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a piece of strap iron, of desired length, 
and bolting the other end to a wooden 
block permanently fastened to the wire 
and cord target mechanism. 

Above each target is mounted a 100- 
watt electric light, with reflector. These 
lights may be separately operated from 
each firing point or in a group by one 
switch. The latter is much cheaper to 
install. 

There are many improvements that 
can be made on_this type of range if 
plenty of material is available and there 
are a few dollars to spend on extras. 

It has not been the purpose of this 
paper to set forth definite specifications, 
but rather to present an idea that might 






be used to advantage in many places, 
and to offer a few suggestions for ac- 
tual construction data. This range as 
planned is simple, efficient, and well 
within the reach of any organization. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress 
the following points: 

1. Have the range near barracks. 

2. Have the shelter comfortable. 

3. Have smooth-working equipment. 

4. Encourage every man to use the 
range whenever he wants. 

5. Take an active enthusiastic part 
in all work and competitions; you will 
be generously repaid for your trouble, 
not only in your range scores, but also 
in the morale of your organization. 








Playing Possum 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T IS well known to hunters that animals are alarmed 
more by movement than by sight. Wild animals 








will often approach a man who remains perfectly still 
though in plain sight, but at the slightest movement 
the game takes flight. This also applies to concealment 
from aircraft. It is not easy from an altitude of several 
thousand feet to detect individuals on the ground if 
they are motionless, but any movement quickly catches 
the eye. Hence the importance of remaining still if 
within view of a hostile airplane. 


) is 








Investigations under the New Manual 
For Courts Martial 


Lieut. Cor. P. M. 


i the new Manual for Courts Mar- 
tial, no form for the report of Investi- 
gating Officer under Par. 35a is given, 
as was provided in Appendix 18 of the 
old manual under Par. 76a. The reason 
probably is that, while the rights of the 
accused are just as securely protected, 
the investigating officer is not held to 
so stereotyped a form. He can shorten 
or lengthen the report according to the 
individual case. He does not have to 
repeat testimony which has already been 
recorded and which the accused has no 
interest in having repeated. Neverthe- 
less there are many phases of the investi- 
gation and statements to be made which: 
are essential and required, the omission 
of which would be fatal to a correct 
investigation. Few investigating of- 
ficers have clerks who can, without some 
form to follow, correctly write up an 
investigation unless the officer shall 


2. Subject: Inclosed Charges. 


To: 7 eee ee 
3. I have investigated the inclosed charges dated 
MRNNEE TUBERS ois ccccccccepnevncnanss 


Martial. 


4. I have made known to the accused the offences charged against him and the names of 
the accuser and witnesses, so far as they are known to me; also the fact that I was 


then investigating said charges. 


5. I have in the presence of the accused read to him all the attached statements and testi- 
mony of available witnesses and made known to him his right to cross-examine any 


or all of them. 
6. The accused stated 
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Goopricu, Infantry 


fully write out the case ready for typ- 
ing. This requires much time and repe- 
tition, especially where an officer is ap- 
pointed investigating officer for his post 
or regiment and has many and various 
cases to handle. If he could compose 
and have before him a running form of 
procedure, such as is provided for the 
Judge Advocate in Appendix No. 6, he 
could guard against omissions due to 
interruptions and delays. If this pro- 
cedure were further paragraphed by 
numbers, he could indicate to his clerk 
the write-up of the investigation by 
reference to these numbers, thus saving 
himself much time and cause the typists 
to become familiar with a good, regular 
form. 

The following form of report, num- 
bered by paragraphs, is offered as a 
suitable master reference-form for use 
in investigations: 


BRS. hcsccsvincccaccementad Sea tRMONER s+ o> ne 


ee 


eee eee eee rsreeseeeeeeesseseseseeeeeeeeeeeeee® 











18e 
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—that he did not desire to cross-examine 
any of these witnesses at this time. 
—that he desired to cross-examine ................eee000 
Sl was thereupon called and his statement was read over to 


| him and corroborated as correct. 
In reply to cross examination by the accused, he stated as follows— 


Statement Of... c.sccccccsescccccccceseseres 


The accused was asked if he desired to cross-examine any other witness, to which he 


replied— 
—that he did not. 
(If he does so desire, then repeat numbers 8, 9, 10 above.) 


The accused was informed of his right to have the investigating officer examine available 


witnesses requested by him. 
The aceused stated that he desired— 
—to call none at this time. 


Ai CII EDs daa os nccdecenwndecescsbccdeves 
—in the presence of the accused was in- 


terrogated by him and 

—stated in substance as follows: 
I GE ii ai ncitiin sd cencascccess 

—he expected would testify about as follows: 
EE eS eee 

—It being stipulated that this witness if present, would 
testify substantially as above, the request for calling 
this witness was withdrawn. 

(In case the statement made in 19 above was not in the presence of the accused.) 

These statements were read to the accused, who— 

—did not desire to interrogate the witness. 
—stated that he desired to interrogate................000005 
(use 8, 9, 10 above.) 

(Repeat 11 and 12 above.) 

The accused was informed of his right to present anything he might desire in his own 
behalf, either in defense or in mitigation, and of his right to make or submit a state- 
ment in any form, subject to the risk of having such statement used against him. 

The accused then— 

—stated that he did not desire to present anything 
further or make or submit any statement at this 
time. 

—made a statement in substance as follows: 
Statement of the accused. 

The accused had nothing further to offer nor statement to make. 

I find the form of the charges (correct). 

—faulty in the following respect 
The following documents have been considered by me. 
Indorsement referring the charges for investigation. 
Charge sheet and affidavit thereon. 
Statements of witnesses, accompanying the charge sheet. 
Other documents, as follows: 
I have noted the mental and physical condition of the accused, which appears to be— 
—normal and sound. 
—abnormal and unusual 
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42. Trial by General Court. 
43. Trial by 
44. Signature 


a 


Let us now see what would be the ad- 
vantage of having such a master sheet 
on the desk during the investigation and 
for the typist’s desk. 

Suppose the investigating officer re- 
ceives several cases for investigation, 
among which is the ease of Private John 
Roe, Co. K, —th Infantry. The charge 
is under the 65th A. W.; Specification 
1, that said Roe, while in ranks during 
an inspection of packs by the sergeant 
before entraining for camp, did, when 
the sergeant extracted a bottle of liquor 
from his pack, turn and strike the ser- 
geant in the face with his fist ; Specifica- 
tion 2, did later at the guard-house say 
to the sergeant “You — — —, Ill kill 
you.” There is also a Charge II, under 
96th A. W.; Specification 1, that having 
received a lawful order from the ser- 
geant to have no liquor on his person nor 
in his possession on entraining, did fail 
to obey the same. 

Written statements of seven witnesses 
accompany the charge sheet. Having 


Subject: Inclosed Charges. 
To: Commanding Officer, 
Camp Custer, Michigan. 


1. I have investigated the inclosed charges, dated July 19, 1928, against Pvt. John Roe, 


et ee 


Cecccoseseoe see 66 CSE 50 Reena eeeEe 


Investigating Officer 


the above master-sheet for use before 
him, the investigating officer could write 
his notes on the case as he goes along, 
as follows: 


1, 2,3 John Roe, Co. K, —th Inf. 4 
5, 6,8, Corp. Fred Roe, Co. K, —th Inf. 
9, Corp. Roe— 

10—I did not hear the first sergeant 
say anything to the accused. I stood 
next to the accused in ranks and believe 
I would have heard anything that was 
said. No one said anything at all. 

11, 12, 14, 15, 17, Pvt. John Moe, Co. 
L, —th Inf. 

20, that he had known me (the ae- 
cused) for two years in the Quarter- 
master Corps, at Ft. Sam Houston, be- 
fore I transferred to Co. K, and knows 
that I do not drink and have never had 
any trouble before nor been in the guard 
house before. 

21, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 41, 42, 44. 


The above notes can be handed to the 
typist, who, using his master-sheet, 
would produce the following copy: 


July 21, 1928. 


Co. K. —th Inf., ASN—in accordance with the provisions of Par. 35 a, M.C.M. 





2. I have made known to the accused the offenses charged against him, the name of the 
accuser and witnesses so far as known to me, and the fact that I was then investigating said 
charges. 

3. I have in the presence of the accused read over all the attached statements and testimony 
of available witnesses and made known to him his right to cross-examine any or all of them. 

4. The accused stated that he desired to cross-examine Corporal Fred Roe, Co. K, —th 
Inf., who was thereupon called and his statement was read over to him and corroborated as 
correct. In cross-examination by the accused, he stated as follows: 

Statement of Corporal Fred Roe, Co. K, —th Inf. 

“TI did not hear the first sergeant say anything to the accused. I stood next to the accused 
in ranks and believe I would have heard anything that was said. No one said anything at all.” 





he 
pt, 
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The accused was asked if he desired to cross-examine any other witness, to which he replied 


that he did not. rr . oe ; : 
‘ The accused was informed of his right to have the investigating officer examine available 


witnesses requested by him. 

He stated that he desired the testimony of Pvt. John Moe, Co. L,—th Inf., who he expected 
would testify about as follows: 

Expected statement of Pvt. John Moe, Co. L, —th Inf.— 

“That he has known the accused for two years in the Quartermaster Corps, at Ft. Sam 
Houston, before the accused transferred to Co. K, and knows that the accused does not drink 
and has never had any trouble before nor been in the guard-house before.” 

It being stipulated that this witness, if present, would testify substantially as above, the re- 
quest for calling this witness was withdrawn. 

The accused was asked if he desired to cross-examine any other witness, to which he replied 
that he did not. 

6 The accused was informed of his right to present anything he might desire in his own 
behalf either in defense or mitigation and of his right to make or submit a statement in any 
form, subject to the risk of having such statement used against him. 

He replied that he did not desire to present anything further or make or submit any state- 
ment at this time. 

The accused had nothing further to offer nor statement to make. 

7. I find the form of the charges correct. 

The following documents have been considered by me: 

Indorsement referring the charges for investigation, 
Charge sheet and affidavit thereon, 
Statements of witnesses accompanying the charge sheet. 

8. | have noted the mental and physical condition of the accused, which appears to be 
normal and sound. 

9. Disposition of the case recommended: 
Trial by General Court Martial. 


Investigating Officers. 








The Genesis of Armored Cars in the 
U.S. Army 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


PD ROVIDED further, that the President in his dis- 

cretion may organize for each division one ar- 
mored motor car machine gun company. The machine 
gun companies organized under this section shall con- 
sist of such commissioned and enlisted personnel and 
be equipped in such manner as the President may pre- 
scribe. Par. 3, Sec. 1, Act May 18, 1917 (49 Stat. 77). 








Instructional Problems for R.O.T.C 
Students 


Captain Francis A. Byrne, Infantry 


HE preparation of problems that 

call for the application of the com- 
bat principles and the principles of 
scouting and patrolling falls to the lot 
of officers detailed on R. O. T. C. duty. 
It is a practice to have a series of such 
problems prepared in advance, for use 
during the R. O. T. C. camps. The 
series of problems usually includes ad- 
vance guard, attack, defense, outpost, 
and scouting and patrolling. There 
is ample time for preparing the prob- 
lems, and the whole series is submitted 
for approval to the director of training 
for the camp a full month before camp 
opens. 

The instruction in combat principles 
is progressive and ends with a prepared 
problem, followed by a critique. The 
problems must be carefully worked 
out in detail, because great stress is 
placed on practical instruction and a 
minimum of time is allowed for expla- 
nation and review of subject matter. 
Once camp has started, there is little 
time for preparing problems or writing 
critiques. 

It seems desirable, then, in the prep- 
aration of the original problems, to de- 
vise a form that will serve for the care- 
ful, progressive, step-by-step instruc- 
tion of the student, and at the same time 
be an accurate reference for the in- 
structor, leaving him free from last- 
minute worry and enabling him to de- 
vote his entire energies to the practical 
side of the problem. 

In the preparation of a series of prob- 
lems for instruction of R. O. T. C. stu- 
dents, it is believed that the following 
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factors should be given careful consid- 
eration: 

(a) Mission of the course of instrue- 
tion. 

(b) Knowledge that the average stu- 
dent already has of the subject. 

(c) The amount of time for study 
that the average student will devote to 
the subject. 

The mission is, of course, to qualify 
the student as a troop leader. The 
knowledge that the average student al- 
ready has of the subject, and the amount 
of time that the average student will 
devote to the study of the subject should 
both be assumed to be slight. It be- 
comes necessary, then, to build up a 
problem to suit the average student; to 
take him, step by step, through the 
problem, with a solution for each re- 
quirement given him, and the author- 
ity for each solution to satisfy him. 

The accompanying problem _ illus- 
trates a form for writing problems, 
which seems to meet the above require- 
ments for the student and at the same 
time serves as a reference for the in- 
structor. It is divided into three col- 
umns, i.e., Requirep; A SoivTion; and 
PrincipLes INvotvep. These columns 
are so arranged and spaced that they 
may be cut apart. The student is given 
the Requrrep column, while the instruc- 
tor keeps the other two columns as 4 
reference and for a critique. 

To write a problem in this form is very 
little more trouble than to write one in 
the usual form. In writing any prob- 
lem, the instructor must be prepared to 
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give an aceeptable solution based on 
sraining regulations. Once written in 
this form, the instruetor has a problem 
and a critique for his problem in one, 
and the student has received detailed 
instruction in the combat principles in- 
volved in that particular problem. 

Advance guard, attack, defense, and 


and patrolling problems, were written 
in this form and tried out at one of the 
R. O. T. C. camps and found to be suc- 
cessful. They are also useful in the 
classroom for sand-table problems and 
map exercises. 

The following part of a problem will 
give a better idea of the arrangement 
than a description would. 





outpost problems, as well as scouting 



















timore. A Red force estimated as one 


Field Exercise: 

Rifle Platoon in assault as flank pla- battalion of infantry is at Fort Wood. 
toon in a general attack. (With re- } ; 
quirements for platoon and section Special Situation (Blue): 


The 1st Blue Inf., which has reached 
Laurel, has received orders to send a 
detachment to Ft. Wood to seize the 
warehouses and railroad yards at that 
place. Col. Ist Inf. has dispatched Ist 
Bn., Ist Inf., on this mission. This 


leaders. ) 


By: Co. “D,” R. O. T. C. 


Maps 


Reservation, Fort Leonard Wood, 


Maryland. 1/10,000. 

battalion has reached CR 163, has 
General Situation: turned south on Westloop Road, and 
1. Penna. (Blue) and Maryland is to capture warehouses and railroad 
(Red) are at war. Blue forees have yards immediately south of Ware- 


house Road. Information has been 
received that the enemy, estimated as 
one battalion of infantry, occupies 


assumed the offensive and have in- 
vaded Red territory. 
2. Red forces are mobilizing in Bal- 


REQUIRED A SOLUTION 

Platoon in depth preceded by 
scouts of leading section. Lead- 
ing section in line of squad col- 
umns. Forty to 50 yds. between 
squads, and 50 to 150 yds. be- 
tween sections, or both sections 
in squad columns, both sections 
in section columns, leading sec- 
tion in skirmish line, rear section 
squad columns or skirmish line. 
One squad on right flank, 150 yds. 
west of Westloop Road as com- 
bat patrol for flank protection. 

Between line of scouts and first 
section. 


1) Disposition of your troops, 


(b) Your 


position, 


Between leading and rear sections. 
He is second in command. As- 
sists platoon leader and prevents 
sections from merging. 

One runner on each flank, one with 
platoon leader, one with com- 
pany commander. Runners on 
flanks to assist platoon leader in 
observation and control of pla- 
toon. 


(c) Position and duties of platoon 
sergeant, 


(d) Disposition of your runners, 


Special Situation II: 

The platoon on your left has fallen 
back and is not in sight. The com- 
pany commander has not provided 


security, 


REQUIRED A SOLUTION 


Sends out a small flank patrol to 
gain contact and provide securi- 
ty. Notifies company com- 
mander of actions. 


r neasures for security. 


Jackson Hill. Occasional shelling of 
the area south of 3d St. is the only 
indication you have of his presence. 
You are in command of Ist Plat., Co. 
“D,” which has been designated as 
the light assault platoon. 
Line of Departure: 3d Street. 
Zone of action: right boundary, West- 
loop Road (inclusive)—(45.80-35.10)— 
(45.95-34.80); left boundary, Central 
Ave. West (exclusive )—(46.08-35.49)— 
(46.25-34.80). 
Direction of march: 165° magnetic. 
There are no troops on your right. 
Co. “C” is on your left. Orders have 
been issued by your company com- 
mander for the approach march. 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


Advance in route column is 
changed into the approach march 
by the company commander as 
soon as fire or nearness of the 
enemy demands it. If necessary 
small patrols may be sent to the 
flanks. (Ref. T. R. 420-115, pages 
3, 4, and 8.) 


During the approach march the 
platoon leader is between the 
scouts and leading section. (T. 
R. 420-115, page 8.) 

The platoon sergeant (T. R. 420- 
115, page 8). 


(See Plate 2, page 4, T. R. 420- 
115.) 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
Security during the approach 
march. (T. R. 420-115, page 8.) 





Limitations of the Automatic Rifle 


LizuTENANT S. K. Harrop, roth Infantry 


T PRESENT there seems to be an 

almost radical tendency toward the 
use of automatic arms. Automatic 
arms are indeed invaluable in the proper 
place for their use. Machine guns, when 
they can be put into position and plenti- 
fully supplied with ammunition (not 
by any means always possible), are per- 
haps the most valuable modern weapon 
for use against personnel. Automatic 
rifles in the hands of experienced sol- 
diers, with no difficulty of ammunition 
supply, are splendid. weapons to sup- 
plement machine guns in defensive po- 
sitions and are ideal for a delaying or 
a rearguard action in the manner in 
which the Germans used them in the 
late war. 

I believe that automatic arms are, 
however, unsuitable and impracticable 
for use in open warfare or in an ad- 
vance. The reasons for this are their 
weight, the difficulty of ammunition 
supply, and, in comparison with the 
magazine rifle, the necessity for addi- 
tional training in their tactical uses, 
mechanical functioning and marksman- 
ship. 

Let us first consider weight. Many of 
us have seen automatic rifles cast aside 
on the march and on the battlefield. 
Their weight is so great that a soldier 
naturally hates to carry one. The load 
of a soldier equipped for the field varies 
from about 50 to about 80 pounds, 
usually nearer the latter figure than the 
former. Add to this the 16-pound auto- 
matic rifle and the additional weight of 
magazines, etc., and he is so burdened 
that even if he manages to reach his ob- 
jective he will be physically exhausted 
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and of little combat value. Anyone why 
has acted as an automatic rifléman 
merely on maneuvers (without the ad- 
ditional strain imposed by actual com. 
bat conditions) can testify to this fact. 
When we consider that the rifle, addi. 
tional clips, and extra ammunition car- 
ried in the squad weigh about 97 pounds 
12 ounces, or an average of a little more 
than 12 pounds per man, we can see 
how much the squad is handicapped 
when we consider how each additional 
ounce carried detracts from the sol- 
dier’s combat efficiency. If we load sol- 
diers like beasts of burden, we can ex- 
pect but little of them in battle. 

We know how difficult is the ammuni- 
tion supply when troops are equipped 
only with the magazine rifle. Expe- 
rienced and highly trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers such as we have in our 
peace-time organizations might possibly 
be able to make some effective use of 
the automatic rifle in battle were it 
possible to maintain iron fire discipline 
and fire control. But this is a very dil- 
ficult thing to do with our present wide 
and deep deployments. In time of war 
we could expect only to have hastily 
trained men such as we had during the 
late war with Germany. That type oi 
man becomes so excited in time of bat- 
tle that he would burn up more ammu- 
nition than could possibly be obtained 
for him and would get but poor fire ef- 
fect in return. Many of us have seen 
such a man in battle, pointing an auto- 
rifle in the general direction of the 
enemy and merely making a great deal 
of noise in order to keep his courage up. 
When his ammunition was exhausted he 
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was useless for further combat until he 
could seize a discarded magazine rifle 
to which he could attach a bayonet. 

Most of us have experienced or ob- 
«rved the difficulties of training men 


€ Who in automatic rifle marksmanship on the 
. Prt) 
leman rifle range, Where conditions are of 


course immeasurably better for accur- 
ate work than would be the case on the 
pattlefield. With the present type of 
-ight used on the autorifle, each weapon 
must be sighted in and the front sight 
moved to the right or left in order to 
obtain any degree of accuracy and con- 
sistent results. A slight blow on the 
front sight deranges the alignment again 
and destroys the accuracy of the wea- 
pon. The rear sight has no windage ad- 
justment, nor can the elevation be set 
with a satisfactory degree of accuracy. 
Of course these disadvantages could be 
overcome with the adoption of a differ- 
ent type of front and rear sights. 

The automatic rifle cannot be fired 
with accuracy and rapidity without the 
use of a delicately adjusted sandbag, 
which is indeed the one most important 
item in obtaining good results in auto- 
rifle marksmanship on the range. It is 
obvious that sandbags cannot be used 
in mobile warfare. The accuracy of the 
weapon might be slightly increased by 
the use of a light folding tripod, but this 
would add more weight to the load of 
the already over-burdened soldier. 

It will be found that the autorifle will 
olten, I might say usually, fire in bursts 
ol two to five shots when set for “semi- 
automatic” fire, even when the trigger 
is carefully released after each shot. 
This may be partially overcome by 
working on the connector and the sear 
with an oilstone until they are quite ac- 
curately adjusted. This would not al- 
ways be possible in the field, where 
irequent replacements of parts would 


be necessary. When the weapon fires in 
bursts, only the first shot will be on the 
target as a rule, and the other shots of 
the burst merely represent a waste of 
valuable ammunition. 

The difficulty of keeping the weapon 
clean under service conditions is an- 
other bad feature. Mud and dust and 
rust will almost invariably get on the 
piece and into the working parts. While 
a magazine rifle can be fired in almost 
any condition of cleanliness, this is not 
true of the autorifle, which will not 
function properly if not kept in first 
class condition. 

With hastily trained men or even 
with the average trained soldier, the 
temptation to fire unnecessarily fast 
with the automatic rifle in battle seems 
to be almost irresistible and results in 
a waste of ammunition. The magazine 
rifle, on the contrary, not only is lighter 
and easier to handle, and more accurate, 
but operating the bolt handle to reload 
the chamber has a more or less steady- 
ing effect on excited men in action. More 
than this, for even if the piece should 
jam or the ammunition be exhausted, 
the very grip of the piece with the bay- 
onet fixed removes from the soldier that 
helpless feeling which would come over 
him in a situation that seemed to promise 
imminent hand-to-hand conflict and he 
had only a useless autorifle as his wea- 
pon. Despite all arguments to the con- 
trary, it has yet to be proven that the 
bayonet, or the fear of the bayonet, is 
not the deciding factor in the last stages 
of any conflict involving the use of in- 
fantry. The bayonet, and its prede- 
cessor the pike, have long been the most 
reliable weapons of the infantry soldier, 
and only their use or threat can capture 
a position held by courageous and stub- 
born opponents. 
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[on 
Considering the disadvantages of the them on the combat wagons, and let Us 
autorifle in mobile offensive warfare as issue only when consolidating a positio, 
outlined above, it seems to me that it for defense or when it is necessary to 
should be relegated to a secondary posi- fight a delaying or a rearguard action. 
tion in the infantry squad. Let each The automatic rifle is very valuable oy 
soldier be armed with a magazine rifle; the defensive, but it seems to me that 
let us carry the automatic rifles and the its value on the offensive has been 
magazines and extra ammunition for greatly overestimated. 








An Infantry Wife 


When all the furniture is packed in crates 
And you feed the family on Q. M. plates; 


When you’ve checked off the very last P. P. C. 
And dread what the next post will turn out to be; 


When you drive through the country to save the fare 
And trust that your things will get safely there, 


And you hope that the curtains will not hang short 
(The windows were funny at that last fort), 


And it seems as if defending the nation 
Is nothing but constant change of station, 


And you are sick of the sound of drum and fife 
Then you are learning the lot of an Infantry Wife. 


But there is something about an old red brick post 
That seems to wrap itself round the hearts of most; 


You like the mules and the way they go, 
With their long ears bobbing to and fro. 


When you really are able to understand 
Why even little dogs must follow the band, 


And your heart can’t help but miss a beat 
At the rhythmic sound of marching feet, 


And you know how truly you love the life, 
Then you are indeed an Infantry Wife. 
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XN PART I of this study, it was 
pointed out that with a single group 
of factors, which had been adopted for 
4 particular plan, advance estimates 
could be made at one and the same time 
for replacements and hospitalization re- 
quired by the forces in question. 

There follows shortly a group of fac- 
tors which have been adopted for the 
specific purpose of making such esti- 
mates in conerete form in order to 
demonstrate the method under consid- 
eration. Every factor used has re- 
sulted from a consideration of the best 


sion rate for all 


causes— 


ermanent loss rate (other 


.32 per cent of force daily. 


A part of the force equal 


than accumulators)— to 1/3 of all admissions 
daily. 
cumulator admissions— 7 per cent of all admissions 
daily. 
teturnable admissions— 93 per cent of all admis- 
sions daily. 


tay in hospital of return- An average of 37% days, 

ibles ranging therefore from 1 
to 75 days. 

1/75 of total returnable ad- 
missions each day until a 
given admission group 
has been returned to 
duty. 

All returnable admissions 
less returns to duty. 

Total admissions less total 
returnees to duty or total 
accumulator admissions 
plus total returnable 
cases remaining in hos- 
pitals. 


n rate— 


Returnable cases remain- 
ing in hospital— 
Total beds oeceupied— 





The 


Replacements and Hospitalization and 


Their Relation to Losses in War' 


Mayor A. P. Crark, General Staff 
Part II? 


available statistical background and a 
careful weighing of future probabilities 
in an effort to obtain factors that were 
not only suitable for demonstration 
purposes, but applicable to a general 
mobilization plan in which there had 
been designated no actual enemy and 
no specific theater of operations. The 
strengths used have been made up from 
the organizations actually considered 
and are not just arbitrary statements 
of assumed strengths. These strengths 
will be shown in subsequent tables; the 
factors follow: 


Taste 2.—Personnel—Theater of Operations 


Number of beds actually 30 per cent of all beds re- 





deployed in the theater 
of operations— 


New replacements required 
(other than pool require- 
ments )— 


Total replacements  fur- 
nished organizations— 


pool is 
either physically in zone 
of interior or subject on- 
ly to zone of interior re- 
sistance, and only one 
pool provided forall pur- 
poses, i.e., theater of 
operations and zone of 
the interior)— 


quired for the theater of 
operations, less all ac- 
cumulators from the the- 
ater of operations. 

Total admissions plus per- 
manent loss less returns 
to duty, training time 
duly considered. 

Total new replacements 
required plus returns to 
duty. 

Strength of pool initially 
equal to 30 per cent of 
strength in theater of 
operations; ultimate 
strength equal to 10 per 
cent of strength in the- 
ater of operations. 
Training time in all cases 
to be fully considered. 
Reduction rate 5 per cent 
every two months until 
10 per cent is reached, i.e., 
at M + 60 days the pool 
is equal to 25 per cent of 
strength in theater of 
operations and so on un- 
til 10 per cent is reached. 


' By arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears concurrently in 
Military Surgeon and the Inrantry JouRNAL. 
* Part I appeared in the Inrantry Journat for September, 1928. 
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Taste 3.—Distribution of all replacements 
between officers and enlisted and among 
Branches for personnel and among types for 
animals. 


PERSON NEL—THEATER OF OPERATIONS 
Officers—5 per cent of all totals (includes nurses); en- 
listed men—95 per cent of all totals (includes warrant offi- 
cers). 
Officers and enlisted men by branch (excludes those 
branches for which the ratio is a small fraction of 1 
per cent). 


Officers, Enlisted men, 
percentage Branch percentage 
17.0 Air Corps 20 
5.0 Cavalry 6.0 
20 Coast Artillery 20 
3.0 Engineers 5.0 
11.0 Field Artillery 11.0 
50.0 Infantry 65.0 
7.0 Medical 4.0 
1.0 Ordnance 05 
3.0 Quartermaster 40 
1.0 Signal 05 
100. Total 100. 


Taste 4—Replacement percentages for ani- 
mals; theater of operations and zone of in- 
terior. 


Type Percentage 
Horses, draft (includes pack and bell) 20 








PERSON NEL 


Method of Application of the abo 
Factors to a Special or General Mo. 
bilization Plan 
The above factors are made applica. 

ble during the first fifteen days in the 

theater of operations in the table which 
follows. The strengths are those ob. 
tained from the sum of the strengths 
of the organizations actually assumed. 
The strength in column 2 increases by 
large regular increments for a few days, 
and then by small increments. This 
gives an irregular daily strength in- 
crease which is desirable in order that 
the point may be brought out that should 
this occur an alternate method has been 
devised to obtain certain results from 
such a strength column. In all subse- 
quent periods the strength increases by 
regular and equal daily increments 
which is normal in planning work, since 
all that is ordinarily furnished is the 
total strength at the end of each period 
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Col. 2 0.32% 1/3 7% | 0.002976 cumulative) 1/75 | Col. 9 | Col. 6 | Col 5 
1 | 13,234 | 13,234 2S ae ee 39 39 0.52 eee eee 
2 | 26,468, 39,.702/ 127 | 42 | 9 18 | = 157 2.0 116 125 | = 167 
3 | 39,702 79,404 | 254 85 | 18 236 393 5.0 | 231 249 | 334 
4 | 52,936 | 132,340) 423 41 | 30 393 | 786 10.0 | 383 413 554 
5 | 66,172} 198,512) 635 212 44 591 1,377 | 180 | 573 | 617 | 8 
6 | 69,447 | 267,959 | 857 286 | 60 77 | 27a | 29.0 | 768 | 88 | AA 
7 | 72,722 | 340,681 | 1,090 363 76 1,014 | 3, 188 43.0 971 1,047 1,410 
8 | 75,997 | 416,678 | 1,333 444 | 93 1,240 4.428 | 59.0 | 1,181 | 1,274 | 1,718 
9 20.272 | 495,950 | 1,587 529 111 1,476 | 5.908 | 79.0 | 1,397 | 1,508 | 2,087 
10 | 82,547 | 578,497 | 1,851 617 | 130 1,721 7,626 102.0 1,620 | 1,750 2,367 
11 | 85,822 | 664,319 | 2,126 708 | 149 1,977 9,603 | 128.0 | 1,849 | 1,998 | 2,706 
12 | 89,097 | 753,416 | 2.411 804 169 2,242 | 11,845 | 158.0 | 2,084 | 2,253 | 3,057 
13 | 92,372 | 845,788 2.707 902 | 189 2,518 | 14,362 | 191.0 | 2,32 | 2.515 | 3,417 
14 | 95,647 941,435 | 3,013 | 1,004 211 2,802 | 17,164 | 220.0 | 2,573 2,784 | 3,788 
15 98,923 1,040,358 3,329 | 1,110 | 233 3,096 | 20,260 | 270.0 | 2,826 | 3,059 | 4,160 
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Column 3 is a simple cumulation of 
column 2 and becomes the real operat- 
ing figure in an effort to obtain all re- 
sults in cumulative form. The only re- 
sults in which the operator has any 
real interest are beds occupied and re- 
placements required (columns 11 and 
12), but the other columns are neces- 
sary to any detailed description of the 
functional operations involved in ob- 
taining these figures. Column 4 applies 
the admission rate to the cumulative 
total of daily strengths and a cumula- 
tive total of daily admissions results— 
not the admissions on any single day 
except M plus 1. At M plus 15, there- 
fore, we see that 3,329 admissions have 
occurred. Column 5 obtains its results 
directly from the admission column, the 
permanent loss being a part of the force 
daily which is equal to one-third of the 
admissions. The permanent loss is, 
however, over and above the admissions. 
In column 6, the “long time stayers” or 
accumulators are removed from column 
4 and there result the returnable ad- 
missions which are shown in column 7. 
In column 7 an alternate method is 
shown (“column 3.002976”) of ob- 
taining the returnable admissions, since 
later it is the desire to obtain these di- 
rect. It is apparent that the factor 
02976 is simply .32 per cent—(7% of 
32 per cent), i.e., the total admission 
rate minus the accumulator admission 
rate. 

Column 7 gives us the total admis- 
sions which are subject to a return rate 
of one-seventy-fifth per day. If we 
applied the return rate to column 7, 
however, there would result the num- 
ber of cases going to duty that day 
only, and it is our desire to know this in 
cumulative form so column 7, which is 
already in cumulative form, is made re- 
cumulative in column 8. A little 


thought devoted to this will make it 
quite clear, but in the development of 
the method it was for a long time a se- 
rious stumbling block. The return 
rate applied to column 8 results in the 
cumulative total of cases returned to 
duty as shown in column 9. The fol- 
lowing tabulation is designed to show 
the development of this idea in detail 
and will serve also as a proof of the fig- 
ures and method. 


TaBLe 6 


Time M | Returnable 


ples days oduntedl Returns to duty 





_39 





594 = » 

1 39 75 OF 0.52+ 0 0.52 
118 
| = 7+ 52= 2 
2 | 118 75 OF! > 09 
3 236 ame oe 3.15 + 2.09= 5.24 
i ‘* 
4 393 5.24+ 5.24= 10.48 
5 591 7.88+ 10.48= 18.36 
6 } 797 10.62+ 18.36= 28.98 
7 1,014 13.52+ 28.98= 42.50 
8 1,240 16.534 42.50= 59.03 
9 1,476 19.68+ 59.03 = 78.7 
10 1,721 22.94+ 78.71 =101.65 
ll 1,977 26.36 +101.65 =128.01 
12 2,242 29.89 +128.01 =157.90 
13 2,518 33.57 +157.90 =191.47 
14 } 2,802 37.36 +191 .47 =228.83 
15 3, 41.28 +228.83 =270.11 
Sum 20,260 


The balance of the columns result 
from ordinary addition or subtraction. 
Column 10 shows cumulative return- 
able admissions remaining in treatment 
hospitals. Columns 11 and 12 are those 
at which the entire method is directed. 
Column 11 shows the beds actually oc- 
cupied, and is a sum of columns 10 and 
6, or the difference between columns 4 
and 9. Its being obtained is entirely 
dependent upon the figures shown in 
column 9 in either case. Column 12 is 
likewise dependent upon the same fig- 
ures and shows the cumulative new 
trained replacements required. Its fig- 
ures are the sum of those in columns 
11 and 5, or they may be obtained by 
adding columns 4 and 5 and subtract- 
ing column 9. 
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The method has been demonstrated 
so far by the day by day method. Its 
object, however, is to obtain figures as 
of the end of each period. Even in the 
first period this can be done for most 
results if column 2 is made; for accu- 
rate results it is also necessary to make 
columns 7 and 8 day by day as shown 
above for this first period only. After 
the first period, columns 2 and 3 are the 
only day by day figures used, and later 
it will be shown that even column 3 is 
unnecessary, since a method has been 
devised for obtaining the last figure or 
any figure in this column at will. From 
this point on the “end of period” or fast 
method of obtaining essential figures 
will be demonstrated. 

Table 7 shows results obtained under 
the rapid means devised; this table com- 
pletes the estimate to M plus 570 by 
fifteen-day periods. 

Column 2 is the only information 
furnished when this table is required. 
The balance of the figures result from 
this single column and the factors 
adopted. It will be noted that the line 
for M plus 15 days is taken from table 
just shown for the detailed day by day 
results. The M plus 30 line will now be 
demonstrated by the fast method. The 
figure 147,383 is furnished as the 
strength which organizations will reach 
at M plus 30 days. We wish to obtain 
first our operating figure in column 3, 

2,911,858. It results from the sum of 
the following figures: 
1,040,358 
1,483,845 
387,600 


55 


2,911,858 





These are obtained as follows, if an 
adding machine is not available and the 
operator cares to use the fast method. 
The figure 1,040,358 is simply the car- 


ry-over from the previous cumulation, 
The figure 1,483,845 is the old strength 
at M plus 15 (98,923) times 15, the nun. 
ber of days in the new period. The fig- 
ure 387,600 is the daily increase jy 
strength (3,230) times the arithmetica| 
progression of 15, or the number of 
days such increase occurs. The arith- 
metical progression for 15 is 
eft on <a 15 DSEN) — h29, 

120 times 3,230 = 387,600. But there 
are 10 left over when the total increase 
in period is divided by the days in pe- 
riod as shown below: 


147,383 
98,923 





“46 
45 
10 


These odd 10 are added one at a time 
for the last 10 days, so there is a pro- 
gression of 1 for 10 days. The progres- 
sion of 10 is 55, and 55 times 1 equals 
55. This accounts for the final figure. 
This method was devised while the esti- 
mates shown here were in process of 
production because in spite of checking, 
errors crept in when the adding machine 
was used. It is much faster, equally 
simple, and very accurate, and so was 
adopted. In passing, it should be noted 
that the cumulative total of daily 
strengths can now be obtained very 
easily for any intervening day, whether 
the strength increases or decreases, by 
this method of using a progression mul- 
tiple. 

Column 4 results from the operation 
of 2,911,858 « .0032 = 9,318, and 9,318 
divided by 3 equals 3,106 for column ». 
Seven per cent of 9,318 equals 652 for 
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column 6, and 9,318 minus 652 gives 
8,666 for column 7. The figure 108,566 
is obtained as shown earlier, but is not 
used because after the first period a 
much faster method is employed to ob- 
tain the figure 1,448 for column 9. To 
keep the reader’s mind clear on this, 
however, the 1,448 will be obtained in 
two ways. If 108,566 is divided by 75 
there results 1,448. This method is te- 
dious, since 108,566 results from a day 
by day operation. The following is 
faster and equally accurate when the 
strength has been increased (or de- 
creased) by equal daily increments. 
3096, 8666 
73 75 
> Xb = 1448 

The above operation makes use of the 
fact that the strength is increased by 
equal daily increments and determines 
therefore the average rate of return per 
day for the fifteen-day period multi- 
plies this by 15 and adds the previous 
cumulative returns (270) to make the 
result cumulative for M plus 30. 

Having determined the returns to 
duty, the later columns are easily com- 
pleted. Column 10 is the difference be- 
tween columns 7 and 9; column 11 is 
the sum of columns 10 and 6; and col- 
umn 12 is the sum of columns 11 and 5. 
There has been added column 13, which 
shows the replacement pool required 
at M plus 30. This pool under the fac- 
tor adopted for it is 30 per cent of the 
strength in column 2 (44,215). The pool 
will be discussed at greater length later. 
It is now desired to revert to column 9 
to show a variation in the method that 
enters after M plus 75 when the return 
eycle is completed for the first group of 
returnable admissions which entered 
(M plus 15, column 7—3096). The new 
element enters at M plus 90 because at 
this time these cases have all been re- 


270 + 





turned to duty and must therefore be 
dropped out of the cumulative figures 
being used. At M plus 105 two such 
groups must be deducted and the equa- 
tion then reads as follows: 





















































59081-3096 , 88426 —s666 
75 es a 
2.38 + Bas 
= 36.919 


If these deductions were not made, the 
returning of these cases to duty would 
be duplicated over and over again. This 
deduction is continuous and progressive 
throughout the estimate. 

The reader will have noted, however, 
that the deduction figures are taken di- 
rectly from the estimate. If the upper 
figure of the range of stay in hospital 
were not a multiple of the number of 
days in a period, such previous figures 
would not be available in the estimate. 
This is the reason for the development 
of the factor given earlier for returnable 
admissions only (.002976) and another 
reason for the fast method of determin- 
ing the cumulative total of daily 
strengths as of any day by the “pro- 
gression” operation. If, for example, 
the range of stay were determined to 
be 1-76 instead of 1-75 days, and an 
estimate were being made for M plus 
105, it would be necessary to know the 
cumulative total of daily strengths at 
105 minus 76 days or M plus 29 days 
and at M plus 14 days. This having 
been done under the progression method 
and the results multiplied by .002976, 
the proper deduction figures would be- 
come available. If it is not desired to 
use the progression, the adding machine 
will give the same result but at greater 
expense of time. 

The completed estimate just shown 
in Table 7 brings out certain interesting 
points. At M plus 450, it was assumed 
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re be that the strength in the theater of opera- 
cures tions stabilized at 2,595,742. To this 
such time, inclusive, there has been a total 


of 1,867,577 admissions to treatment 
hospitals and a total permanent loss of 
622,525. These admissions have all re- 
turned to duty, except 388,792, which is 
the total number of beds occupied at M 
plus 450, of which 130,730 are so-called 
accumulators, or long-time cases. The 
total admissions and the total permanent 
loss (1,867,577 plus 622,525—2,490,- 
102) constitutes the total number which 
have left organizations other than for 
very temporary periods. These have 
been replaced by 1,478,785 returnees 
from hospital and 1,011,317 new trained 
replacements (1,478,785 plus 1,011,317 
—2 490,102). While a total of 2,490,- 
102 replacements were required by M 
plus 450 days, more than two-thirds of 
this number were furnished by returnees 
from hospital, and only a little more 
than one-third were new trained replace- 
ments from the zone of the interior. 
By glancing at the equivalent column 
figures, however, for the M plus 15 line, 
it will be seen that new men required 
are nearly twenty times the number of 
returnees from hospital; at M plus 135 
they are only double the returns from 
hospital; at M plus 225 the two are 
about equal; and finally at M plus 450 
the ratio has so changed that the fig- 
ures are as given above; i. e., nearly half 
again as large for returns to duty as for 
new men brought up from the zone of 
the interior as replacements. 

These very significant figures result, 
naturally, from the functional operation 
ol the system. As a greater number of 
returnable cases pile up in hospital a 
greater number of returnees accrue to 
the credit of the replacement system. 
Eventually, since the strength has stabi- 
lized at M plus 450 days, the new 
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trained replacements required in any one 
period will stabilize at a figure equal to 
the permanent loss for that period plus 
the accumulator admissions for the 
period. To demonstrate this fact and 
for other purposes the estimate has been 
carried eight periods beyond M plus 
450 days; at M plus 540 days this 
equalization becomes true. Careful 
analysis will prove that all of the above 
results must occur sooner or later, ir- 
respective of the factors adopted, under 
a method where the same set of loss fac- 
tors is used as a basis for both beds and 
replacements. 

In brief, these results are: using 
cumulative figures, in the early periods 
new replacements are much greater than 
returns from hospital; in the middle 
periods they cross or become about 
equal; in the later periods returns are 
far greater in numbers than new replace- 
ments. If the return rate factor, for ex- 
ample, was made more rapid, these fig- 
ures would cross sooner; if made slower 
they would cross later; sooner or later, 
however, they are certain to cross and 
eventually the returns become the 
greater resource. These results are 
dominant features in an attempt to solve 
the replacement and hospital problems 
in any major effort plan. 

In view of the above, we may predict 
when the new trained replacement re- 
quirements will stabilize, what they will 
amount to in general terms, and the 
relation that they will bear to the 
strength of the force for a given set of 
loss factors adopted. These predictions 
are, that the new replacements required 
will stabilize in this case, ninety days 
(the return cycle plus one fifteen-day 
period) after the strength in the theater 
of operations stabilizes; that the num- 
ber required in each period subsequent 
to the fifth, after strength stabilization 
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occurs, will just equal the sum of all 
permanent losses (accumulators plus 
permanent loss) for that period; and 
that this amount per month will be 
under the factors above, a percentage 
of the theater of operations strength 
equal to the solution of the following 
expressions: 

30 (7% of 32%) + 30 (% of 82%) = 3.872% 
This is to say that after M+-525, in this 
particular case, there will be needed in- 
definitely, per month, 3.872 per cent of 
2,595,742 in new trained replacements 
(100,508), or 1.936 per cent (50,254) 
every fifteen days to support a strength 
of 2,595,742 in the theater of operations 
when opposed to the resistance adopted 
above. 

Attention is now directed to Table 8 
which follows. Columns 3 and 4 are 
those of chief interest. Column 3 shows 
by period, and therefore in noncumu- 
lative form, the new replacements re- 
quired, and column 4 shows the percent- 
age which these figures bear to the 
strength with organizations. The sig- 
nificant point is the reducing percentage 
of new replacements required until 
stabilization is reached at M plus 540 
days. 

Table 9 (page 409) shows the ratio 
which total replacement issues bear to 
total resources from which the issues 
are made. Total issues include re- 
turnees from hospital and new replace- 
ments required. These figures are de- 
rived from the completed estimate but 
are non-cumulative, i. e., the sum of the 
additions to columns 9 and 12 instead 
of just the sum of the figures in columns 
9 and 12 which are cumulative. Total 
resources include the total pool for any 
period plus the additions to columns 9 
and 12 just mentioned. The ratio be- 
tween total issues and total resources 
is a gradually reducing one until stabili- 


i, 


Taste 8,—Estimate of Requirements, Ney 
Trained Replacements, Theater of Oper. 
tions, Actual and in Per Cent of Strengt) 
with Organizations in the Theater of Opero. 
tions, by 15-Day Periods 


M + 15 Days to M + 570 Days 








! 
1 2 3 4 
Ls - we | New trained | mew telnet 
deplo replacements | repl 
| a with | required in to ctrengh 
ays organizations | period | with organize. ; 
tions 
| \ 
I | 98,923 | 4,169 | 4.21 d 
30 147,383 | 6,807 | 4.61 (7.4) ) 
45 171,050 | 7,792 | 4.55 ) 
60 194,705 | 7,774 | 3.99 (8.00) : 
7 390,207 | 12,999 | 3:33 ) 
2 $71,179 21,817 3.81 (6.09) : 
: ¢ 3.88 
120 918, 962 34,300 | 3.73 (6.83) 
135 1,121,086 39.996 3.56 
150 1.166.087 39.738 | 3.43 (6.89) 
, 184, d | 2.94 
| Tere | eee | pee™ 
, 282, " | 2.42 
we rms | Ber | ipee 
240 1,353,817 29,348 | 2.16 (4.34) 
‘ ‘ | ‘ } 2.1 
270 1,400, 204 29,470 | 2.10 (4.18) 
2 ,422, | 29, | 2.1 
300 1,761,295 40,194 | 2.28 (3.97) 
315 1,783,551 | 47.999 2.69 
330 1,804,466 | 45,624 | 2.52 (5.18) 
345 1,829,355 43,243 2.36 
360 1,846,289 40,805 | 2.21 (4.55) 
375 2,155,169 48,160 | 2.23 
,200,0 : | 2. 
420 2'234'503 50,744 2.27 (4.61) 
435 2,288,014 49.973 2.18 
450 2,595,742 58,213 2.24 (4.17) 
2,595, 63, | 2.43 
2,595, Mo | 3. 
510 2,595,742 | 52,983 2.04 (4.20) 
r 2'595.742 50, | 2. 
540 2'595.742 30,254 1.93 (3.89) 
$55 2'595.742 50,253 | 1. 
570 21595,742 50,254 | 1.93 (3.87) 





Note: Figures shown in parentheses are monthly re- 
quirements for new trained ts in percentages 
of strength deployed with organizations. 

























zation is reached at M plus 465. This 
ratio and the principles involved will be 
discussed below when the replacement 
pool is considered. 

A replacement pool must be provided 
for the theater of operations in order 
that immediate replacement of all losses 
may be made, particularly among com- 
bat troops and in order that these re- 
placements may be balanced by branch 
and grade and to permit replacement re- 
sources to be echeloned laterally and in 
depth. The basis adopted for the poo! 
in this study is 30 per cent of the thea- 
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a a 
New Taste 9—Fatio of Issues to Resources, Re- 
a placements, Theater of Operations, by 


trength, 
- 


Periods 
Vv + 15 to M + 670 (Non-cumulative) 





l 2 3 | 4 


























8 
a | All resources— 

‘ Total old | includes re- | Ratio of 
a, and new | turnees from Prone 
tage of Time issues in | hospital, new | 4, total 
rained ‘trained replace- resources 
ments ments pool 
ns M+ 30 7,985 52,200 1:6.53 
a M+ 45 10,239 61,554 1:6.01 

M+ 60 11,755 60 ,431* 1:55.14 
7.44) M+ 75 19,134 116 ,686 1:6.09 

M+ 90 31,151 173 ,946 1:55.58 
00) M +105 42,072 225,270 1:5.35 

M +120 53,253 | 237,045T 1:4.45 
). 09) M +135 65,712 | 224,217 | 1:3.41 

M +150 72,958 | 304,255 | 1:4.17 
|. 83) M+165 74,980 | 311,930 1:4.15 

M +180 78,086 265 ,736t 1:3.40 
89) M+195 82,142 274.535 1:3.34 

M +210 2,864 | 278 ,669 1:3.36 
. 38) M +225 84,624 291,144 1:3.44 

M +240 86, 165 221 ,547§ 1:2.57 
65) M +255 87,429 | 225, 1:2.57 

M +270 88,912 | 228,932 1:2.57 
34) M +285 90 , 383 232 ,656 1:2.57 

M +300 102,471 | 278,601 | 1:23.71 
18) M+#+315 113,422 | 291,777 | 1:32.87 

M +330 114,863 295,310 |} 1:2.57 
97) M+345 116,307 | 299,243 1:2.57 

M +360 117,682 302,311 1:2.57 
18) M +375 128,776 344,293 1:2.67 

M +390 138 , 886 356 ,822 1:2.57 
55) M +405 140,190 360, 197 1:2.57 

M +420 142,078 | 365 ,528 1:2.57 
1) M+435 145,010) 373,811 1:2.57 

M +450 157,134 | 416,708 1:2.65 
1) (line of stabilization) | 
7) M +465 166,126 425 ,700 | 1:32.56 

M +480 166,128 | 425,702 | 1:2.56 
3) M +495 166,127 | 425,701 | 1:32.86 

M+510 166,128 425 ,702 1:2.56 
0) M +525 166,127 425,701 | 1:2.56 

M +540 166,128 425 ,702 | 1:2.56 
)) M +555 166,127 425,701 1:2.56 
M+570 166,127 425,702 1:2.56 
) ‘ = m 

Pool reduced to 25% of theater of operations strength, 
— Pool reduced to 20% of theater of operations strength. 
- Pool reduced to 15% of theater of operations strength. 
ges §Pool reduced to 10% of theater of operations strength 

and remains 10% thereafter. 

18 ter of operations strength with organi- 
d€ zations, with provision for its reduction 
nt 

















by 5 per cent every two months until 
10 per cent is reached, at which point 
its strength remains stable. The pool 
basis should be more closely linked to 
the total issues to be made from it, in- 
cluding issues to cover the temporary 
losses, but because of lack of statistical 
data, the writer chose what appears to 
be an arbitrary basis; considering the 
three separate requirements for which 
the pool is established the basis is ar- 
bitrary to but a slight degree, permits 


the essential principles to be demon- 
strated, and serves the ends of simplicity 
as well. 

The provisions made for reducing the 
pool are based upon well defined prin- 
ciples. The first reduction may be at- 
tributed to the fact that by the end of 
two months the replacement echelons 
or depots should have been stocked and 
we may say that the pipes of distribu- 
tion are filled. While this becomes a 
“frozen credit,” it is a requirement that 
occurs but once unless the “pipes” are 
increased in size or length. It is esti- 
mated that this overhead amounts to 
about one-sixth of the whole and is 
covered therefore by reducing the pool 
from 30 to 25 per cent. The subsequent 
reductions are dependent upon the es- 
tablishment of the cycle of return of 
cases from the mobile hospitals of the 
army, greater concentration, and a bet- 
ter balancing of the forces and a tend- 
ency of the losses and, therefore, the re- 
turnees from hospital to represent more 
nearly a true cross section of the forces, 
thereby facilitating issues by branch 
and grade. In view of its purpose, it is 
obvious that the pool should include 
only trained personnel. This subject 
will be discussed when the influence of 
training upon replacement requirements 
is considered under the zone of the in- 
terior. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of treatment beds required for the 
theater of operations and the strength 
in the theater of operations These beds 
have then been cast into percentages 
of the various strengths in order to com- 
pare the early requirement with the 
later requirement and in order to prove 
the unsoundness of adopting any fixed 
percentage for a given effort; such a 
percentage would be excessive to begin 
with, and in the end would prove to be 
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too large or too small depending upon 

the resistance factors adopted and the 

time through which the estimate ex- 

tended. 

Taste 10—Estimate of Requirements in 
Treatment Beds for the Theater of Opera- 
tions and Requirements Converted to Per 


Cents of Theater of Operations Strengths, by 
15-Day Periods 


fad + 15 Days to ™ i 570 Days 











1 | 2 3 4 
Time | Strength Total Beds occupied, 
-_ | ome beds | in per cent of 
— | wit actually _—_ theater of oper- 
ays | organizations occupied __ ations strength 
15 98 ,923 3,059 3.09 
30 147 ,383 7,870 5.33 
45 171,050 | 13,103 7.66 
60 194,705 17,938 9.21 
75 390 , 207 26,154 | 6.70 
90 571,179 40,183 | 7.03 
105 732,791 58,163 | 7.94 
120 918,962 | 791150 | 8.61 
135 1,121,086 102,718 9.16 
150 1,156,487 124,202 | 10.73 
165 1,184,749 140 ,393 } 11.85 
180 1,251,003 153,344 12.25 
195 1,282,619 164,130 12.79 
210 1,305 ,368 173 ,067 13.25 
225 1,376,803 181,312 13.16 
240 1,353,817 | 189,119 13.96 
255 1,376,803 196 443 14.27 
270 , 400 203 ,685 14.54 
285 1,422,731 210,963 14.82 
300 1,761,295 225 ,539 12.80 
315 1,783,551 245,183 13.7 
330 , 804, 262,091 14.52 
345 1,829,355 276,257 15.10 
360 1,846,289 287 ,642 15.57 
375 2,155,169 303 ,608 14.08 
390 2,179,358 323 ,545 14,84 
405 2,200,071 340,918 15.49 
420 2,234,503 356, 142 15.93 
435 2,288,014 369 , 863 16.16 
450 2,595,742 388 ,792 14.97 
465 2,595,742 410,587 15.?2 
480 2,595,742 428,674 16.51 
495 2,595,742 443 ,274 17.07 
510 21505742 454,725 17.51 
525 2,595 , 742 464,073 17.87 
540 2,595,742 472,795 18.2 
555 2. oo 742 481,517 18.50 
570 595 , 742 490 , 239 18.88 














Since all beds cannot be made avail- 
able to receive patients, due to the dif- 
ferences in geographic distribution of 
beds and sources of patients, it is de- 
sirable to allow for the first three or 
four months a small “overhead” of say 
10 per cent additional beds. This policy 
only slightly increases the number of 
beds which must be made available in 
Medical Department organizations. 

Under the factors adopted, only 30 
per cent of the beds required for the 
theater of operations as shown in column 
10 of the completed estimate (Table 7) 








“Returnables Remaining” are to be pro- 
vided in the theater of operations 
proper. This proviso requires al] g:. 
cumulators and 70 per cent of all othe; 
cases to be hospitalized in the zone o{ ~ 
the interior. In any emergency confine; 
to the limits of this continent, some sy¢\ 
limitation will be required because oj 
lack of space in the theater of opera. 
tions, lack of facilities in such ares, 
questions of safety, unfavorable ¢j- 
matic conditions, and undesirability o{ 
having many such organizations so near 
to the front. The factor of 30 per cen 
is used because about this number of 
cases is expected to return to duty within 
thirty days, and their more distant 
evacuation is uneconomical and would 
prevent them from returning to their 
own organizations upon discharge. In 
an effort “overseas,” with conditions 
paralleling the A. E. F., it would be 
necessary to establish the bulk of all 
hospitalization for the theater of opera- 
tions in that area. 

Reverting to the subject of total beds 
occupied, it should be noted that this 
requirement, under the principles an- 
nounced earlier, cannot stabilize. The 
axecumulator element will force it to in- 
crease in a very regular manner even 
after the strength in the theater o/ 
operations has stabilized. We may as- 
sume that the accumulators will be 
transferred to another government 
agency, but certainly the army must 
keep them several months, and even then 
it is not probable that all will be trans- 
ferred. The transfer of 50 per cent 0! 
those in hospital six months will de- 
velop a large demand upon this other 
agency, and it will be a serious ques 
tion in a major emergency as to whether 
or not the country can provide the re- 
sources in professional personnel to ex- 
pand so greatly such agency when the 
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€ Dro. TABLE 11—Total T reatment Beds Occupied, T heater of Operations, After Deducting 50% 
4 Accumulators Having Six Months in Hospital, by 15-Day Periods, Actual 
Ations and in Percentage 
I ae. —___—_— —_—— ——$________ 
Other 2 3 4 5 
me of Total beds to be de- Total beds required 
nfined ar | Accumulator | ducted on discharge | Total beds occupied | (after deductions), in 
> such Tme “| aie a, © 50% of accumula- | after deductions | percentage of theater 
_ plus days | ee tors in hospital are made of operations 
Ise of | six months strength 
Pera- 15 233i 0 3,059 3.09 
area, 30 652 0 7,870 5.33 
el 45 1,190 0 13,103 7.66 
60 . 1,807 0 17,938 9.21 
ty of 75 2,812 0 26,154 6.70 
aeer 90 4,447 0 40,183 | 7.03 
@ 105 6,656 0 58,163 | 7.94 
cent 120 9,452 0 79,150 8.61 
rr of 135 12,901 0 102,718 9.16 
» 150 16,732 0 124,202 10.73 
Ithin 165 20, 668 0 140,393 11.85 
stant 180 24,768 | 116 153,228 | 12.24 
- 195 29,028 326 163,804 12.77 
‘ould 210 33,378 | 595 172,472 13.21 
their 225 37,821 | 903 180,409 13.10 
240 42,344 1,406 187,713 13.86 
In 255 46,934 2,223 194,220 14.10 
lens 270 51,602 3,328 200 , 357 14.30 
am 285 56,347 | 4,726 | 206 , 237 14.49 
1 be 300 61,727 6,450 219,089 12.438 
all 315i 67,682 8,366 236,817 13.27 
ve 330 73,712 10,334 251,757 13.95 
era- 345 79,818 | 12,384 263 ,873 14.42 
360 85,997 14,514 273,128 14.79 
375 92,757 | 16,689 286,919 13.31 
eds 390 100,049 18,910 304, 635 13.97 
hi 405 107,409 21,172 319,746 14.53 
Unis 420 114,868 23,467 | 332,675 14.88 
an 435 122,481 25,801 344,062 15.03 
r 450 | 130,730 28,173 360,619 13.89 
he 465 139,452 30, 868 379,724 | 14.62 
in- 480 148,174 33,841 394,833 15.21 
495 156,895 | 36,856 406,418 15.65 
ven 510 165,617 39,909 414,816 15.98 
of 525 174,339 42,998 421,075 16.22 
540 183,061 46,378 426,417 16.42 
as- 555 191,782 50,024 431,493 16.62 
be 570 200,504 53,704 436,535 16.80 
ent 
ust 
en cases are already under the care of a_ tors 50 per cent and six months are more 
ns- similar one; after all, there are but a or less arbitrary to show results under 
ol limited number of physicians and __ the following principles: 
le- trained nurses in the United States. If, Retain in military hospitals all long- 
er however, this can be done, it will relieve time cases until their status is deter- 
Ms- the Army of that part of the load. mined, ‘ 
- Table 11 shows the influence of the Retain all cases of further military 
e- transfer of 50 per cent of the theater value which have expectation of ulti 
; ‘ mate recovery. 
x of operations accumulators that have 





been in hospital six months. The fac- 


Discharge to civil life all cured cases 
which are of no military value but are 





epee 
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capable of self-support with or without 
such assistance as may be due them. 

Transfer to other agency all cured 

cases of no military value and incapable 
of self-support and uncured cases of 
no military value whether capable or 
incapable of self-support. 
The above policy, were it to become ef- 
fective, would reduce to the minimum 
the size of the additional “overhead” 
needed to expand another governmental 
agency. The factors have been used as 
shown in Table 11. 

The completed estimate for the thea- 
ter of operations, Table 7, determines 
the gross requirements in treatment 
beds in point of time. These require- 
ments must, of course, be converted to 
terms of hospital centers, general hos- 
pitals and station hospitals. The num- 
ber of each is determined for every 
period by the Surgeon General and 
they are then incorporated in the troop 
basis. In the early phases of a major 
emergency, it is likely that the ratio of 
beds in station hospitals to those in 
general hospitals will differ markedly 
from their ratio in the later periods. 
This is because a relatively larger num- 
ber of small hospitals are needed early 
to care for the troops which at this time 
are liable to be widely dispersed in 
small groups; later concentrations per- 
mit the use of increasing numbers of 
large units such as general hospitals 
and finally the majority of these may 
be brought together into hospital cen- 
ters. 


ANIMALS—THEATER OF OPERATIONS 


The method in general is applicable 
to estimates of requirements in veteri- 
nary hospital space and animal replace- 


pear below and these are followed by 4 
table which is an extract from the cop. 
plete estimate made under the adoptei 
factors against theater of operations 
animal strengths which were derived 
from the organizations under which the 
personnel estimate was made. It should 
be noted that there are no accumulator 
admissions; this is because destruction 


TasLe 12.—Resistance Factors for Animals 


Admission rate for all 
cases— 


Permanent loss rate— A part of the theater of opers- 


Accumulator admission 
rate— 


Returnable admis- 
sions— 

Stay in hospital of all 
cases— 

Rate at which cases re- 
turn to duty— 


Veterinary treatment 
space occupied— 

New replacements re- 
quired—(other than 
pool requirements)— 

Replacement pool re- 
quired — (replacement 
pool is either physi- 
cally in zone of inte- 
rior or subject only 
to zone of interior re- 
sistance and only one 
pool is provided for 
all purposes, i.e., for 
theater of operations 
and zone of interior). 


Total replacements ac- 
tually furnished to 
organizations— 


Replacement Percentages for Animals 
Theater of Operations and Zone of Interwr 


— 





.35 pet cent of animal strength 
daily. 

























tions animal strength equal 
to 2/3 the admission rte 
daily. 

None—all cases admitted to 
veterinary treatment hos- 
pital will ultimately return 
to duty. 

All admissions. 


An average of 22% davs ora 
range of 1 to 45 days. 
1/45th of total admissions to 
veterinary hospitals each day 
until a given admission group 
has been returned to duty 
Total admissions less total re- 
turns to duty. 
Total admissions plus total 
permanent loss less total re- 
turns to duty. 
Strength of pool initially equal 
to 40 per cent of animal 
strength with organizations 
in theaters of operations; 
ultimate strength equul to 
10 per cent of 
strength with organizations 
in theaters of operations 
reduction rate 5 per cent 
every 2 months until 10 per 
cent is reached; for example, 
M plus 60 days the pool 
strength is 35 per ccnt, etc 
In all cases, conditioning 
time to be fully considered. 
Total returns to duty pius 
total new conditional re- 
placements required. 


animal 


Percentages 





Type : 

Horses, draft (includes pack and bell).. 20 
Horses, riding 38 
Mules, draft 
Mules, pack 
Mules, riding 


ments for issue and for pool. Since the 
operations involved are the same, no 
descriptive details will be presented. 
The factors adopted for this study ap- 
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Taste 13.—Estimate of Requirements in Veterinary Treatment Hospital Space and New, 
Conditioned Animal shacks: Sti Theater of secccmaaen by eiiihind Periods 
2 3 4+ aE 5 
] | | 
“Time Animal strength | Cumulative | Cumulative total ad- | Cumulative 
M plus actually with total of daily | missions to veterinary total 
days organisations | strengths | treatment hospitals permanent loss 
45 48,710 512,258 | 1,793 | 1,195 
30 67,305 1,382,580 4,839 3,226 
45 71,144 2,427,660 | 8,497 | 5,665 
195 $20 , 357 | 36,304,125 127,064 84,709 
210 320,742 41,112,540 143 ,894 95,929 
225 323 ,050 45,942,300 | 160,798 107,199 
| | 
240 324,429 50,788,380 177,796 118,531 
255 324,429 55 , 665 , 225 194,828 129 , 885 
270 324,814 60,534,810 211,872 141,248 
| | 
420 510,782 125 , 966 , 820 440 ,884 293 ,923 
435 519,317 133,696,815 467 ,939 $11,959 
450 610,228 142,213,950 497 ,749 331,833 
| } 
540 610,228 197,134,470 699 ,971 459,981 
555 610, 228 | 206 , 287 ,890 722,008 481,339 
570 610,228 215,441,310 754,045 502 , 697 
1 6 | 7 8 9 
Time a Cumulative total Cumulative total C 
Time | Cumulative total | veterinary treatment actual replacements — wc — 
M plus col rep ent poo 
ders returns to duty | hospital = | requil Fron required 
; occup organizations 
15 261 | 1,532 | 2,727 19,484 
30 1,367 3,472 6,698 26 , 922 
45 3,590 4,907 10,572 28,458 
195 102,840 | 24,224 108 ,933 80,089 
210 119,304 | 24,590 | 120,519 80, 186 
225 135,755 | 25,043 | 132,242 80,763 
| } | 
240 152,336 25, 460 | 143,991 | 64, 886 
255 169, 280 | 25,548 | 155,433 64,886 
270 186,281 | 25,591 166 ,839 | 64,963 
| 
420 402,172 38,712 332,635 51,078 
135 428,991 | 38,948 | 350,907 | 51,932 
$50 456 , 372 41,377 373,210 61,023 
540 643,373 46,598 506 ,579 | 61,023 
595 675,410 46,598 527 , 937 61,023 
570 707 ,447 46,598 549,295 61,023 


or other disposal is both more humane 
and more economical than long hospi- 
talization of such cases. Attention is 
also invited to the fact that long haul 
evacuations of animals from the theater 


of operations to the zone of the interior 
is not contemplated and as a result all 
fixed hospital space required for the 
theater of operations will be provided in 
that area. Estimates for animals should 
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SO ont 
be made before the personnel strengths theater of operations. The estimate for 
are closed, because the animal estimate M plus 15 days, like its equivalent for 
will indicate the total veterinary and personnel, was made with the use of 
remounts organizations which must be certain day by day figures for purposes 
added to the troop basis which will in- of insuring accuracy in all subsequey: 
crease somewhat the strength in the figures. 


(To be concluded) 











The National Matches 


HE National Matches, 1928, got 
under way at Camp Perry, Ohio, on 
August 26, when forty-three National 
Guard rifle teams reported, together with 
a number of civilian, R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. teams and unattached civil- 
ians. For the first time an Organized 
Reserve team is present for the matches. 
An innovation for the present year is 
presented in the policy for conducting 
the matches during a three-weeks period 
instead of four as in the past. This has 
resulted in one Small Arms Firing School 
for all competitors lasting one full week. 
Much comment in praise of this is being 
heard on all sides. 

Ideal weather is prevailing, and all 
indications point to the matches this 
year being the most successful in the 
history of the National Matches. En- 
thusiasm is high, and everyone is enter- 
ing into the work of the Small Arms 
School with a desire to obtain the great- 
est possible benefit. The instruction is 
of the highest character and a competent 
corps of instructors is present to act as 
assistant instructors. 
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The Infantry Regiments 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 






From official records of the War Department, September 1-15, 1928 


ist Infantry 
COLONEL 


Preston J. fk . 


Lievt. Cov. 
Robinson, W. F., Jr. 


Masors 
Bubb, J P 
Cummings, A. D. 
Faris, M. G. 
Montesinos, 8. M. 


Captains 
Stanley an Ww. 
Galliett, H. H. 
Preree 8 L. 

Allen, G. L. 

James, V. L. 
Gluckman, A. 
Broadbent, C. 8., 


Rudelius, E. A. 
McKenna, J. W. 
Harris, R. W. 
Cumm.ngs, R. E. 
Chambliss, J. W. 
Wilkins, R. 
Andrews, A. E. 
Love, R. F. 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Francis D. 2 
Cooper, J. G., Ir. 
Heylmun, E. B. 
Armstrong, L. R. 
Edens J 
Monger, A. J. 
Bassett, A. J. 
Essig, T. W. 
Burke, R. W. 

A exander M. 

Odor, R. W. 

DeWitt, W. W. 
fhsent 


Kellam, P. B, 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Malin, H. A, 
Purdue, B. P. 
Peterson, A. 8. 
Suttles, E. A, 


2d Infantry 

Fort Sheridan 
COLONEL 

Miles, P, L, 


Masor 
Hatie, J. C. 


CapTaIns 


Jones, C. W. 
Cotton, J. w. 
McLendon, E. L. 
Oppy, G. C. 
Harries, H. L. 
Haskins, E. H. 
Pickens, A. 
Urquhart, J. R. 
Hilldring, J. H. 
Gilbert, C. 8. 


Barber, H. A., Jr. 


Fleming, W. R. 


lst LIgUTENANTS 


Sherman, J. B. 
Durrette, M. B. 
Neff, M. C. 
Perwein, A. H. 
Applegate, E. C. 
Pughe, K. F. 
Absent: 


Hazelrigg, W. R.* 
Isbell, H. W. 


2p LigUTENANTS 


Pheris, W. E., Jr. 
Anderson, J. P. 
McNerney, C. D. 
Carlock, W. B. 
Absent: 
Evans, J. P. 
Anderson, W. 
Beattie, R. B. 
Boos, F. M. 
Lamont, J. M. 


Fort Brady 
Mason 
Halpine, K. M. 


CapTaINns 


Tupper, 8. R. 
Tonnesen, H, A. 
Norris, G. B. 
Smith, W. L. 
Brock, W. T. 
Fox, W. J. 


Ist LiguTENANTS 


Smith, W. E. 
Oliver, M. F. W. 
Fay, D. A. 
Tomey, W. R. 


\ssigned, but not joined. 


Fort Wayne 
Mason 
Mitchell, M. C. 


CapraIns 
Alfonte, D. R. 
Doane, I. E. 
Dooley, H. E. 

ist LIEUTENANT 
Harrell, H. 


2p LIfUTENANTS 
Kellotat, W. F. 


Burghduff, A. M., 


Jr. 
Levings, G. E. 


3d Infantry 
CoLoNEL 


Sweeney, W. C. 


Lieut. Cots. 
Graham, W. B. 
Absent: 
Grey, B. E. 


Masors 


Fulton, W. 8. 
Crafton, D. B. 
Denson, E. P. 


Absent: 
Reinhardt, E. F. 


CapraIns 


Fischer, H. 8. 
Hendrickson, C. 8. 
Cody, J. C. 
Boyers, J. A. 
Linden, H. 
Dyer, F. M. 
Howard, 8S. F. 
Lawrence, J. H. 
Rideout, F. C. 
Oseth, I. M. 
Robertson, H. 8. 
Arnold, R. F. 
Frakes, E. N. 
Millard, W. W. 


Absent: 


Miller, R. C. 
Jackson, G. A. 
Butler, G. A. 
Keating, F. A. 
O’Brien, W. P. 
Fowle, D. G. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Welsh, E. G. 
Jensen, H. T. 
Watson, N. A. 
Willis, A. 8. 
Russell, A. J. 
Townsend, G. R. 
Zimmerman, W. C. 
Gorman, J. J. 
Spettel, F. J. 
Miller, W. 8. 
Dick, J. L. 

Pesek, J. M. 


Absent: 
Kline, K. E.* 
Davidson, O. L. 
Newell, H. F. 
Carlsten, C. A. 


2p LIgUTENANTS 
Jordan, H. 8. 
Lane, R. C. 
Lodoen, G. O. N. 
Kilgore, J. C. 

Absent: 
Skinner, L. L. 
Anderson, C. E. 
Zwicker, P. W. 
Thiebaud, K. E. 


4th Infantry 

Fort Geo. Wright 
COLONEL 

Partello, J. K. 


Masor 
Erickson, 8. 


Absent: 
Lough, Maxon §.* 


CapTaINns 
Eberle, 8. 8. 
Young, T. A. 
Blair, N. 

Estill, D. H. 
Clemenson, W. L. 
Beal, E. 3. 
Randolph, G. N. 
Jahant, G. A. 
Hogge, P. T. 


Absent: 
Morse, W. P.* 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Kaech, E. A. 
Lewis, J. A. 
Hastings, K. L. 
Sheehy, J. W. 


Long, W. D. 
Chrisman, O. G. 

Absent: 
Sanders, A. !). 
Potter, G. L.t 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Black, P. J. 
Lovless, J. B. 
Doty, R. E. 

Absent: 


Smithers, 8. W.* 
Davidson, Jr. 


Fort Missoula 
Lieut. Cor. 
O'Loughlin, W. J. 


Mason 
Cheadle, H. B. 
CapTains 
McMullin, A. J. 
Gaskins, C. E. 
¥ ouster, A. D. 
Gibson, J. H. 
Fisher, C. 
Absent: 
Elliott, F. E. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Rothermich, A. E. 
Alexander, F. M. 
Caum, N. C. 
Sutherland, K. M. 
Nist, C. W. 

2p LIfUTENANTS 
Leakey, F. N. 
O’Brien, J. D. 
Enger, E. E. 


Fort Lincoln 
Lievr. Coxs. 
Alfonte, W. A. 
Absent: 
Brown, T. W. 
Captains 
Rase, F. W. 
Bloomquist, G. F. 
Absent: 
Kupfer, A. K.* 
Anderson, G. A. M.* 
Ist LIeUTENANTS 


Pangburn, E. D. 
Jones, H. C. 
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2p LigUTENANTS 


Dietz, G. H. 
Harron, J. A. 


Bleakney, W. R. F. 


Bergquist, E. C. 
Absent. 


Willette, G. C.* 
Prunty, C. H.* 


5th Infantry 

Fort Williams 
CoLoNneL 
Wright, J. W. 

Lieut. Cos. 


Williams, G. H. 
Nolan, D. A. 


Masor 
Shute, M. H. 
Absent: 
Garrison, D. G. C. 


CaprTaIns 
Bell, R. D. 
Ready, J. L. 
Lummis, I. L. 
Fainter, F. F. 
Austin, E. A. 

Absent: 

Cawthorne, T. H. 
Thomas, T. 
Hea, J. J. 
Davenport, M. T. 


Ist LiguTENANTS 
Sullivan, A. F. 
Absent: 
Brown, J. A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Halverson, J. 
McGown, D. P. 
Stanton, R. C. 


Fort McKinley 
Masors 
Philoon, W. C. 
Fletcher, A. 
Adams, W. F. 


Caprains 


Ellis P. M. 
Knight, A. 8. 
Ayer, E. C. 
Wear, H. A. 
Smith, R. B. 
Couper, G. M. 
Kennon, B. C. 
Hackney, ©. N. 
Elliott, W. A. 
Absent: 

Murray, G. A. 


Farnsworth, J. F. 
Behan, E. V. 


Ist LiguTENANTS 
Doty, K. 
Notestein, J. 
Collins, L. C. 
Stevens, B. G. 
Cooey, A. W. 
Johnston, O. R. 


Absent: 
Oliver, M. G. 
Morgan, H. T. 
Rash, F. L. 


2p LigUTENANTS 
Dickson, 8. A. 
Holland, J. F. 
Crandall, H. W. 
Brunke, W. H. 

Absent: 
Deyo, W. J., Jr. 
Young, W. 
Dougherty, J. F. 
Merchant, E, F. 
Chase, R. 


6th Infantry 


CoLoneL 
Falls, M. N. 


Lievrt. Cots. 
Burr, F. H. 
Absent: 
Smart, C. T. 


Masors 


Ford, L. P. 
Ross, C. A. 


Captains 
Almon, E. 
Backman, 8S. G. 
Beck, T. C 
Brokaw, F. E. 
Carlin, T. C. 
Cousley, R. G. 
Cowley, M. F. 
Croonquist, A. P. 


Hildebrand, H. B. 
Hutchinson, A. G. 


Nielson, G. C. 
Ross, G. A. 
Slate, R. 

Stanis, R. A. D. 
Wickham, F. O. 
Zuppann, L. 


Absent: 


DeVall, J. R. 
Hand, H. V. 
Matchett, H. J. 
Reagan, F. L. 


Ist LievuTeNANTS 


Ancker, C. J. 
Broedlow, R. W. 
Garvin, C. 
Halter, B. S. 
Hilliard, L. L. 
Howat, J. B. 
Hunt, P. E, 
Judd, J. H. 
Oberst, F. X. 
Schildroth, W. H. 
Sebree, E. B. 
Smith, N. A. 
Vesey, R. H. 
Absent: 
Hein, F. W. 
Lewis, H. L. 


2p LIgEUTENANTS 


Ford, H. P. 
Gans, E. A. 


1 Assigned, but not joined. 


Halterman, H. W. 


Hasting, H. H. 
Higgins, C. C. 
Matthews, W. S. 


Absent: 


Dickerson, A. H. 
Doud, H. 
Schewe, P. E. 


7th Infantry 
United States 


CoLoneL 
Rowell, F. W. 


Lieut. Cou. 
Williams, A. 8. 


Masors 


Hoop, O. W. 
Jones, A. M. 
Falk, D. B. 
Thebaud, D. E. 


Absent: 
Saul, L. T. 


Caprains 


Voege, R. W. 
Amis, L. W. 
Groff, N. P. 
Beese, L. R. 
Boon, W. W. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Henkle, H. L. 
Byerly, F. 8. 
Davis, T. D. 
Platts, W. A. 


Absent: 


Young, A. C. 
Cannon, M. D. 
Harris, T. A. 
Ware, R. L.* 
Strain, J. F.* 
Bissett, D. A.* 


Ist LiIgeUTENANTS 


Yeats, J. J. 
Macatee, E. V. 
Browder, W. F. 
Kitson, A. P. 
May, E. T. 
Starr, E. M. 


Ferenbaugh, C. B. 


Banning, E. A. 
Ohrbom, V. T. 
Harding, H. J. P. 


Absent: 
Babbitt, R. C.2 


Norne, J. C. 
Burgess, H. F. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Burger, E. H. 
Royce, C. H. 
Roberts, H. V. 
Powell, H. B. 
Wheaton, H. J. 
McCoy, G., Jr. 
Dressler, J .F. 
Absent: 


Wadman, J. F.* 


Alaska 
Masog 
Rogers, T. 


CaprarIns 


MacMullin, G. M. 


Brooks, H. J. 


Ist LiguTENANTS 
Jackson, E. B. 
Engelthaler, G. J. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Gaither, R. Jr. 
Gamble, A. 8S. 


8th Infantry 
Fort Screven 


Masor 
Evans, A. C. 


Captains 
Wright, R. L. 
Bowden, E. T. 
Phillips, W. C. 
Head, H. 
Rodman, J. W. 
Reed, J. C. 
Cameron, A. D. 


Absent: 
Jones, F. A.* 


Ist LievTENANTS 
Winn, W. S. 
Knight, D. B. 
Wallis, L. D. 
Roemer, L. E. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Hames, 8. T. 
Hamilton, 8. 8. 
Barnett, J. D. 
Black, C. A. 


Van Syckle, D. L. 


Horton, T. R. 
McKinney, H. E. 
Daughtry, B. A. 
Sink, R. F. 
Wiseman, V. H. 
Absent: 


Johnston, K.* 
Moore, W. T.* 


Fort Moultrie 


Ligvr. Con. 
Bugbee, F. W. 


Majsors 
Caffery, C. F. 


McCaughey, W. J. 
Cornish, G. R. F. 


Absent: 
Warren, §. 


CapraIns 


Becker, A. J. 
Bell, G. M. 
Lindsey, M. F. 
Samusson, E. 
Simons, L. T. 
Vernon, W. E. 


— 


Becker, F. F. 
Hodnette, Pp. 





St 


Ist Lieutexsms 
Duvall, A. R. 
Kolb, C. M. 
Winslow, R. q. 
Purswell, D, B. 


2p Lrevrenays 

Adams, E. F. 
Marron, C. Q. 
Salmon, J. p. 
Cleaves, H. H 
James, T. H., 
Burns, J. R. 

Dark, J. L. 

Felber, J. G. 


Absent : 


Gude, E. W: 
Tarpley, T. M: 


| 


9th Infantry 
Lisvt. Cou. 
Kelly, J. R. 


Masors 
Bennett, L. B. 
Mercader, L. 
Stocker, B. §. 


Captains 


Murray, J. T. 
Coulter, H. K. 
Hutson, L. D. 
Tulley, E. J. 
Pendergrast, G. 
Dill, M. L. 
Orsinger, R. 
Chester, E. W. 
Milner, F. C. 
Curry, H. 
Garza, J. L. 
Barnhill, L. H. 


= 


Cronkhite, W. D. 
Winston, B. 


Absent: 
Ridgway, M. B. 


Ist Lieutenants 


Nachman, L. R. 
Murphy, D. P. 
Marshall, G. L. 
McCullough, F. T. 
Collins, P. 
Sugg, O. D. 
Foss, 8. 
Dalbey, J. T: 


Alexander, I. 


2p LIgUTEN ANTS 


Graves, R. D. 
Eaton, R. P. 
Dansby, J. W. 
Grizzard, H. M. 
Watts, N. E. 
McCleave, R. B. 
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Stone, C. B., 3d. 
Thorpe, F. A. 
Absent: 


Graling, F. J. 
Smyth, T. E. 
O'Connor, W. W. 


Todd, F. A. 


10th Infantry 
Fort Thomas 


CoLoNEL 
Waldron, W. H 


Lievr. Cow. 


Wetherill, R. 
Masons 
Crea H. B 
Nichol, I. J. 
teed, M 


Captains 
Baldwin R. O. 
Beebe, P. W. 
McChrystal, A. J. 
McKee, J. L. 
Kain, O. 

Harvey, J. J. 
Bartley, W. L. 


Crose, J. O. 
Baker, P. T. 
Miller, R. 8. 


Warnock, A. D. 
Shepherd, M. F. 
Castle, B. 


Absent 


Neues, C. W. 
Fairchild, R. I 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Sherfey, W. L. 
Ferguson, L. J. 
H irrod, 3S. kK. 
Henderson, R. 8. 
Burnett, E. M. 
I urmer, C. R. 
Willis, J. B. 
Banks, C. G. 
Brann, D. W. 


LeStourgeon, P. E. 


Stephens, L. E. 
Evans, E. d. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Thorpe, A. V. 
Mattice E. 
Virtue, C. M. 
Laidlaw, W. E. 


Hickman, G. W., Jr. 
Barbour, T. E. P. 


Thompson, J. V. 
Segarro, A. 


Fort Hayes 
Masor 
Maghee = B 


CAPTAINS 


McCormick, J. W. 
Williams, C. L. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Hamilton, A. C. 
Porch, P. K. 


Absent: 
Drewry, F. A. 


2p LIBUTENANTS 


Raymond, A. D., Jr. 


McGinness, J. R. 

Kaylor, J. P. 
Absent: 

McKee, M. 


lith Infantry 
COLONEL 


Hobbs, H. P. 


Lieut. Con. 
Mellroy, J. G. 


Masors 
Edgerly, J. P. 
Patten, L. P. 
McCabe, F. 


Caprains 
Starlings, P. N. 
Haywood, J. E. 
Gammon, J. P. 
Edwards, R. F. 
Barber, F. E. 
Hallowell, H. P. 
DeLong, o.. Ms 
Schucker, F. R. 


Blizzard, J. C., Jr. 


Dalton, W. F. 
Campbell, T. E. 
Hanley, J. F. 
Myers, D. J. 
Neely, R. H. 
Cloud, H. H. 
Lucas, C. F. 
Macy, L. D. 
Absent: 


Clark, H., 2d. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


McDonough, J. H. 


Crim, 8. M. 
Phillips, A. G. 
Louden, R. R. 
King, C. L. 
MeNally, J. C. 
Dusenbury, C. C. 
Beal, O. L. 
Rees, J. E. 
Hulett, C. T. 
Mallory, F. N. 


Dunkelberg, W. E. 


Absent: 
McDavid, J. B. 


2p LiguTENANTS 
Dulaney, R. L. 
Harvey, D. 
Ringler, E. L. 


Canham, C. D. W. 


Douglas, W. T. 
Rumbold, R. E. 
Lundquist, C. E. 
Jordan, H. H. 
Hickey, A. N. 


Assigned, but not joined, 


12th Infantry 
Fort Howard 


COLONELS 


Fries, C. 8. 
Screws, W. P. 


Masors 


Chambliss, T. M. 
Gunner, M. J. 


CapTarns 
Bonham, F. G. 
Browne, F. C. 
Coffin, F. P. 
Diaz, V. N. 
Duke, R. T. W. 
Ferree, F. W. 
Gray, C. A. 
Kent, H. T. 
Potter, H. E. 
Sharpless, F. E. 


ist LIeUTENANTS 
Barlow, R. C. 
Curran, E. A. G. 
Northam, T. A. 
Yancey, W. J. T. 

Absent: 
Kelly, E. 
Smith, C. R. 

2p LigUTENANTS 
Allen, G. M., Jr. 
Conley, 8. G. 
Donald, W. G. 
McComas, L. Q. 
Upham, J. 8. 


Absent: 
Blakely, W. R. 


Fort Washington 
Masor 
Saunders, O. N. 


CapraIns 
Conway, J. M. 
Halsey, M. B. 
Lamereux, T. L. 
Lousisell, W. C. 
Negrotto, 8S. H. 
Stark, J. V. 
Young, 8S. H. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Armstrong, J. D. 
Bush, J. K. 
Conner, E. M. 
Newman, O. P. 


2p LipuTENANTS 


Bigelow, W. H. 
Homewood, J. W. 
Meloy, G. 8. 
Morin, M. J. 
Margeson, H. B. 
Taylor, J. 8. 


13th Infantry 
Camp Devens 


COLONELS 
Naylor, W. K. 
Absent: 
Ovenshine, E. G. 


Masors 


Maddox, G. W. 
Hyatt, J. W. 


Caprains 


McLain, R. E. 
Crissy, J. W. 
Buchanan, M. V. 
Tribolet, H. A. 
Black, W. J. 
MacNab, A. J. 
Heald, T. J. 
Harvey, L. I. 
Oppermann, I. A. 


Absent: 
Cowen, G. G. 


Ist LiguTeNnants 


Flanagan, F. M. 
Martinson, H. J. 
Holly, U. W. 
Wennerberg, F. W. 
Nelson, K. J. 
Pierson, A. 
Farley, J. F. 
Adams, C. M., Jr. 


Tully, T. J. 
Absent: 
Goodwyn, A. A. 


2v LiguTeNANTS 


Tibbetts, R. E. 
Damas, W. N. 
McLaughlin, E. D. 
West, R. J., Jr. 


Absent: 
Strange, W. 8. 


Fort Ethan Allen 
Caprains 


Thorn, H. 
Maloney, E. J. 
Ryder, I. E. 

2p LIBUTENANTS 


Boldue, L. E. 
Bowen, F. 8., Jr. 
Kane, J. H. 


Fort Adams 
Masor 
Wood, O. 8. 


Caprains 
Johnson, A. D. 
Thompson, &. C. 
Prindle, G. L. 

Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Dooley, J. E. 
Lussier, R. F. 
Shum, R. E. 
Ellison, H. B. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Smith, M. E., Jr. 
Thomas, W. E. 


14th Infantry 
COLONEL 
Gohn, J. F. 


Masors 
Whiting, G. W. C. 
Blauvelt, X. F. 
Ritchel, C. 8. 


Caprains 


Gordon, W. H. 
Hopkins, J. N. 
Sullivan, L. F. 
Wysor, R. E. 
Thompson, H. F. 
Lilly, E. J., Jr. 
Ryan, W. J. H. 
Mays, W. L. 
Morgan, C. C. 
Gillette, M. EF, 
Logan, P. P. 
Byrne, M. J. 
Dinsmore, H. D. 
Parker, H. C. 
Lee, W. C. 
Greer, F. U. 
Ferguson, J. M. 
Webb, L. A. 
Smith, C. 
Absent: 


Fields, B. V. 


Ist LievreNANTS 


Henry, H. 
Beatty, G. 8. 
McKeon, F. H. A. 
Jones, L. V. 
Nesbit, R. L. 
Cambre, J. D. 
Olson, K. 8. 
Tomlinson, C. M. 


2p LIBUTENANTS 
Stewart, G. C, 
Irwin, C. B. 
Cronk, W. G. 
MeGraw, J. F. 
Torovsky, R. H, 
Alderman, C. 
Hosea, 8. W. 
Stebbins, A. K. 
Cullen, R. E. 
Stewart, J. A. 
Pickhardt, P. A. 
Triplet, W. 8. 
Lighteap, G. E. 
Elliott, G. E. 
Dombrowsky, A. J. 
Hass, M. F. 
Hl, J. P. 
McGowan, M. E. 
Chrisman, H. F. 
Saffarrans, W. C. 
Regan, J., Jr. 


15th Infantry 
China 
COLONEL 
Newell, I. 
Lieut. Cos. 
Cummins, J. M. 
Stilwell, J. W. 
Masons 
Doe, J. A. 
Absent: 
Jones, W. H.* 
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CapraIns 


Patrick, E. D. 
Whitcomb, J. C. 
Anderson, C. A. M. 
Henderson, H. M. 
Pearson, F. J. 
Kennedy, A. J. 
Coughlin, J. V. 
Forney, L. R. 
Schwab, J. 8. 
Champeny, A. 8. 
Harvey, J. B. 
Williamson, R. J. 
Willingham, C. M. 
Buracker, 8. L. 
Barber, H. A., Jr. 
Robertson, 8. C. 
Nichols, J. A. 


Ist LievTeNANTS 


Molony, G. H. 
Keith, H. W. 
Pence, C. W. 
Peach, E. W. 
Smith, C. A. 
Christian, T. 4H. 
Pomerene, J. D. 
Howard, T. R. 
Harris, F. M. 
McQuarrie, C. M. 
Warden, C. C. B. 
Dwyer, P. R. 
Gunn, D. M. 

Absent: 
Sanders, R. C.* 
Shepard, W. P.* 
Adams, 8. J.* 

2p LIgEUTENANTS 
Storck, L. J. 
Boone, J. W. 
Koch, R. A. 
Lamb, 8. 8. 


Philippine 
Islands 

Lieut. Cou. 
Glade, H. 


CapraIns 
Hilsman, R. 
Lippincott, J. R. 
Hyssong, C. L. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Colson, C. F. 
Vance, J. R. 
Allan, C. V. 


2p LievuTeNANTS 


Hundley, D. H. 
Chazal, E. A. 
Vernon, E. H. 
Long, W. E. 
Ashburn, T. Q., Jr. 


16th Infantry 

Fort Jay 
CoLoNEL 

Fuqua, 8S. O. 


Lievr. Con. 
Phillipson, I. J. 


Majsors 


Hardenbergh, R. W. 
Gardner, A. G. 
McDonald, 8. C. 


CapraIns 


Melasky, H. M. 
McBride, J. 
Andrews, J. A. 
Nealon, J. J. 
Christy, F. C. 
Cummings, A. H. 
Scanlon, W..B. 
Hoffman, R. J. 
Searing, C. B. 
Andino, E. 
Campbell, G. B. 
McCarthy, L. J. 
Schwien, E. C. 
Creswell, H. I. T. 


Absent: 
Kneubel, J. H. 


ist LIeEUTENANTS 
Welcker, C. A. 
Stone, R. F. 
Madigan, F. T. 
Smith, V. W. 
Mee, V. D. 
Bruckner, J. A. 
Ruth, H. E. 
Haswell, C. E. 
Ivins, C. F. 
Hardy, W. J. 
Harris, J. T. 

Absent: 


Kron, P. H. 


2p LievTreNANTS 
Coates, C. H. 
Bennett, J. H. 
Hall, J. A. 
Burbank, W. A. 
Keeley, H. J. 
Lansing, S. M. 
Jones, L., Jr. 
Sugrue, C. D. 
Glavin, E. H. 
Ginder, P. D. 
Haskell, F. W. 
Kirby, H. C. 


Fort Wadsworth 


Lieut. Cots. 
Absent: 


Maysor 
Silvester, L. 


CapraIns 


Ritter, W. L. 
Metcalf, S. L. 
Osborn, C. A. 
Ednie, A. V. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Beall, H. S. 
Moran, H. F. 


17th Infantry 
Fort Crook 


CoLoNEL 
Trott, C. 


1 Assigned, but not joined. 


Lievur. Con. 
Absent: 
Higgins, J. A. 


Masor 
Murray, M. 8. 


Captains 


Moore, P. B. 
Goffard, J. J. 
Austin, H. A. 
Henry, C. H. 
Cherry, T. G. 
Palmer, D. A. 
Elarth, H. H. 
Barnes, J. C. 
Hurless, B. F. 
Lammons, F. B. 
Harkey, C. 8. 


Absent: 


Fingarson, G. E. 
Campbell, C. E. 
Spoerry, G. W. 
Ist LIeUTENANTS 
Dupree, H. 
Smith, F. 
McNamee, R. W. 


Simpson, J. R. 
Carmouche, G. H. 


2p LIgUTENANTS 


Cleland, J. P. 

Thurston, B. E. 

Rudolph, F. A. 
Absent: 


Johnson, L. W. 
Dabney, J. A. 
Gray, E. B. 


Fort Des Moines 


CaptaIns 


Sebastian, H. G. 
Simmonds, N. L. 
Myers, S. W. 
Cochran, J. H. 


Ist LreureNaNTs 
McDonald, T. J. 
Simmonds, C. D. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 


Martin, R. R. 
Dudley, G. W. M. 
Johnson, H. W. 
Van Giesen, W. O. 
Hornisher, F. A. 
Stark, E. D. 


Fort Omaha 
Lieut. Con. 
Briggs, A. L. 
CapraIns 
Edgerton, F. V. 
Fraser, J. J. 
Ist LreuTreNANT 
Absent: 
Evans, J. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Howard, E. B. 

Absent: 
Bailey, H. M. 


18th Infantry 
Fort Hamilton 


CoLoneL 
Humphrey, C. F., 
Jr. 


Masor 
Clapham, L. B. 


CapraIns 


McClure, W. R. 
Killian, N. C. 
Rayens, C. H. 
Gregory, W. 
Scott, D. M. 
Clark, G. O. 
Goodyear, M. B. 
Hamilton, L. L. 
Blue, J. W. 
Tague, H. M. 
Kemp, C. M. 
Beers, W. H. 
Krause, E. 
Wise, K. B. 
Absent: 


Willis, R. D. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 


Conrad, V. J. 
Flanagan, W. A. 
Culton, A. Y. 
Paquet, L. C. 
Davis, F. G. 
Degnan, L. G. 
Brenner, J. 
Absent: 


Johnson, W. G. 


2p LIgUTENANTS 
Leone, L. P. 
Skinner, M. L. 
Bell, R. E. 
Vincent, J. W. 
Schepps, M. C. 
Blair, R. 
Webb, A. N. 

Absent: 


Nelson, C. G. 
Wohlforth, R. M. 


Fort Slocum 


Mason 
Lockwood, B. C. 


Caprains 
Wright, A. T. 
Henson, J. W. 
Coghlan, J. J. 
Hoes, G. 


lst LreuTENANTS 
Lickman, E. C. 
Roysdon, T. 8S. 
Ovenshine, R. P. 
Duffner, C. F. 
Smith, C. E. 


Oe, 


2v Lievrenants 
Dickey, F. R. 
Nadal, R, 


Fort Schuyler 
Mason 
Stokely, C. ¢, 


Captains 


Lewis, H. H. 
Dougherty, J, g. 


Ist Lievrenants 
Wilkes, B. B. 
Tanzela, V. J. 
Marsh, J. H. 


2p Lieutenants 
Bauer, M. F. 
O'Connell, D. H. 


19th Infantry 
CoLonen 

Murphy, T. 0. 
Maysors 


Culberson, W. L 
Lemmon, F, L. 
O’Toole, L. § 
James, H. W. 


Absent: 
Blanks, H. P. 


Captains 
Doyle, T. W. 
Shanks, G. T. 
Kennedy, 8. Y. 
Fitzpatrick, R. M. 
Mann, W. M. 
Parkhurst, G. C. 
Blanton, W. L. 
Griffin, J. A. 
Pedley, T. A. 
Porter, R. E. 
Pinckney, G. 
Vevia, P. J. 
Phinney, A. E. 
Hale, W. A. 
Anderson, K. §. 
Bender, J. D. 
Johnson, W. H. 


Absent: 
Irving, F. A. 

Ist LievreNnants 
Drake, J. H. 
Field, E. L. 
Kershaw, C. G. 
Wiltsmuth, R 
Jespersen, H. C. 
Rogers, H. L. 
Beall, B. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Mergens, G. C. 
Bing, R. C. 

2p LieureN Ants 
Kugel, C. A. 
Stephens, R. W. 
Baughman, R. L. 
Begnier, A. J. 
Cooper, P. 
Burgess, H. ©. 
Maglin, W. H. 
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Kiel, H. I. 
Seely, T. A. 


20th Infantry 


( NELS 


Sinclair, W. 5 
Mun FI 
I Con 
B gh, J. J 
Masors 
Mahin, F. C. 
Sweeney, H. C. 
Wi ghby, C. A. 
Absent: 

Moren Arturo* 
Hernandez, P. A. 
CapraIns 

Summersett, 3. A., 
Jr. 
Frar P. O. 
Ay R. G. 
Jer Tt. & 
Mar M. C. 
Co gan a Ww. 
R F. M. 
Hilton, S. C. 
Warren, P. W. 
Andersen, C. C 
Ys) ner L. Ss. 
Wiener, S. B. 
H L. 
Wheeler, W. K 
A H. D. 
I s, E. T. 
Absent: 
Ogden, C. W. 
Coulter, W. L. 
Morrow, G. L. 
Sapia-Bosch, T. 
Ist LIEUTENANTS 
J ,E.A. 
Ca e, R. E. 
Bizz L. C. 
W ad, T. E. 
Ea i J D. 
McLean, D. § 
8 - A 
] nson, I. A, 
J W. C. 
| y, L. W. 


Roberts, W. T. 8. 


bsent: 


Roady, J. O. 

20 LIEUTENANTS 
Cragun, D. J. 
B ird, D. 
Bailey, K. R. 
Wilson, O. O. 
McMahon, J. O. 
] epioe, G. B. 
Smallwood, E. C. 
Wade, J. O. 
Ross, J. 

Absent: 
Riggins, L. A. 


21st Infantry 
COLONEL 
Arrowsmith, G. D. 


Lrevt. Con. 
Jordan, H. L. 


Masors 


Row, L. B. 
McCathran, W. A. 


CapraIns 
Bulger, J. W. 
T ffany, S. R. 
LeGette, A. 8. 
Graham, G. C. 
Johnson, C. 8. 
Craig, W. H. 
O’Daniel, J. W. 
Scudder, I. C. 
Bain, B. B. 
McGee, A. P. 
Fenters, C. E. 
Hardee, F. W. 
Campbell, J. W. 
Nolan, J. P. 
Richey, W. R., Jr. 
Johnson, J. S., Jr. 
Williams, 8. T. 


Absent: 


O'Day, R. M. 
Nostrand, E. A. 


lst LIBUTENANTS 


Hazlehurst, D. 
Norman, L. 8. 
Hoy, T. A. 
Davies, T. H. 
Jacobs, R. C., Jr. 
Joyce, as ie 
Fitts, W. T., Jr. 
Thorpe, E. R. 
Keller, W. 8. 
Kelley, E. W. 
Gooler, Max H. 
Absent: 
Cooley, K. P. 
Coursey, R. R. 
Mulvihill, F. X. 
Harmony, J. W. 
20 LIEUTENANTS 
Johnson, H. C. 
Bidwell, B. W. 
Arnold, W. H. 
France, E. H. 
Millener, G. A. 
Graves, R. 
Phasey, V. E. 
Moses, R. L. 
Causey, L. G. 
Absent: 
Crombez, M. G. 
22d Infantry 
Fort McPherson 
CoLONEL 
Caffey, L. W. 
Lieut. Con. 
Boswell, W. O. 


Masors 
Seals, C. H. 


* Assigned, but not joined. 


Keeley, H. J. 
CapTaIns 
Joerg, R., Ir. 
Blanton, 8. G. 
Harrison, 8. O. 
Wing, A. G. 
Barnett, D. E. 
Smith, D. C., Jr. 
Chandler, U. C. 
Ramsey, T. H. 


Absent: 
Cooper, E. G. 

ist LIgUTENANTS 
Lifsey, C. Q. 


Foster, R. T. 
Parsons, R. A. 


2p LievTeNANTS 
Mayo, T. T. 
Peck, M. W. 
Turner, R. G. 
Hunter, R. E. 
Whatley, V. D., Jr. 
Huddleston, T. O. 


Fort Oglethorpe 
Mason 
Goodman, J. F. 


CaprarIns 
Wilson, R. M. 
Cunningham, W. A. 
Jones, R. A. 


ist LIevTreENANTS 


Hudson, C. F. 
Skelton, W. G. 
Morgan, A. C. 


20 LieUTENANTS 


Walker, J. E. 

Thsackston, A. J., 
Jr. 

Mason, S. B. 

Lewis, E. T. 


22d Infantry 

Camp McClellan 
Masor 

Baer, M. R. 


CapraIns 
Guy, T. E. 
Teate, H. F. 

ist LIeUTENANT 
Cannon, A. C. 


2p LIeUTENANT 


Steinmeyer, G. E., 
Jr. 


23d Infantry 
CoLoNEL 
Parker, A. A. 


Masors 
Boyd, J. W. 
Delameter, B. F., 

Jr. 
Allen, J. W. F. 


CapraIns 
Lancaster, J. L. 
Harer, L. G. 
Thompson, J. W. 
Bogan, L. D. 
Bowles, J. R. 
Hunter, J. 
Brown, E. E. 
Condren, G. D. 
Dibrell, J. T. 
Hunnicutt, L. V. 
Kelly, C. 
Knight, B. L. 
Barbin, J. H. 
Myers, C. 8. 
Shelton, H. 
Swift, W. A. 


Ist LieuTreNANTSs 
Heffner, P. T., Jr. 
Marsh, W. A. 
Golightly, H. J. 
Remington, W. E. 
Kindall, 8, G. 
Shores, R. 

Perry, H. R., Jr. 
Rice, A. 8. 
Prouty, E. 8. 
Matthews, H. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Holland, T. C. 
Douthit, 8. L. 
Buck, W. A. 
Mead, A. D., Jr. 
Johnson, F. W. 
Van Brunt, R. 
Neprud, L. 
Hamilton, P. 
Stevens, F. R, 
Kinsler, K. H. 


Glasgow, W. J., Jr. 


Smyly, J. W., Jr. 


Absent: 
Finch, R.* 


24th Infantry 
CoLoNEL 
Galleher, P. C. 


Lievr. Coxs. 
Tarbutton, E. H. 
Wells, H. A. 
Butcher, E. 


Masors 
Coates, C. E. 


Schmidt, W. R. 
Power, E. O. 


Stephens, J. W. G. 


CapTaIns 


Steel, C. L. 
Walker, E. E. 
Rogers, P. B. 
Barnett, A. J. 
Saulnier, 8. G. 
Seamon, W. E. 
Schmidt, F. O. 
Winfield, R. M. 
Wilson, W. B. 
Wilson, J. J. 
Lyons, J. P. 
Steward, E. M. 8. 
Magill, W. F., Jr. 
Scott, W. T. 


Walker, N. M. 
Sherman, R. G, 
Hall, R. F. 

Gwynn, H. M. 
Ambrose, F. E. 


Craig, M. E. 


Helsley, A. B. 
McCord, W. D. 
Murphy, W. G. 
Crowell, H. B. 
Newton, J. C. 


Woodward, C. W. 
Mackie, R. 8. 


Absent: 


Lindroth, E. G. 
Tupper, J. L. 
Austin, T. A., Jr. 
Paynter, E. F. 
Steele, P. 
Young, W. H. 


Ist LievreNANTs 
Sander, A. R. C. 
Miley, W. M. 
Kelley, H. 8. 
Boineau, L. C. 
Fay, H. H. 
Archer, W. 
Curren, E. J., Jr. 
Collette, W. H. 
Caswell, F. W. 
Hester, L. M. 
Earle, E. P. 
Stetler, W. A. 
Day, L. A. 
Camp, P. H. 
Graham, H. E. 
Grimes, A. J. 
Dismuke, J. T. 
Mood, O. C. 
Boyle, G. L. 
Lewis, W. 8. 
Greene, J. I. 


Absent: 


Brimmer, H. W.* 
Wilcox, H. B.* 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Williams, L. O. 
Rall, S. E. 
Forse, W. B. 
Smith, J. M. 


25th Infantry 
Nogales 
Lieut. Cou. 
Parker, H. A. 
Masor 
Absent: 
Quesenberry, M. H.* 


Captains 
Whitney, J. W. 
Lynd, R. F. 
Howard, J. C. 
Phillips, W. L. 
Lucas, B. L. 
Marsh, C. L. 
Egan, F. 
Fisher, H. H. 











* Assigned, Dut not jomed. 
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Absent: 
Smith, J. B.* 

Ist LigvreNANTS 
Callaway, W. A. 
McKee, W. H. 
Gibbons, L. H. 
Smith, L. R. 
Coates, H. L. 
Undritz, F. R. 
Hardin, D. C. 
Frissell, D. P. 
Ballou, C. N. 3. 
White, H. V. 

Absent: 
Ridings, E. W.* 
Shaw, J.C. 

2p LIfUTENANT 


Absent: 
McGarr, L. C.* 


Fort Huachuca 
Masors 
Bailey, A. H. 
Absent: 
Fowler, G. R.t 
Captains 
Wilson, F. H. 
Patterson, R. W. 
Roberts, H. R. 
Stevens, O. G. 

Absent: 
MecCuthcheon, W. 

H., Jr. 

Ist LigUrENANTS 
Sargent, C. R. 
Zak, J. T. 

Schas, W. D. 
MeNary, C. D. 
Lichtenwalter, L. E. 

20 LIEUTENANTS 
Andrews, R. C. 
Gose, E. B. 
Shugart, C. Z. 


Camp Harry 
J. Jones 
Mason 
Creed, J. E. 
Caprains 
Mullins, C. L., Jr. 
Wheelin, J. 
Arnold, J. W. 
Walton, C. M. 
Norris, F. H. 
Chamness, H. 5. 
ist LIgUTENANTS 
Pahlke, J. F. 
Moore, A. L. 
2p LIeUTENANTS 
Luongo, H. L. 
Harper, T. B. 
Selman, G. 
Absent: 
Houseman, E. M.* 
Kelly, R. H.* 


? Assigned, but not 


26th Infantry 
COLONELS 

Madden, J. F. 

Hannah, J. G. 


Lieut. Con. 
Hay, D. D. 


Mason 
Lane, A. W. 


Captains 


Dollarhide, E. 8. 
Townsend, J. D. 
Kearney, H. C. 
Schwinn, K. C. 
Szilagyi, N. 
Miller, C. R. 
Flint, M. H. 
Tarbox, J. O. 
MeMillen, E. C. 
Keatley, E. E. 
Ramsey, G. L. 
Horan, E. C. 


von Gremp, W. W. 


Elson, J. H. 

Sullivan, C. J. 
Bessette, L. A. 
Nichols, L. W. 


Chamberiain,C.M., 


Jr. 

Ist LigeUrENANTS 
Williams, F. R. 
Ricamore, P. W. 
Moore, R. E. 
Kunzmann, W. J. 
Salzmann, R. L. 
Ashton, D. M. 
Fry, J. C. 
Gilmartin, A. F. 
Carter, M. H. 

Absent: 
Boyles, C. H. 


2p LIgEUTENANTS 


Lamberton, W. H. 


Baker, R. A. 
Hill, J. G. 
Bailey, C. N. 
Kengla, L. F. 
Sloane, C. C., Jr. 
Perrine, R. K. 


Moseley, G. V. H., 


Jr. 
Bender, G. E. 


27th Infantry 
COLONEL 
Halstead, L. 


Lieut. Cou. 
McDonald, J. E. 


Masors 


Adler, C. J. 
Waltz, F. R. 
Buck, C. 8. 
Captains 
Lewis, W. M. 
Paxton, O. E. 
Ackerson, M. 
Merril, H. N. 
Woodburn, T. B. 
Shrum, W. O. 
Fay, E. N. 


joined, 


Boyle, E. E. 
Sullivan, C. F. 
Lyons, C. M. 
Church, J. 
Adams, C. M. 
Rolfe, O. 8. 
Burt, F. 
Absent: 
Pillsbury, D. 


Ist LieureNANTs 


Strickland, F. H. 
Brink, F. G. 
Cowles, E. R. 
Murphy, L. 
Haisley, C. D. 
Deroin, F. A. 
Miller, J. 8. 
Hayes, W. P. 
Ziegler, A. N. 
Moroney, W. J. 
Henry, H. P. 
Webb, T. V. 
Fish, J., 3d. 
Torrence, J. F. 


Absent: 
Irvine, W. H. 


2p LigUTENANTS 
Lancaster, N., Jr. 
Cunkle, A. C., Jr. 
Serff, P. C. 
Beeler, D. T. 
Roberts, T. D. 
Gillette, F. E. 
Darnstadt, H. L. 
Bartz, R. F. 
Robinson, N. J. 
Smith, C. E. 
Lichtenfels, F. L. 


28th Infantry 
Fort Niagara 
COLONEL 
Stewart, G. E. 
Lieut. Cots. 
Herbst, G. A. 
Absent: 
Moran, E. J.* 


Masors 
Carlock, F. D. 
Mills, B. W. 


Captains 
Hunter, R. L. 
Church, J. H. 
MacGregor, L. E. 
Grogan, 8. J. 
Poindexter, W. O. 
Davis, G. F. 
Swab, R. E. 
Tilton, E. H. 
Burns, F. L. 


Absent: 


Swanton, D. 
Hones, W. 


ist LIEUTENANTS 


Schriver, A. J., Jr. 


Meyer, H. A. 


Fairbrother, H. W. 


2p LIfUTENANTS 
Carroll, P. L. 


Hawkins, J. D. 
Williams, C. E. 
Ewing, C. B. 


Loughborough, D. 
8s. 


Absent: 


Delmonico, L. R.* 
Lockett, J. W.* 


Fort Ontario 
Masor 
Sloan, F. A. 


Caprains 
Tuttle, A. L. 
Bachus, J. L. 
Wadden, E. P. 
Henry, T. 

Ist LigeureNnants 
Hixson, L. D. 
Laux, H. B. 
Miller, E. L. 
Kullman, J. W. 

2p LIfUTENANTS 
Phelan, W. J. 


Absent: 


Bock, F. L.* 
Fuller, L. A.* 


Madison 

Barracks 
Masor 

Brown, A. E. 


Caprains 
Hill, P. D. 
Hasson, J. A. 
Hackett, W. E. 
Witcher, W. V. 

Absent: 
Kelsch, G. E. 
Ist LisuTeNANTS 
Sheets, H. B. 
Crist, W. E. 
Mueller, E. A. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Verbeck, W. J. 
Fooks, N. I. 
Absent: 


Johnson, W. P.* 
McNamara, A. T.* 


29th Infantry 
CoLoNEL 
Pendleton, H., Jr. 


Lieut. Coxs. 
Reed, W. L. 
Delaplane, C. E. 
Franklin, J. F. 

Absent: 
Brandt, A.* 
Masors 


Phelps, G. C. 
Griswold, O. W. 


Cadwalader, B. L. 


Young, L. W. 


Se 


Absent: 
Taylor, T. F, 


Captains 
Burress, W. A. 
Bishop, R. A. 

7. @ 4% 
Herlihy, E. G. 
Rhoads, 0. R. 
Dark, R. F, 
Bruce, A. D. 
Rustmeyer, J. 
Wessels, T. PF. 
MacKechnie, A. R. 
McAllister, M, p. 
Rutledge, C. |. 
Wear, G. §. 
Roderick, T. E. 
Halloran, M. E. 
Joiner, T. D. 
Lovett, R. B, 
Huskea, V. G. 
Wescott, G. B. 
Griffin, C. C. 
Goode, P. R. 
Nichols, A. J, 
Woodward, N. p. 
Case, R. A. 
Deane, J. R. 


Absent: 
Sunstone, J. T. 


Ist Lieurenants 
Stark, T. N. 
Vinson, W. H. 
Kovarik, J. C. 
Lavin, R. P. 
Barker, E. 8. 
Brine, E. L. 
Finney, M. R. 
Darr, J. W. 
Atkinson, E. C. 
Cochran, W. B. 
Overfelt, C. D. 
Curtis, M. 8. 
Rubenstein, D. H 
Yarborough, L. W. 
McCammom, J. E 
Knight, L. B. 
Brandhorst, H. W 
Jacobs, B. R. 
Tatom, K. K. 
Killpack, H. W. 
Soule, R. H. 
Carney, J. J. 
McKnight, R. D. 
Harris, H. H. 
MacDonald, R. 
Privett, F. H. 
Pearson, F. 
Stokes, J. H., Jr. 
MacKenzie, A. J. 
Adams, D. L. 
Wilson, A. T. 
Haynes, A. F. 
Jackson, C. E. 
Walsh, E. J. 
Diller, L. A. 


Absent: 


Bassett, R. O., Jr. 
Donegan, W. E. 
Pulliam, H. E. 


2p LigUTENANTS 
Cornog, W. W.., Jr. 
Wilson, E. H. 





Ts 





‘ Assigned, but not joined. 
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Griffith, W. B., Jr. French, W. J. 


Smith, W. C. — E. J. 
ack, E. C M. 

ny ‘a. Cain, L. B. 

Kammarer, M. R. Kindley, R. B. 

March, K. F. Bruner, G. B. 

Roosma, J. S. Maling, E. C. 

Gailbreath, T. B. Tavlor, G. A. 


Brown R. H. 


ee heg Te Absent: 


cuts. 3, 3: MeChrystal, H. J.* 
Gilbreth, J. H. Sydenham, H. G.' 
Hewitt, O. M. 20 LIeUTENANTS 
Hocker, W. F. 


Clark, F. J. 
Silverman, R. 
{bsent: Nourse, R. 8. 


Strickler, D. G. 


Newman, A. 8. Munson, E. L., Jr. 
Hedekin, D. D. Grace, W. P., Jr. 
Wells, T. J. Johnson, W. M. 


Breckenridge, W. Whittle, C. L. 
M.t Griffith, J. H. 
Browning, W. W.? Butler, L. 

Wiley, N. J., Jr. Funston, F., Jr. 

Doidge, J. P.2 Currie, W. R. 
Totten, J. E." Absent : 


Spivey, D. T.? 
~er il A. H.3 Reeder, R. P., Jr. 


Adams P. dD. 
Cralle, M. 8.2 31st Infantry 
COLONEL 


30th Infantry Kimbrough, J. M. 


Cor — Lieut. Con. 
Brown, F. R. Anding, 8S. W. 
Lieut. Con. Masors 
Johnson, W. H. Henley, D 
Masors Absent: 
Fechet, d’A, Fowler, G. R. 
Carr, E. J. Ord, J. B. 
Smith, G. L. 
siieh CapTaIns 
Back, R. H. 
Jenkins, ; : . 
ukins, J. 1.* Silvester, C. F. 
Carrarxs O'Donoghue, W. 
Smith, R. C. F 


Humphries, Go. We, 
Johnston, R. H. 
Riner, D. H. 


McFarland, A. J. 
Slappey, E. N. 


Conner, R. B. 
Cauthorn, F. 8S. B. Still, K. M. 
Francis, J. R. Hunnicutt, L. V. 
Fountain, J. R. Poland, T. G. 
Cleland, J. R. D. Lynch, C. P. 
Crabill, E. B. Robinson, cc 
Hagens, J. M. Sandusky, R. M. 
Minn gerode, K. Sells, B. J. 
Howard,’ J. W. Worthley, L. E. 
Evans, W. H. Strain, J. F. 
Kraul. G. E. Colpin, E. R. 
Stewart, W. M. Crowley, E. K. 
Forbes, M. H. May, Ww. 
Thebaud, J. V. Bonnett, D. V. N. 
Muller, W. G, Cohn, 8. F. 
Clear, W. J. Absent: 

Absent: Butler, J. F. 
Bergin, W. EB. 


Ist LIgUTENANTS 


McCarthy, J. E. 
Hazelrigg, W. R. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 
Wilson, H. M., Jr. 


Ancrum, J. N. White, A. F. 
Smith, W. E., Jr. McCoy, E. D. 
Prizer, O. H. Brawner, P. A., Jr. 
Phipps, G. L. Hanson, H. F. 
Miner, E. M. Kelly, A. G. 


McCarthy, T. Fe. 
Mickelwait, C. B. 


Sydenham, H. G. 
Kinney, G. C. 


ED 


‘Assigned, but not joined. 


Absent: 


Roberts, W. H. 
Dukes, T. A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bowen, J. E., Jr. 
Evans, J. P. 
Moore, J. E. 
Kernan, G. M. 
Ives, W. M. 
Gilford, L. W. 
Kernan, P. M. 
Ramsey, J. W., Jr. 
Mitchell, R. T. 
Eddleman, C. D. 
Brinson, N. M. 
Latimer, F. N. 
Stephenson, W. G. 


33d Infantry 


COLONEL 
Hawkins, F. B. 


Lieut. Cor. 
Gregg, L. L. 

CAPTAINS 
Van Vliet, R. C. 


Hayden, C. H. Jr. 


Little, B. 
jriswold, 8. F. 
Schmidt, J. J. 
Hanst, K. F. 
Schlaepfer, R. K. 
Cooper, C. F. F. 
MacLaughlin, 8. 8. 
Yancey, W. B. 
Murphy, J. J. 
Uhrig, J. E. 
Marshall, F. C. 
Lake, J. P. 
George, J. H. 
Sandlin, J. C. 
Smith, H. B. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Miller, W. B. 
Lee, C. B. 
Cobb, L. L. 
Robinson, D. L. 
Lawrence, F. J. 
Cross, T. J. 
Williams, C. L. 
Lull, T. C. 
Greene, J. F. 
Whitlow, A. B. 
Watkins, E. 
Whitelaw, J. L. 
Hartness, H. N. 
Wolf, A. H. 
Epps, G. D. 
Reid, A D., Jr. 


Absent: 
Kerr, M. 8. 

2p LigUTENANTS 
Thompson, F. M. 
Dean, W. F. 
Wright, E. K. 
Lanham, C. T. 
Kirkpatrick, L. 8. 
Traywick, J. T. 
Purcell, J. E. 
Pilet, N. C. 
McCord, H. L. 


Isaacs, G. E. 


Reynolds, J. M. 
Charles, G. C. 
Uhrbrock, H. W. 


34th Infantry 
Fort Leonard 
Wood 

COLONEL 
Darrah, T. W. 


Masor 
Gerhardt, J. J. 


Caprains 
Fuller, H. E. 
Nix, R. W., Jr. 
Funk, A. J. 

Frye, R. E. 
Douglas, J. 8., Jr. 
NeNeill, N. 
Absent: 
Johnston, H. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Van Studdiford, G. 


Newberry, J. W. 
Sutton, 8. T. 
Brackney, R. C. 


Dubbelde, J. J., Jr. 


Howell, G. P., Jr. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Van Horne, E. J. 
Graybeal, C. 8. 
Howard, F. E. 
Martin, G. E. 
Webb, E. M., Jr. 


Fort Eustis 
Lieut. Cor. 

Moore, C. B. 

Masors 


Mason, C. W. 
Long, R. R. 


Captains 


Ware, J. V. 
Elliott, C. N. 
Cianchini, L. F. 


Montague, J. G. A. 


Robles, O. 8. 
Johnson, E. H. 


2p LIfUTENANT 


Baird, W. J. 


35th Infantry 
Ligevr. Con. 
Pruyn, J. M. 


Masors 


Philpot, S. B. 
Harrison, R. B. 
McLean, F. R. 


Captains 
Rogers, W. C. 
Hadd, G, A. 
Cartwright, L. J. 
McCreight, W. V. 
Ellis, C. L. 


Walthour, R. F., 


Sr. 


Birka, H. D. 


Sadler, P. L. : 

Wheeler, D. E. iF ee 

Throckmorton, R. é 
Cc. 

Floyd, A. 


Lloyd, J. P. 
Williams, T. N. - 
Lagorio, A. P. 
Frissell, H. N. 
Kirk, R. J., Jr. 
Ross, F. D., Jr. 

Absent: 


McKinley, G. C., 
Jr. 


Ist LieuTeNANTS 


Conway, T. T. 
Shields, L. M. 
Starrett, C. H. 
Nichols, A. R. 
Hutchinson, G. E. 
Rennagel, H. G. 
Boettcher, H. J. 
Clarke, L. G. 
Cole, J. V. 

Baker, J. J. 
O'Connell, J. D. 
jraham, L. 8. 
Post, E. D. 


Absent: 
Thom, K. W. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Hoke, W. M. 
Kielty, J. A. 
Sibley, C. C. 
Ackerman, 8. W. 
Barkes, L. C. 
Thomas, R. G., Jr. 
Decker, G. H. 
Fisher, J. 8. 
Mitchell, D. E. 
Westlund, C. W. 








38th Infantry 
Fort Douglas 


COLONEL 
Absent: 
Price, H. C.* 
Lieut. Cor. 
Boughton, R. W. 


Masors 


McAndrew, J. A. 
Allen, C. J. 


Absent: 
Mueller, P. J. 


CapraIns 


Sloan, R. 
Burton, V. 8. 
McCoskrie, F. U. 
Schwatel, W. P. 
Rogers, I. B. 
Wolber, O. K. 
Mitchell, E. ti. 
Wood, W. 8. 
Mooris, A. L. 
Egan, H. L. 
Orrill, A. 
Simpson, F. P. 
Connor, E. H.. Jr. 
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Absent: 
Mulkey, O. A. 


ist LievreNANTS 


Pierce, G. 8. 
Greene, H. F. 
Mahoney, T. E. 
Monhollan, J. E. 
Muller, W. J. 
Wells, O. D. 
Honnen, G. 
Cavender, C. C. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Barlow, E. A. 
Smith, G. A., Jr. 
Herte, R. J. 
Johnson, H. R. 
Quinn, H. A. 
Axup, R. W. 
Aloe, R. C. 


Absent: 
Boone, J. W.* 


Hutton, P. C., Jr. 


Knudsen, J. 8.* 
Grinstead, J. B.* 


Fort Sill 
Masor 
Weld, 8S. L. 
CaptaIns 


Cough, J. E. 
Bell, L. 
Lathrop, L. T. 
Gorder, A. O. 
Wallace, R. J. 


Knickerbocker, C. 
E. 


Ist LizUreNANTS 


Plank, C. H. 
Tabscott, E. E. 
Elmes, C. H. 
Rycroft, J. E. 
Maertens, K. 
Floyd, R. B. 


2p LieureNANtsS 


Granberry, H. C. 
Williams, L. R. 
Moses, M. 
Smith, R. L. 
Howard, R. A. 


45th Infantry 


Fort Wm. 
McKinley 
COLONEL 
Kemper, J. B. 
Lieut. Cots. 


Musgrave, T. C. 
Hunt, E. 


Majsors 


Lantz, C. H. 
Bratton, R. 8. 
Garcia, R. L. 
Absent: 
Shearer, 8S. E. 


Collins, T. K. 
Skladal, C. 


Capratns 
Moore, J. P. 
Heard, R. W. 
Conner, 8. L. 
Rooks, L. W. 
Lloyd, C. L. 
Summers, O. 
Daly, D. J. 
Martin, C. A. 
Wilbur, H. 8. 
MacDonald, G. F. 
Karlstad, C. H. 
Budd, O. W., Jr. 
Barth, R. A. 
Mayers, I. B. 
Bissett, D. A. 
McKay, W. R. 


Absent: 
McGovern, J. C. 
Callahan, J. W., 

Jr. 

Wirth, T. F. 
Capinpin, M. M. 


ist LIeUTrENANTS 
Wells, E. 
Christian, F. 
Haynes, H. M. 
Scheibla, H. D. 
Hussing, J. H. 
Gahan, J. J. 
Elkins, 8. B. 
Lenow, C. B. 
Brady, J. E., Jr. 
Edmands, H. J. 
Hess, J. B. 

Absent: 


Overman, G. M. 
Alba, L. M. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Schaffer, H. W. 
Ramsey, A. C. 
McBride, R. J. 
Fisher, 8. H. 
Clinton, J. W. 
Johnson, E. L. 
Geraghty, M. J. 
Evans, J. M. 
Henderson, P. J. 


45th Infantry 
Pettit Barracks 


Mason 
Fletcher, A. 8S. 


CapTaIn 
Dexter, H. V. 


Ist LiguTeNANTS 
Haltiwanger, W. 
N 


Hollister, P. A. 
Kelly, J. E. 
Evans, J. K. 
Shults, F. A. 
Bassett, R. H. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Norman, D. P. 
Horner, A. A. 


1Assigned, but not joined. 


57th Infantry 


CoLoneL 
Eaton, H. A. 


Masons 


Fain, T. C. 
Mortenson, G. J. 
Dulay, P. D. 
Hunt, E. L. 


Absent: 


Gillmore, R. A. 
Parfit, E. 
Miller, E. B. 
Alden, C. T. 
Sterling, J. A. 
Ladd, O. M. 


CapraIns 


Collins, F. E. 
Soderholm, N. L. 
Davis, A. G. 
Towle, W. H. 
Ellis, D. M. 
Alger, W. E. 
Eberle, G. L. 
McGuire, H. 
Read, G., Jr. 
Brand, T. 8. 
Donovan, L. 
Neundorfer, O. J., 
Jr. 
Fielder, K. J. 
Hagerty, R. N. 
Curtis, I. 8. 
Moore, J. 8. 
Hartman, G. L. 
Green, K. 


ist LievTENANTS 
Mamer, J. 
Stuart, J. A. 
Bryant, R. W. 
Bigby, W. A. 
McRae, P. M. 
Howard, H. W. 
Merritt, H. L. 
Walecka, J. L. 
Wolfe, L. R. 
Rosenbaum, F. B. 
Carraway, W. E. 

Absent: 
Hall, B. M. 
Huarte, F. D. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
McCormick, O. 
Keiler, R. D 
Schanze, A. E. 
Carne, W. J. 
Evans, I. K. 
Ordway, G., Jr. 
Lynch, G. P. 
Dunn, F. E. 

Absent: 
Guevara, S. G. 
Pulsifer, R. 
Poblete, R. 


65th Infantry 
CoLoNEL 
Helms, G. W. 

Lieut. Cox. 
Short, W. C. 


Masors 


Purdon, F. L. 
Smith, W. A. 


Birmingham, R. C. 


Gillfillan, J. E. 


CapTaIns 


Kerr, D. R. 
Dodd, P. J. 
Spicer, C. B. 
Baldwin, P. L. 
Rnge, J. H. 
Pigman, M. K. 


Wappenstein, W.A. 


Pettee, C. S. 
Beavers, H. B. 


Vazquez-Bruno, E. 


Grose, J. E. 
MeMillin, D. N. 
Hill, J. F. 
Holmes, D. M. 
Eden, J. R. 
Jones, M. E. 
Sherwood, W. I. 
Arnold, E. G. 


Ist LIEUTENANTS 


Renth, R. L. 
Riley, D. 

Wolfe, P. T. 
Nolan, J. E. 
Boulware, M. B. 
Smith, C. R. 
Mullett, D. T. 
Sharp, W. B. 
Wilders, P. C. 
Willis, H. E. 
McKenney, A. E. 


2p LIgUTENANTS 
Foster, R. M. 
Stevenson, C. A. 
Gray, W. V. 
Roberts, H. B. 
Nelson, O. L. 
Dudley, W. K. 
Murphy, H. A. 
Hulley, J. P. 
Wells, L. F. 
Evans, H. V. 
Miller, V. R. 
Allen, T. H. 
MeNickle, 8S. P. 
Noble, M. C. 
Kearns, E. B. 
Vail, H. K. 
Feather, E. H. 

Absent: 


Hirz, E. J. 


15th Tank 
Battalion 
Fort Benning 


Masor 
Miller, E. 8. 


CapTaIns 
Taylor, J. 
Hilliard, W. G. 
Howland, W. A. 
Althaus, K. G. 
Lampke, L. J. 
Rodgers, J. A. 


ee, 


Ist Lieurenants 
Grady, C. 
Barr, D. G. 
Brandt, G. ¢, 
McLamore, R. T. 
McElroy, J. L, 
Smith, W. A. 
Reed, H. E. 
Davis, C. T, 
Childs, B. 
Carlton, C. 
Brinkley, T. M. 
Smith, C. M., Jr. 
Vida, F. J. 
Niles, W. E. 
Dietz, L. A. 


2np Lievrenants 
O'Neill, G. P, 
Macklin, J. E, 
Foster, A. P., J; 
Dobak, A. A. 
Dunn, T. L. 
Sears, R. R. 
Cobb, A. L. 


16th Tank 
Battalion 
Fort Leonard 
Wood 


Maysor 
McGrath, J. A. 


Caprains 
Tharp, L. D. 
Seifert, C. W. 
Johnson, J. N., Jr. 
St. James, R. G. 
O’Mohundro, W.H 
Anderson, G. H. 


Isr Lievrenants 
Ross, D. M. N. 
Quensen, J. F. 
Caperton, R. J. 
Maness, J. R. 
Beine, H. E. 
Buenchner, W. H 
Bonwell, M. W. 
Franklin, N. D. 
Hinds, 8. R. 
Shingle, E. 


17th Tank 
Battalion 
Fort Leonard 
Wood 


Masor 
Greene, D. T. 


Caprarns 


Speer, C. E. 
Browne, M. G. 
Hollyer, W. A. 
Harding, F. C. 
Triplett, A. 
Marsh, M. W. 
Rarey, G. B. 
Hoyt, H. B. 
Whatley, R. J. 


Ist Lievrenants 


Blakeney, J. P. 
Cassedy, H. I. 
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Rayon Hat Cords 


HI Chief of Infantry recently to be much superior to the present issue 
recommended that the rayon hat 


cord be adopted as standard for issue 
to Infantry in lieu of the present issue 


cord. Color fastness was far greater. 
The luster was retained after seven 
hat cord months of continued exposure to weather 
lal Cord, e,° . o,e 

In comparative tests, conducted by Coneiians. The wearing qualities of 
the Service Company, 29th Infantry, the experimental cord were found to be 


under the supervision of the Infantry vastly superior to the standard cotton 
Board, the rayon hat cord was found cord. 
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Machine Gun Antiaircraft Mount, 
2d Infantry 


LiguUTENANT JOHN B. SHERMAN, 2d Infantry 


IR attacks on untrained troops 

have a devastating effect on the 
morale, to say nothing of the casualties 
and delay. With the growing effective- 
ness of attack from the air, it has there- 
fore become more and more necessary 
to devise means for protecting ground 
troops from aerial attack. 

I am going to consider only the In- 
fantry and the means by which it can 
protect itself without outside assistance, 
for that will be the situation in most in- 
stances. As I look at it, there are two 
situations to be met; first, protection 
from aircraft when in position, and 
second, protection while on the march. 

The machine gun meets the first situa- 
tion fairly well. The second problem, 
however, is not so easily solved. 

The present machine gun equipment, 
as issued, is absolutely unsatisfactory 
for antiaircraft firing. The trouble lies 
principally in the tripod, and secondly 
in the time that it takes to get the gun 
into action from the carts. 

During and since the World War 
numerous attempts have been made to 
improvise means by which the Infantry 
could use the machine gun for antiair- 
craft firing. Most of these improvisa- 
tions are good and show thought and 
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ingenuity. It is my belief, however, that 
nothing has been brought forth which 
meets all the requirements, and especi- 
ally that of affording protection while 
on the march. 

Before discussing what we have 
worked out in Company D, 2d Infantry, 
I wish to mention certain limitations 
that were of necessity imposed upon us, 
as they undoubtedly would be in other 
regiments. First, we had to keep all 
costs to a minimum, using salvaged or 
other government material. Second, we 
could not damage any piece of ordnance 
material so that it could not be re-con- 
verted to its original condition. Third, 
we could not work out anything that 
would reduce the number of guns that 
we had for ground use; that is, any guns 
we used for antiaircraft purposes must 
also be available for ground missions. 
Last and most important of all, we had 
to consider the dual function of any 
antiaircraft mount; that is, firing when 
in position or while on the march. 

I shall now try to describe, with the 
aid of plates, what we worked out and 
what the 2d Infantry has adopted and 
used for more than a year. I shall point 
out only salient features of the mount 
and shall not attempt to give dimen- 
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PLATE I 


sions (which may be obtained upon ap- 
lication to the 2d Infantry). 

The body was first removed from a 
regular issue cart. In its place was con- 
structed a wooden platform with wooden 
sides and two wooden braces running 
from front to rear to hold the ammuni- 
tion and the water boxes (See Plates 1, 
2? and 3). Next, a model 1918 Brown- 
ing antiaireraft tripod (the type used 
by the Field Artillery) was taken, the 
egs were removed and old pieces of pipe 
were cut to the proper length and fas- 
‘ened on in their place, and these were 

turn bolted to the wooden flooring. 
Then a short piece of chain with a ring 
‘marked A, Plate 1) on the end of it 
vas fastened to the cradle, and to this 
vere fastened snaps which in turn were 
the ends of adjustable straps (marked 
B, Plate 1), other ends were 
bolted to the two inner rear corners of 
the flooring. This was found necessary 
‘o keep the gun, when mounted on the 
tripod, from swinging around when the 
In the rear of both 
ks holding ammunition boxes are 


whose 


art Was in motion. 


carried water boxes, which need not be 
moved to allow the steam condensing 
tube to be placed in them. Between 
the two rows of boxes is ample room for 
the cart cover, the horse cover, the water 
buckets, and all such equipment neces- 
sary to each cart. When action is im- 

inent, an ammunition box, with cart- 
idge belt guide attached, is carried 
ttached to the tripod as shown in 


Plates 1, 2, and 3. The regular front 
area sight is also kept fastened to the 
water jacket. 

It was at first thought that, with a 
small amount of training, any mule 
would stand hitched to cart during 
firing; but this was found not to be so, 
and therefore the following changes 
were made so as to permit the mule to 
be rapidly unhitched, leaving the cart 
in same general position as it had been 
the mule hitched. The 
breaching straps (marked A, Plate 2) 
were fastened to the breeching by means 
of snaps, instead of being sewed. The 
trace the 
traces by similar snaps, instead of being 
linked. 


side unfastening these snaps, the mule 


when was 


chains were fastened to 


Thus, with one man on each 
‘an be led clear of the cart. Then, to 
keep cart erect, a wooden prop (marked 
C, Plate 2) was hinged to front of the 
This 


prop can be held by a cord (marked D, 


bottom of the wooden flooring. 


Plate 2) which passes through the floor- 
ing and is attached to the tripod. By 
releasing the cord, the prop (marked A, 
Plate 3) will drop of its own weight and 
hold the cart erect as shown in Plate 3. 
This brace will also prevent the cart 
from sliding forward on sloping ground. 
To prevent the cart from slipping to 
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the rear, blocks (marked B, Plate 3) are 
carried fastened to chains, which pre- 
vent them from being lost. When not in 
use these blocks are carried on either 
side in small partitions behind the water 
boxes. 

One gun and one ammunition cart 
having been so converted, this then 
gives us two antiaircraft guns. But as 
we must sometimes use these guns for 
ground missions, we mugt have two 
normal tripods to mount them on for 
such tasks. By removing the gun box 
from the other gun cart of this section 
and constructing that side of the cart 
(see Plate 4) the same as the other, 
which already was made to hold the tri- 
pod, we then had a means of carrying 
two tripods, the guns for which are car- 
ried on the antiaircraft carts. This then 
left us one ammunition cart in this sec- 
tion, which we left unchanged. 

To go into action from the march, the 
mule leader halts the cart. No. 4 un- 
fastens the trace snaps and the breech- 
ing strap snap on the off side, and calls 
out “Up.” No. 3 unfastens the similar 
snaps on the near side, and upon hear- 
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PLATE IV 


ing No. 4 call out “Up,” he in turn calls 
out to the mule leader, “Lead out.” 
whereupon the latter leads the mule 
away, clear of the shafts. At the same 
time No. 2 unhooks the rope holding the 
wooden prop, which drops of its own 
weight, or if necessary (on rough 
ground or in high grass or brush) is 
pushed down by the corporal. No. 1, 
the gunner, using both hands, unfastens 
the two snaps at ends of the holding 
straps, unlocks the trigger lock, and 
grasps gun, which is carried loaded 
when action is imminent. The gun can 
now be fired. After many tests it was 
found that both guns could be put into 
action from the march in between five 
and ten seconds. 

To go out of action and resume the 
march the same men attend to the same 
things, and it takes only a few seconds 
to accomplish this. The men in the 
squad march in the positions shown in 





Plate 1, and the remaining men in the 
squad march with the ammunition or 
the tripod cart. 

The writer is indebted to his regimen- 
tal commander, Col. P. L. Miles, his 
battalion commander, Major J. C. Hatie, 
and his first sergeant, lst Sgt. George 
G. Huggins, for many helpful sugges- 
tions and generous assistance. 
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HE following problem or exercise 
is intended for use with Musketry 
training. 
Purpose: 

To develop individual responsibility 
and team work within a squad to such 
point that fire superiority may be gained 
and maintained while the advance con- 
tinues by means of “firing movement.” 
The conditions of the problem are such 
that proper distribution of fire is neces- 
sary. 

Method: 

This problem may be fired on any 

range of which any part from the 400- 


yard firing point to the butts may be 
used for a firing point. 
Tara ts: 

Five (5) “D” targets, mounted in the 
usual manner and left exposed for the 


duration of the problem. 


Operation of the Firing Line: 

A squad is deployed as skirmishers 
at the 400-yard firing point. Each rifle- 
ian is issued 20 rounds of ammunition 
and the automatic rifleman 40 rounds. 
Five (5) “D” targets are placed in posi- 
tion, with the ricochet flag (indicating 
heavy enemy fire) exposed. At the 
command “Down” the squad assumes 
the prone position and takes up fire. 
When the ricochet flag disappears, squad 
fire superiority is indicated and it is pos- 
sible to take up the advance. The ad- 
vance will be limited to a maximum of 
o0 yards. If the ricochet flag reappears 
at any time, the advance is held up un- 
til the flag is shot down again. As- 
sault fire will be taken up when the squad 
reaches the 200-yard firing point. If fire 


A Fire Superiority Problem 


LreuTENANT CuHar es R. Sarcent, 25th Infantry 


superiority is lost during the assault fire 
stage, the entire squad will assume prone 
position upon appearance of flag. 


Operation of Pits: 

(a) Personnel: 1 noncommissioned 
officer and 6 privates. The noncom- 
missioned officer to take charge of the 
pit detail, 5 privates to operate targets, 
1 private to operate the flag. 

(b) The noncommissioned officer in 
charge of the detail will take a position 
near the center target, where he can see 
the operators of all the targets. Each 
operator will have a signal flag in order 
to signal to the leader the condition of 
fire on his target. The ricochet flag is 
now exposed. The leader commands 
“Flag up.” The flags are now brought 
to an upright position (they are not 
raised so as to be visible from the firing 
line), the leader waits, watch in hand, 
for the first shot from the firing line; 
when this shot is fired he starts timing. 
As soon as a target is hit the operator 
indicates this fact to the leader by drop- 
ping his flag. If all the flags are down 
within 30 seconds, the leader orders the 
ricochet flag withdrawn and commands 
“flag up” to the operators and starts 
time again. Time is started again as 
soon as all flags are down provided that 
the last flag is down within 30 seconds. 
If any flags remain up at the expiration 
of a 30-second period, the ricochet flag 
is again exposed and the procedure is as 
before. 

Scoring: 

At the completion of the problem the 
total score on each target is added to 
twice the number of yards advanced. 
Deduction of 10 per cent of the total 
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score is made for each time the ricochet 
flag is exposed. 


Discussion: 

The above problem can be easily 
adopted to any range. One advantage 
is that the operation is quite simple; 
any noncommissioned officer can grasp 
the intricacies of the pit operation in a 
few minutes. Another decided advan- 
tage is that the advance of the firing line 
can be taken up immediately after fire 
superiority is gained. For example: 
the advancing group loses superiority; 
the fire control flag goes up from the 
pit; the five targets are hit almost at 
once; down comes the flag; another time 
limit starts, and off they go. 


eT 

The writer has found that, with 4 
trained squad of good shots, six targets 
can be used and with a maximum per- 
formance the entire squad will reac) 
the butts. But for an average squad, 
five targets will be enough and they wil 
not get much beyond the 200-yard firing 
point. 

The targets may be varied in inany 
ways. One scheme is to place A, B and 
D targets, and perhaps an E target, op 
the frames; then the smaller targets dy 
not at first receive nearly as many hits 
as the larger ones, showing poor distri- 
bution. 

The most peculiar thing about this 
problem is that it works. 





Innovation in Infantry Reserve Training 


CHANGE in the usual methods of 
instruction of Reserve officers was 
recently made by the commanding gen- 
eral, 1st Division, with very satisfactory 
results. This change was in the method 
of handling Reserve officers for a two- 
weeks period of active duty. 

The work was prepared and super- 
vised by the Ist Battalion, 16th In- 
fantry, and Company A, 18th Infantry, 
under the command of Major R. W. 
Hardenburg, 16th Infantry, at Camp 
Dix, N. J. When the officers of the di- 
vision headquarters, 77th Division, and 
of the 307th and 308th Infantry report- 
ed for active duty they were immedi- 
ately assigned to squads and sections. 
The squad leaders were the instructors 
for their squads; the section leaders 
were supervisors. To this extent the 
organization followed that at the In- 
fantry School. The plan went still fur- 
ther, however, in that the pupil and 
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coach method was employed and strict- 
ly adhered to in all the work. 

The entire two weeks, except the last 
two days, was devoted to instruction in 
infantry weapons. The work was in 
every way as practical and thorough as 
time permitted. Preliminary instrue- 
tion and range practice with the rifle, 
automatic rifle and pistol started every- 
one to work earnestly and enthusias- 
tically. This was followed by prelimi- 
nary instruction and range firing with 
the 37-mm. gun, 3-inch mortar, and the 
machine gun, including machine gun 
firing from tanks. Everyone was re- 
quired to fire the skirmish run. Squad 
firing problems were fired by all, and 
the Chief of Infantry’s problem was fired 
in a competition between squads from 
each regiment. Competitive section 
problems were fired, and range instruc- 
tion, fire discipline, and fire control in- 
struction was included in the schedule, 
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tant and enthusiastic response from 
every Reserve officer. This response and 
the results obtained justified the de- 
-jsion of the division commander, Brig. 


nite place in all Infantry training, a 
knowledge of the use and the limitations 
of all infantry weapons is essential in 
the development of Infantrymen. 





Here and There with the Infantry 


ORT RUSSELL will soon have one 
|: of the best golf courses in Wyoming. 
Under the direction of Lieutenants 
Edens and Essig and Major Dagley, a 
6,000-vard course has been laid out. In 
order to hasten the opening of the course, 
sand greens have been installed. Grass 
sreens will be started in the fall and 
will be ready for playing in the spring. 


* * * 


Company G, Ist Infantry, celebrated 
the winning of the Best Barrack, in the 
Military Tournament, by giving a din- 
ner at the Union Pacific restaurant to 
all members of the company. 

The trophy, a large silver cup pre- 
sented by the Francis E. Self post of 
the American Legion, was turned over 
‘o Captain Galliett, the company com- 
mander, by Brig. Gen. F. C. Bolles. 
General Bolles expressed his apprecia- 
tion to the company and to the post for 
their cooperation in assisting him in his 
efforts to improve conditions at Fort 
1). A. Russell. 


* * * 


ON Pace 203 of the Inrantry JourR- 
NAL for August, 1928, is noted the record 
mace in firing the machine gun by Com- 
pany D, 14th Infantry. The following 
record has been submitted for compari- 


son. 


Company M, 4th Infantry, Capt. 
George F. Bloomquist commanding, 
completed its regular practice season at 
Fort Lincoln, North Dakota, on July 
17, 1928, with high scores as follows: 


Pvt. Julius L. Hanson (Recruit) ...... 397 
Sgt. Joe Conti (Mess Sgt.) ............ 386 
Capt. G. F. Bloomquist (Co. Cmdr.)... 384 
Pvt. George Spare (Trsfd. fr. Med. Det. 
SEY 2 co N sb aces kana he een 383 
It is believed that the score made by 
Private Hanson is one of the highest 
ever made in the Army. This is par- 
ticularly interesting in view of the fact 
that he enlisted on June 18, 1928, and 
had had seventeen days’ service when 
he fired his 1000-inch instruction prac- 
tice. For record on the 1000-inch range, 
Private Hanson fired a score of 185, 
which is considered phenomenal. 


* ” * 


Tue Micurty track team of the 9th 
Infantry scored 70 points to win the 2d 
Division championship at Fort Sam 
Houston on July 20 and 21. Lieut. 
Simon Foss’ work as coach, and the 
high-point men of the meeting, Corporal 
Curl, Sergeant Johnson, and Private 
Allard, contributed largely to the 9th 
Infantry’s success. 

The 23d Infantry was second, with 63 
points, and the Special Troops were 
third, with 14 points. The summary of 
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events shows that the performances 
were of a really high standard. The 
commanding officer, the officers, and the 
men of the 9th Infantry are justly proud 
of and highly pleased with the work of 
their track team. 


* * * 


QUALIFICATIONS reached a high mark 
this year while Company M, 10th In- 
fantry, was on the range firing the ma- 
chine gun course. 

Scores that are believed to rank 
among the highest ever attained in 
the Service were made by Sgts. Otis B. 
Postle and John J. Kehoe. Sergeant 
Postle made 400 out of a possible 500 
for the complete course. Sergeant 
Kehoe made 181 out of 200 on the 1000- 
inch range. 

With these men as instructors Com- 
pany M qualified 100 per cent. 


* % 4 


Crit. CLARENCE E. Youna’s squad of 
Company H, 13th Infantry, won the 
competition held at the Machine Gun 
School, Artillery Target Range, Fort 





Ethan Allen, Vermont, on July 21, }y 
competition was to determine the hey 
trained and best appearing machine guy 
squad. 

In a letter to the commanding office 
of the 13th Infantry, the corps ary 
commander, Maj. Gen. Preston Brown, 
said: “The very high standard of dis. 
cipline, training, soldierly bearing, anj 
appearance which exist in the units poy 
in this school make the winning of this 
competition a most noteworthy achieve. 
ment, reflecting the greatest credit upon 
all the personnel concerned. 

* ¥% * 

WHEN the Secretary of War visited 
the Presidio, he and his party wer 
guests at a reception and dance at the 
Officers’ Club. An unusual note was 
struck at this reception by the presence 
of about 500 Reserve officers on activ: 
duty status at that station. 

After the Secretary left the Presidio, 
he sent a special commendation to Col. 
F. R. Brown and the 30th Infantry for 
their “efforts to maintain in a high state 
of efficiency the units, installations and 











Co. H, 13th Inf., furnishes the winning squad in the Machine Gun School competition at Ft. 
Ethan Allen, Vt. 
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y company in the 31st Infantry, 
James M. Kimbrough command- 
bseribes to and receives the IN- 
JOURNAL. Very few develop- 
along general military 
among the things that other 
can escape that regi- 


either 
re doing, 


* a wt 


rom the Chief of Infantry’s Office 
) the information that the 65th 
ntry has made a record in rifle 





* ‘smanship that stands at the top 

op e history of target practice. 

‘ With 742 men on the rolls, authorized 

> required to fire, the regiment suc- 
ed in firing 687, or 92.5 per cent. 

Ft. \!! who fired qualified. Of the 55 men 


did not complete the course, 12 
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CHIEF OF INFANTRY COMBAT SQUAD 
Co. E, 17th Inf., 1928 


were sick in hospitals, 13 were absent in 
the United States, 24 were excused by 
the corps area commander (Par. 112 c, 
Training Regulations 150-10), 1 was a 
restored general prisoner joining after 
record practice started, and 5 were ex- 
cused on recommendation of the surgeon 
(Par. 11 c, Training Regulations 150- 
10). An average score of 299.66 was at- 
tained by the regiment. 


* + ca 


AccorpinG to the records a regimen- 
tal average of 100 per cent has been 
recorded only twice in the past. During 
the target year of 1926 
regiments reported 100 per cent quali- 
fied of those who fired. In neither of 
these cases, however, were the percent- 
ages fired as great as that of the 65th 
Infantry. The average score per man 
in 1928 by the 65th Infantry 
greater than the average scores of 
(the other two regiments). 


(two) 


was 
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The Chief of Infantry considers the 
record of the 65th Infantry an out- 
standing one and expresses his gratifica- 
tion at its general excellence in shooting. 
—El Morro News. 


* * *% 


Company G, 22d Infantry, has dis- 


tinguished itself in an athletic Way at 
Fort McPherson during the past year 
It won two intramural tournaments in 
1928 without the loss of a single game iy 
either basketball or baseball. The com. 
pany has also furnished six regulars and 
one utility man for the regimenta! bagoe- 
ball team 














CHAMPIONS OF FORT McPHERSON 
The baseball team of Co. G, 22d Inf. 








Garibaldi to the Roman Soldiers 
ee aegis what I have to offer you is fatigue, 
\/ danger, struggle, and death; the chill of the cold 
night in the free air, and heat under the burning sun; 


no lodgings, no munitions, no provisions, but forced 


marches, dangerous watchposts, and the continual 


struggle with the bayonet against batteries 





those 


who love freedom and their country may follow me. 

































































T WAS with much pleasure I learned 
| would visit the field training camp 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard at 
Mt. Gretna during last August. I had 
heard much concerning the merits of 
the camp and the training plan in ef- 
fect there. I knew this visit would per- 
mit me to form my own opinion of the 
value placed upon it by others who had 
visited there. 

| already knew the State Military 
reservation was located in the hills of 
Pennsylvania about 30 miles east of 
Harrisburg, the state capital, and 8 
miles from the city of Lebanon. From 
my starting point, Washington, D. C., 
it was about 150 miles by road, the way 
in which I had already decided to make 
the trip. 

Arriving at Lebanon, I knew | was 
uearing my goal, and, in a few more 
minutes, I entered the village of Mt. 
Gretna with its cluster of summer cot- 
tages nestled in a grove of trees on one 
side of the road, an amusement park 
stretching along the other side. Between 
this grove and the camp boundary, 
where I could already see the rows of 
tents, lay Lake Conewago, a beautiful 
little sheet of water bordered by trees 
and containing a complete bathing beach 
outfit. 

Skirting the edge of the lake, I entered 
the reservation on the road leading to 
division headquarters about the center 























A Day at Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania 


Captain Frank C. Locxneap, Infantry 


of the camp proper. This road crossed 
the parade ground, where the recruit 
companies were at drill, and passed 
through the camp of the two Infantry 
regiments then undergoing training. 
These regiments were encamped side by 
side, and, as I was to learn later, addi- 
tional camp sites for cavalry, engineers, 
medical and other units were provided 
in rear of division headquarters. 

On my arrival at division headquar- 
ters | immediately reported to the chief 
of staff, who presented me to the divi- 
sion commander. 

The following morning I found my 
guide and transportation awaiting me. 
Upon joining him he explained the day 
before us was typical of that time in 
‘amp, it being the first week of training 
for this brigade and Thursday the fifth 
day. He gave me an outline schedule 
of the day’s activities which struck me 
as leaving little free time, the morning 
extending from 7 to 11.30 a. m., the 
afternoon period beginning at 1.30 and 
continued until about 5.00 p. m. 

Leaving division headquarters, we 
proceeded to Area “C,” where the rifle 
companies of the 1st Battalion of the 
1st Regiment were engaged in firing at 
landscape targets, grenade throwing and 
preliminary bayonet practice. This 
area is excellently equipped for the 
work, the landscape tragets being set 
in permanent frames, with a low hill 
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immediately in rear for a backstop, to- 
gether with a comfortable and well 
constructed firing point. The landscape 
range contains six sets of targets. The 
bayonet course is equipped with several 
gallows and various types of dummies, 
while the grenade court is of standard 
design. ‘There was an instructor in 
charge of each instructional activity, 
although the unit commanders retained 
supervision over their companies at all 
times. 

Next we went over to Area “B,” 
where the musketry exercises and com- 
bat problems for the section, platoon 
and company are fired. Immediately 
adjacent to this area is Area “A,” where 
similar exercises and problems are con- 
ducted for the squads. I cannot say too 
much in praise of this musketry range, 
which has been developed gradually, 
over a period of three years, from a 
small beginning with landscape targets 
until now it is capable of use for firing 
squad, section, platoon and company ex- 
ercises and problems simultaneously 
without danger. This is due to the ex- 
cellent layout and highly organized tele- 
phonic pit control system. Area “A” 
contains three runs for as many squads, 
each with three pits. Area “B” has three 
pits for the section and a similar num- 
ber for the platoon, while five are pro- 
vided for the company problem. All 
pits are equipped with movable boom 
target frames. 

Area “A” was being used by the rifie 
companies of the 2d Battalion of the 
2d Regiment in camp, each being 
engaged in firing squad problems under 
the squad leaders. Area “B” was oc- 
cupied by the rifle companies of the 
Second Battalion of the 1st Regiment, 
which were rotating in firing section, 
platoon and company problems. There 
was an instructor in charge of each prob- 





lem who explained it fully before stay. 
ing and conducted a critique after jt: 
completion. In firing each exercise oy 
problem, the appropriate officers anq 
noncommissioned officers of the com. 
pany concerned were in command an¢ 
responsible for the conduct of theiy 
units. I would like to add that any part 
of a company which was not needed in 
the firing was grouped in the rear and 
followed the progress of each step of 
the problem, the men being encouraged 
to ask questions. 

We next proceeded to the parade 
ground where the 3d Battalion of the 
Ist Regiment, less the machine gun 
company, was receiving basic training 
in the school of the soldier, squad and 
company. This instruction included 
close and extended order drill, and the 
manner in which the men and units exe- 
cuted the movements indicated a high 
degree of excellence for the instruction. 

We next visited Area “D,” which con- 
tains a 75-foot rifle range, equipment 
for advanced bayonet training and an 
area for the conduct of an outpost prob- 
lem. This area was occupied by the 3d 
Battalion of the 2d Regiment, less ma- 
chine gun company. The most interest- 
ing feature of this area was the 75-foot 
range, which appears to be a solution 
to the problem of providing ranges when 
space is limited. Both bull’s-eye and 
silhouette targets, reduced in size to cor- 
respond to the decreased distance, were 
used in firing slow and rapid fire. Much 
interest was displayed by the men, and 
I was impressed by the value and adapt- 
ability of the 75-foot range to the train- 
ing of the National Guard. It certainly 
would eliminate, to a very large extent, 
all objections to locating outdoor ranges 
in thickly settled communities. 

Leaving Area “D,” we were compelled 
to drive 2 miles to the next location, 
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start. known as Area “E.” Here we found the 
eT its 34 Battalion of the 2d Regiment, and 


Se or a howitzer platoon of the same regi- 
} and ment, receiving instruction in the or- 
om canization of a battalion center of re- 
| and <jstance. A small portion of the trench 
their <ystem was actually constructed, some 
‘Part men being engaged in digging a small 
ed in trench section for instruction purpose. 


"and The remainder of the position was 
P of either being laid out with tape, or was 
aged assumed, owing to the lack of available 
ground. An instructor was in charge 
rade who conducts a critique after each in- 
struction period. All units, however, 
gun remain under the control of their re- 
~~ spective leaders. There was little doubt 
that this organization was receiving 
much benefit from the instruction given 
in this area. 

Returning from Area “E,” we soon 
reached the 1,000-inch machine gun 
range. This range is well constructed 
with a number of tracks and carriages, 
a well-built firing point, and permanent 
tee bases. One machine gun company 
from each regiment was firing. All 
personnel not actually firing was as- 
sembled in rear, where instruction in the 
use of the target and mechanical train- 
ing was given. All record firing with 


0 . . . 
on the machine gun is conducted on this 
Q . 

" range. Several instructors were present, 
ne 


although the unit commanders retained 
control of their companies. 

Leaving the machine gun range, we 
soon reached the pistol range, where a 
machine gun company of the Ist Regi- 
inent was having practice. This range 
is immediately adjacent to the area 
containing the landseape targets. The 
same hill used as a backstop for the 
landscape target also serves the pistol 
range. It is of permanent construction, 
Without pits, the targets being set in 
irames above ground. The bobbing tar- 


gets are located in a separate group on 
the flank of the other targets. 

I next visited the communications 
area, where I saw the battalion head- 
quarters companies of both regiments 
receiving instruction in the communi- 
cations and intelligence school. Various 
groups were at work on wire and radio 
communications, including the sending 
and receiving of messages. Another 
group was being instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the operation of a message 
center. The intelligence school was 
giving instruction to the intelligence 
personnel of the units present. Such a 
business-like air prevailed here that 
I was convinced the battalions con- 
cerned must have excellent communica- 
tion service for their tactical exercises. 

From here we proceeded to the ma- 
chine gun training area, where the how- 
itzer companies of both regiments were 
being given basic training. I could not 
remain here long, for I desired to return 
to the combat range, Area “B,” to wit- 
ness the firing of a machine gun combat 
problem. 

Returning to Area “B,” the rifle com- 
panies having completed their firing, I 
witnessed the firing of a problem by a 
machine gun company from the Ist 
Regiment. This unit used the pits pro- 
vided for the section, platoon and com- 
pany, eleven in all, with an additional 
target representing a column emerging 
from woods set up in the open. The 
skilful manipulation of the targets pre- 
sented many varied targets, and the 
work of this unit was most effective, as 
on this day it made the largest number 
of hits of any unit up to that time. This 
problem required about forty-five min- 

utes and was not concluded until 
11.45 a. m. 

At 1.30 p. m. we resumed the inspec- 
tion by riding out to the pistol range 
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where the regimental headquarters com- 
panies of both regiments were having 
practice. Having seen similar work 
in the morning, I did not remain long, 
as I wished to visit the area of one of 
the battalions going on bivouac that 
night. This was the 2d Battalion of the 
Ist Regiment, with a platoon of the 
howitzer company attached. 

Prior to visiting this unit, however, 
I went to the camp clubhouse and at- 
tended the machine gun officers’ school 
for a short time, after which I repaired 
to the 75-foot range to watch the re- 
cruit companies of both regiments have 
rifle practice. As already stated, I am 
thoroughly convinced of the value of 
this type range in the training of the 
National Guard. 

By this time it was necessary to hurry 
in order to see the battalion going on 
bivouac, but en route I found a little 
time to stop off and watch the medical 
detachments of both regiments receive 
basic training, as well as the mounted 
officers equitation. Spending only a few 
minutes with each, I arrived just in time 
to see the battalion, with an advance 
guard, move out. After a march of 
about 4 miles, the unit went into bivouac 
and established an outpost. In the 
meantime, another battalion of the 2d 
Regiment had moved out to take up a 
position preparatory to attacking the 
first mentioned battalion, which was to 
take up a defensive position, in the 
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morning. 
p. m. 
After dinner I attended a boxing and 
wrestling show in the new athletic sta- 
dium built in a depression with a natura) 
hillside on three sides for seating spec- 
tators. This stadium contains, in addi- 
tion to a boxing ring and moving picture 
screen, a quarter-mile track. It is not 
yet entirely completed, but I was told 
it was being used for athletic meets 
and that next year a complete cinder 
track would be installed. 
After a strenuous day I was willing to 
admit the reports I had heard of this 
camp and its training plan were entirely 
true. A highly centralized system of 
training conducted on a group and area 
basis has been developed, which in no 
way resembles the old and _ unsatis- 
factory block system of instruction. 
Not for a single instant did I see a unit 
commander deprived of supervision over 
his organization. There can be little 
doubt that the units attending this camp 
are receiving the maximum training in 
the minimum of time. While all may 
not agree as to the merits of such a plan, 
I firmly believe no one would suffer by 
copying this system. It is not a scheme 
developed over night, for it represents 
the gradual results obtained from three 
years’ experience. I can only say that 
my visit proves an excellent object les- 
son to me, as well as a refresher course. 


I returned to camp at 5.30 





The National Guard and the Militia 
Bureau, War Department 
LreuTrenAnt Co one. R. M. Cursziping, Q. M. C. Res.! 


HE Militia Bureau is a part of the 
War Department and is that bureau 
which is charged with the administra- 






tion of approved War Department poli- 
cies of the National Guard not in the 
service of the United States. To the lay- 
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3.30 man not familiar with the national de- 
fense policy of the United States, that 
z and statement may require further expla- 
> Sta- 
tural 
spec- 
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cture 
3 not 
told 
leets 


nder 


nation. 

In 1792 the Congress adopted the first 
militia law which was designed “more 
efficiently to provide for national de- 
fense, by establishing a uniform militia 
throughout the United States.” The 
militia had been designated in the Con- 
stitution as able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, 
and the Constitution further stipulated 
that there should be no infringement of 
the inherent right of sovereignty in a 
State to bear arms. Therefore, States 
were permitted to arm citizens for pro- 
tection of their States, and Congress at- 
tempted by law to assist the States in 
securing uniformity in the organization 
of training of these troops. 

Space does not permit detailing the 
various steps taken by the Congress 
through the years down to 1916 to de- 
velop this uniformity. Suffice it to say 
that in 1903, by the Dick Bill, Congress 
stipulated that the organization, arma- 
ment and discipline of the militia should 
be the same as that of the Regular 
Army, and, to carry out this require- 
ment, provided certain funds to be ap- 
portioned to the various States provided 
requirements set up by the War De- 
partment were met. This was the foun- 
dation of an efficient system of national 
-upervision over the military establish- 
ments of the several States. 

The administration of this law was 
at first carried out through a division of 
The Adjutant General’s office. Increas- 
ing appropriations by Congress and the 
issue to State troops of military stores 
soon involved all of the supply depart- 
ments of the Army in this work, and it 
Was necessary in 1908 to create a Di- 
vision of Militia Affairs in the War De- 
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partment, which was given charge of all 
matters pertaining to the State military 
establishments. This was the forerun- 
ner of the present Militia Bureau. 

In 1916 the first real national defense 
policy for the United States was adopted 
by Congress in the National Defense 
Act. In general terms this provided for 
Federal supervision of the State mili- 
tary forces, and in exchange for this 
supervision it provided additional fi- 
nancial assistance to the States. The 
Division of Militia Affairs was desig- 
nated the Militia Bureau, and at its 
head was placed a National Guard of- 
ficer. 

This act dropped the name “militia” 
and officially designated the organized, 
armed forces of the States “National 
Guard,” which was a most significant 
change in phraseology. While retain- 
ing the essential characteristics of State 
troops under command of the governors 
of the various States when not in the 
service of the United States, the Na- 
tional Guard under the National De- 
fense Act became an organized body of 
soldiers subject to use by the Federal 
Government in time of emergency, 
either by a call to service by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for service 
within the territorial limits of the 
United States, or by draft in a body 
through an act of Congress. 

The National Defense Act was given 
a sweeping revision in 1920 based on 
experiences in the World War. It cre- 
ated the Army of the United States, 
consisting of the Regular Army, the Or- 
ganized Reserves and the National 
Guard of the various States when in the 
actual service of the United States. The 
act further designated what types of 
organization should be maintained in 
each State and fixed definitely the re- 
sponsibilities of both State and Federal 
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governments for the maintenance and 
training of these units. The act has 
been amended twenty or more times, 
but its basic principles remain the same. 

Under the present law the responsi- 
bilities of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments toward the National Guard 
may be summarized as follows: 

Federal Government: Responsible for 
providing at Federal expense the neces- 
sary arms, uniforms, and equipment re- 
quired by the National Guard in its 
training in time of peace, and for pro- 
viding, in addition, such arms, uniforms, 
and equipment as are necessary in the 
event of an emergency, which requires 
the use of the National Guard by the 
Federal Government. Necessary funds 
are also provided for the pay of officers 
and enlisted men for the periods of train- 
ing which are required by law, and for 
the construction, maintenance and re- 
pair of such buildings and public utility 
installations as are necessary for the 
summer field training camps. The 
Regular Army is required to furnish 
suitable officers and enlisted men to 
reside in the various States and act as 
instructors in training. 

State Governments: Responsible for 
carrying out the training requirements 
for the National Guard as set up by the 
War Department under authority of the 
National Defense Act, and of providing 
suitable shelter for personnel and suit- 
able storage facilities for Federal prop- 
erty issued for use of the National 
Guard. The States must also account, 
in the prescribed manner, for all Fed- 
eral funds apportioned, and all property 
provided for use of the National Guard. 

It will be seen that the relationship 
established by the National Defense 
Act is a reciprocal one. The States still 
maintain a great measure of control 
over their troops, especially as to the 





selection and appointment of officers 
and enlisted men, the location of the 
troops within the States and the actual 
use of the troops at all times when there 
is no national emergency. They have 
agreed, however, to do certain things 
with relation to standards of efficiency 
and care of property, and to permit the 
Federal Government to establish the 
standards and to inspect frequently to 
see that the standards are maintained, 
In the event that the Federal Govern- 
ment is satisfied with the manner in 
which the States carry out their part of 
the contract, the States are permitted to 
participate in the appropriations made 
by Congress for the support of the Na- 
tional Guard. If a State fails to main- 
tain the standards set, the only recourse 
the Federal Government has is to with- 
draw from that State Federal finan- 
cial aid, but this withdrawal of finan- 
cial assistance is no bar to the State's 
inherent right to maintain its own mili- 
tary force at its own expense. 

The Federal aid appropriated by Con- 
gress to be apportioned to the States is 
approximately $31,000,000 annually. 
The apportionment and allotment of 
this money and supervision of its ex- 
penditures is one of the tasks of the 
Militia Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. This bureau also initiates poli- 
cies affecting the training of the Na- 
tional Guard and, when approved by 
the Secretary of War, places the poli- 
cies in effect and supervises their execu- 
tion through the State authorities and 
the Regular Army agencies provided to 
assist. 

The Militia Bureau stands between 
the State authorities and the War De- 
partment proper in the sense that it is 
responsible for the maintenance of mu- 
tual understanding and cordial relations 
between the War Department and the 
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National Guard. The Secretary of War 
requires the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
to develop the National Guard to the 
highest point of efficiency, ready for im- 
mediate induction into the service of 
the United States whenever a need 
arises. 

When it is realized that there are Na- 
tional Guard units in each of the States 
and Porto Rico and Hawaii, that the 
total strength in officers and men is 186,- 
260 and that these are stationed in 
1.460 towns and cities, the magnitude 
of the task of the Militia Bureau can be 
appreciated. Each State force is, in ef- 
fect, a separate army belonging to that 
State, yet the Militia Bureau is respon- 
sible for seeing to it that $31,000,000 
appropriated each year is spent to such 
advantage that. these separate State 
armies will be able to function at a mo- 
ment’s notice in the event that the Fed- 
eral Government requires them. 

This constant supervision by the Fed- 
eral Government over the State “ar- 
mies” is of distinct advantage to the 
States. At all times each State has 
within its borders, and subject to its 
orders, a well-trained, well-equipped 
body of armed men which can be used 
to meet any local emergency. Federal 
equipment issued to troops is available 
ior all State uses. These State uses are 
not always such as require force of arms. 
Public catastrophes, fires, floods, torna- 
does—all demand prompt action to re- 

lieve suffering, and not a month passes 
but what sees the National Guard of 
some State in the field aiding its less 


fortunate brothers. The discipline and 
general efficiency resulting from the 
military training received manifest 
themselves on every occasion. 

Future development of the National 
Guard depends upon Federal appropri- 
ations, State governments have mani- 
fested a desire to meet all Federal re- 
quirements, and at present the National 
Guard has reached its highest point of 
development. It is not yet complete 
as a tactical force for national emer- 
gencies, because appropriations have 
not been sufficient to provide for the 
expansion necessary to complete some 
units. A program of gradual develop- 
ment and expansion has been worked 
out, and the coming years should see 
this great national force rounded out to 
the point where it will be ready at any 
moment to take its place besides the 
Regular Army, if ever a need should 
arise. 

And the men who make up this Na- 
tional Guard—who are they? They are 
your doctors, lawyers, bankers, minis- 
ters, business men, laborers—civilians 
all, who, for sheer love of country and 
a desire to see it prepared to the point 
where no one will think of bringing war 
to it, are willing to spend many long 
hours in training with no thought of fi- 
nancial reward but often at great finan- 
cial sacrifice. Such men are deserving 
of all the assistance a State and nation 
can give to further their purpose of 
building good citizenship through the 
medium of military training. 
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California Solidly Supports Present Reserve 
Policies 


ALIFORNIA Reserve officers, in 
their recent state convention, by 
unanimous vote pledged their support 
to and endorsed the administrative poli- 
cies of the War Department in relation 
to Organized Reserves. 

The question was brought before the 
convention in the form of a request from 
the Eastern Reserve officers that the 
California delegates go on record as to 
the James Bill, which was before the 
last session of Congress and is on the 
calendar for the winter session, propos- 
ing a special division on the General 
Staff to handle matters concerning the 
Organized Reserves. 

Discussion developed the fact that 
among the leaders in California there 
is complete unanimity of opinion that 
there should be no separate and dis- 
tinct Reserve Department or Bureau of 
the War Department. 

Leaders attending the State Conven- 
tion as delegates declared that, having 
organized their local activities for years 
in California on the basis that the Or- 
ganized Reserves are a real part of the 
Army of the United States, and that the 
“one Army spirit” has been the motto 
behind all organizations of Reserve offi- 
cers, they are not willing to tolerate any 
movement to take the Organized Re- 
serves away from the War Department 
or Regular Army administration. 

The policies of operation of the Gen- 
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eral Staff were explained in full before 
the convention by Lieut. Col. LeRoy 
Smith, Lieut. Col. R. P. Tisdale and 
Capt. Walter B. Clausen, who have re- 
cently served on the War Department 
General Staff in Washington. The pic- 
ture of the development of administra- 
tion of policies for the Regular Army 
and all of its components within the 
General Staff was presented, and the 
efficiency of the present organization, 
and particularly its close and ever in- 
creasing understanding of Organized 
Reserve reactions through the call to 
duty of Reserve officers on the General 
Staff for intimate contact with those 
who make the policies of the War De- 
partment, was revealed. 

The California Reserve officers ex- 
pressed their belief that the greatest 
possible steps for the development and 
advancement of the Organized Reserves 
rested in the system of having capable 
and active Reserve officers from various 
sections of the country on duty in the 
several sections of the General Staff and 
in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
the California State Department, Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, that the 
Officers Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army should be solely and en- 
tirely committed to the War Depart- 
ment, under the present status. The 
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4 siate Convention of the department 
ieels that as the Reserve Corps is a part 
of the Army of the United States and 
strictly a Federal force, its affairs 
should be handled as are those of the 
Regular Army, the policies made by the 
War Department General Staff, and ad- 
ministration conducted by The Adju- 
rant General's Department with Re- 





Resolved, That the Secretary of War 
and the National Headquarters of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association be advised 
that the California State Department of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association does 
not feel that any new and independent 
organization be created by Congress 
within the War Department or other- 
wise, which solely affect the Organized 
Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, jointly or severally. 














Franklin; Cadet Capt. William Miller, 
Manual Arts; Cadet Capt. Keith 
Bishop Van Nuys, and Cadet Capt. 
Gordon Jackson, Pasadena, of the Los 
Angeles and Pasadena high schools. 
The purposes of this organization, as 
indicated by Cadet Major Kullenberg, 


To educate the general public on the 
advantages of the R. O. T. C. to the 
youth of America. 

To increase the enrollment and effi- 
ciency of each individual unit. 

To furnish to the national defense an 
organized force of well-trained men cap- 
able of acting as officers in the National 
Army in event of an emergency. 


C serve Officers on duty in those agencies 
as advisory and additional members of 
the staff; and be it further 

fore 

Roy 

and 

re- 

“4 Tau Alpha Phi 

Ta- NE of the most noticeable signs of 

my QO healthy growth in organizations of 

the Reserve officers is the attention given 

the by them to the R. O. T. C. movement. 

on, Through the leadership of the Organ- 

in- ized Reserves, more and more the sen- 

ed timent is heard that the greatest need 

to ior effective work on the part of Reserve are: 

ral officers is attention to the future of the 

se national defense system by considera- 

e- tion of those who will carry on the 
work. 

X- One of the most interesting develop- 

st ments, with promise of high potentiali- 

ad ties, is a movement uncovered in Los 
es Angeles by Col. Perry W. Weidner, 
le IX Corps National Vice-President 


of the Reserve Officers’ Association, of 
an organization of cadet officers grad- 
uates of the junior R. O. T. C. It is 
known as the Tau Alpha Phi. 
Organizers of this unique group, a 
fraternity of high school graduates who 
have held commissions in the junior R. 
0. T. C., are the following cadet officers: 
Cadet Major Leslie Kullenberg, Man- 
al Arts; Cadet Major Carl Gilson, 
Franklin; Cadet Major Harold Hyde, 
Lincoln; Cadet Capt. Ranson Gearing, 





To obtain units for those schools 
which have none and which desire such. 

To obtain summer training camps for 
the junior units. 

Membership consists of all graduate 
R. O. T. C. commissioned officers. A 
chapter will be organized in every city 
in the United States that has a R. O. 
T. C. unit in its schools. 

This movement has the sanction and 
backing of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Sponsored by a group of Los Angeles 
leaders in the Organized Reserve activi- 
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ties, including Colonel Weidner, Capt. 
Ernest F. Hanson, Capt. Walter B. 
Clausen and Lieut. Karl W. Marks, the 
youngsters were supported in a call for 
a public meeting in Los Angeles, Sep- 
tember 17, at which plans for national 
organization were initiated. 








Interested officers who desire to ob- 
tain information for the formation of 
chapters of the Tau Alpha Phi in vari. 
ous cities of the country may communi- 
cate with Cadet Major Leslie Kullen- 
berg at 1555 West 65th Street, Los 
Angeles. 





New System for Reserve Training 


ESERVE officers in all sections of 

the United States will view with 
interest the development of the new 
system for the organization, adminis- 
tiation and training of the Organized 
Reserves promulgated by Major Gen. 
John L. Hines, commanding general of 
the IX Corps area. 

The IX Corps Area is divided into 
three Reserve areas, each of which is 
subdivided into Reserve districts. To 
each Reserve area has been assigned 
from the Regular Army a Chief of Staff, 
who will conduct for the corps area 
commander the organization, adminis- 
tration and training of all Reserve units 
allocated to the area and of all members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps residing 
within the area, except Coast Artillery 
Reserve officers, Reserve officers as- 
signed or attached to active Regular 
Army units, including inactive compon- 
ents thereof, and Reserve officers as- 
signed in the Branch Assignment Group. 

In addition to the Chief of Staff of the 
Reserve area there will be assigned to 
each Reserve area an area staff of Reg- 
ular Army officers, including as many of 
the following as are available and 
deemed necessary: 


1 Field Officer (G-1, G-4), 1 Field 


Officer (G-2, G-3), 1 Field Officer (Ad- 
jutant), 1 Engineer Officer, 1 Signal 


Officer, 1 Ordnance Officer, 1 Chemical 
Warfare Service Officer, 1 Judge Ad- 
vocate, 1 Surgeon, 1 Quartermaster, 
1 Air Officer. 

This staff will supervise and direct 
the activities of the Reserve officers 
within the area. Within each Reserve 
area will be the district organization, 
for as many Reserve districts as are 
embraced in the Reserve area. For each 
Reserve district there is assigned from 
the Regular Army an Executive Officer, 
with such staff as is available and 
deemed necessary. 

All Regular Army personnel assigned 
to duty with the Organized Reserves, 
other than those with the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps Reserves, are placed under 
the Chief of Staff of the Reserve area 
in which they are assigned to duty. 
Hereafter all Regular Army officers, 
who have been designated executives, 
will be known as unit instructors. 

Commanding officers of all active 
Regular Army regiments, separate bat- 
talions or analogous units are charged 
with the organization, administration 
and training of all Reserve officers as- 
signed or attached to the active and in- 
active components of their respective 
organizations. 

In the IX Corps Area organiza- 
tion, general officers are charged with 
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ie 
) ob- the training supervision and necessary 
mn of inspection of Reserve units. They will 


function as representatives of the corps 
area commander, submitting prompt 
reports as to irregularities or deficien- 
cies in training matters, together with 
their recommendations as to any cor- 
rective measures which may, or should, 
be acted upon by the corps area com- 
mander. 

Means and methods of training will 
include troop schools, special arm or 
branch schools for Reserve officers, gen- 


vari- 
Wuni- 
llen- 

Los 


termaster training conferences, attach- 
ment to units of the Regular Army or 
National Guard, attachment to units 
for small arms or artillery firing prac- 
tice, and individual training. In gen- 
eral the programs of training will be or- 
ganized on a continuous, progressive 
five-year basis, with a view of provid- 
ing each year inactive duty training 
that will prepare for the active duty 
training. 

Complete reports and records will be 
maintained by responsible officers, in- 
cluding a record of individual attend- 
ance showing each meeting, the sub- 
ject and date. 































vy eral schools for Reserve officers of all 
- arms and branches, corps area corre- 
spondence schools, contact camps, quar- 
rect 
cers 
rve 
ion, 
are 
ach (ie operation of the new policies of 
= the War Department, effective 
er, January 1, governing promotions and 
ind reappointment, and creating the active 
and inactive lists of Reserve officers, 
ed apparently is being watched with in- 
es, tense interest and concern in all sections 
il- of the country. More than half of the 
ler reappointments this year have been to 
ea the inactive list, which denies those 
y. within the classification any active duty 
Ss, training or eligibility for promotion. 
8, One of the latest studies of the ma- 
chinery for reappointment, credits and 
fe promotion is that developed by Major 
t- Gen. John L. Hines, Commanding Gen- 
d eral of the IX Corps Area. For the 
n information of interested Reserve offi- 
- cers, portions of this study are published 
\- herewith: ‘ 
e 


Reappointment.—The Chief of Staff 
of the Reserve area in which a Reserve 
officer subject to his jurisdiction resides, 
will keep a record of “Credit Cards” 
(9th Corps Area Res. Form 1), to be 


Reappointment, Credits, Promotion 


provided by these headquarters, of all 
recognized active and inactive training 
or administration activities for which 
credit for reappointment and promotion 
are authorized. 

Nine months (9) prior to the expira- 
tion of a Reserve officer’s commission, 
the Chief of Staff having jurisdiction 
will notify the Reserve officer of the 
date of the expiration of his appoint- 
ment and his status as to eligibility for 
reappointment with full active duty, 
assignment and promotion privileges. 

In all cases where the Reserve officer 
does not have sufficient credits to insure 
his reappointment with fuil privileges, 
he will be informed as to the number of 
hours credit necessary and as to the 
means whereby he may earn them. Each 
communication of this nature will be 
carefully followed up and every effort 
will be made to assist the Reserve offi- 
cer to establish his eligibility for reap- 
pointment with full privileges. Chrono- 
logical cards, arranged in order of the 
dates of expiration of appointments will 
be maintained in each Reserve area 
headquarters, the initial cards being pro- 
vided for each Reserve area by the 
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Corps Area Headquarters. Credit cards 
referred to above should be filed alpha- 
betically by branch of service and will 
be kept correct. 

The reports required by paragraph 
15e (1) Army Regulations 140-5 will 
be secured by the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Reserve area having jurisdiction and 
forwarded so as to reach corps area 
headquarters at least ninety (90) days 
prior to the expiration of the Reserve 
officer’s commission. These reports will 
be furnished separately in the case of 
each individual Reserve officer. 

In compliance with paragraph 8, let- 
ter from The Adjutant General, dated 
November 2, 1923 (A. G. 210.1, O. R. C. 
Subject: Procedure in marking reap- 
pointments in the ORC), in event that 
oath of office or declination of reap- 
pointment has not been received from 
a Reserve officer ten days subsequent to 
the expiration of his former appoint- 
ment, or reappointment letter mailed 
him has not been returned unclaimed, a 
report to that effect will be made to the 
corps area headquarters, in quadrupli- 
cate. Oaths of office must be accom- 
plished on or before the effective date of 
reappointment, unless specified other- 
wise in reappointment. 

Credits —For the purpose of provid- 
ing a uniform system of credits for hours 
of duty performed by Reserve officers, 
the corps area commander, from time 
to time, will publish in circulars the 
activities for which credit may be al- 
lowed and the amount of credit in each 
instance. 

In order that records of credit may be 
maintained in a uniform manner, credit 
cards (9th Corps Area Res. Form 1), 
covering the preceding five years, will 
be initiated by these headquarters for 
each Reserve officer, except those be- 
longing to the National Guard, Auxil- 
iary Reserve and those not eligible for 
assignment, promotion or active duty. 
Credit cards, when initiated, will have 
entered thereon all credits earned dur- 
ing preceding five years, which are of 
record at these headquarters. Chiefs 
of Staff of Reserve area and command- 
ing officers of Active Regular Army 
units to which Reserve officers are as- 


‘mit form W. D., A. G. O. No. 64, in lieu 










































signed or attached will make additions) 
entries on the cards in their custody at 
the time of Active Duty Reports, Cer. 
tificate of Capacity, Certificates of 
Completion of Sub-Courses and ap- 
proved Credit Certificates are received 
at their headquarters. The fact of each 
entry will be noted and the form for. 
warded direct to these headquarters, A}j 
incomplete Credit Certificates or those 
claiming unauthorized credits will be 
returned with appropriate instructions 
Credit cards for all Reserve officers, 
other than those assigned or attached to 
Active Regular Army units and those 
excepted will be sent to the Chief of Staf 
of the Reserve area in which the Reserve 
officers reside. 
The following will be entered on 
credit cards: 
(1) Active duty credits. 
from active duty reports.) 
(2) Credits for completed Corre- 
spondence School sub-courses. 
(3) Credits authorized by Corms 
Area Credit Circular. These credits 
will be allowed upon submission of 9th 
Corps Area Reserve Form 6, “Credit 
Certificates” or the same information 
in letter form. 
(4) Certificate of capacity with date 
of issue. 
Claims for credit by Reserve officers 
antedating the entries on credit cards 
made by these headquarters will be 
referred to the Headquarters Ninth 
Corps Area for approval before being 
entered. 
The utmost care will be exercised to 
prevent duplication of entries on credit 
cards. 
Promotion.—Application for promo- 
tion by reason of having a written record 
of at least 300 hours of work for which 
credit towards promotion is authorized, 
will be initiated in letter form by the 
officer concerned and must be accom- 
panied by a report of physical examina- 
tion on Form W. D., A. G. O. No. 63. 
Officers of the Air Corps Reserve, i! 
flyers, must have accomplished and sub- 


(Noted 


of Form No. 63, with their application 
for promotion. Applications will be 
forwarded to these headquarters, 
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ditiona| through subordinate commanders, who 
tody at will make recommendations as to quali- 
is, Cer éeations of the applicant for the pro- 
ites of motion sought. Where vacancies exist 
nd ap- in the authorized procurement objec- 
eceived tive, qualified applicants wjll be pro- 
of each moted. Where no vacancy exists, quali- 
™ for. fied applicants will be placed on an 
ers. All eligible list maintained by these head- 
r those quarters, and will be considered for pro- 
will be motion as vacancies occur. Names will 
ictions, be retained on the eligible list as long 
Mfficers, as the officer concerned continues to 
‘hed to have a record of 300 hours of work 
| those earned during the preceding five years. 
f Staff Qualifying for promotion by securing 
eeerve a certificate of capacity—Ezxaminers: 


Chiefs of Staff will keep reserve unit 


ed on commanders informed of the availabil- 


Noted 


ity of examiners as authorized in para- 
graph 51l-a, Army Regulations 140-5. 

Chiefs of Staff of Reserve areas are 
authorized to designate Regular Army 
officers on duty with the Organized Re- 
serves as examiners in such subjects as 
may be necessary to expedite examina- 
tions and in which the Chief of Staff 
believes the Regular Army officer con- 
cerned to be reasonably qualified. 

Commanding officers of Regular 
Army units, which have Reserve offi- 
cers assigned or attached, are author- 
ized to appoint examiners. 

Examiners will inform Reserve offi- 
cers as to the requirements of the exam- 
ining board upon completion of the 
knowledge test by the examiner. 





al 
/OrTe- 


Corps 
Tedits 
of 9th 
Sredit 
1ation 


OL. PERRY WINSLOW WEID- 
NER, Staff Specialist-Reserve, 
president of the United States National 
Bank at Los Angeles, noted Masonic 
leader in Americanization work, active 
legionnaire, and under whose leadership 
the Los Angeles Chapter, Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association, was started on its 
way to become the largest and most ac- 
tive chapter in the country, was drafted 
by unanimous vote and acclaim by the 
California State Department, Reserve 
Officers’ Association, as candidate for 
next national president of the R. O. A. 
Colonel Weidner is well known in 
Washington, D. C, 
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* * * 


bg The activities of Reserve officers in 
-. Minnesota are revealed by the marked 
liew success in the procurement campaign 
tion for the C. M. T. C., which, largely due 


to the initiative of the Reserve officers, 


With the Reserves Here and There 


went over the top, quite a bit in excess 
of its quota. Reserve officers availed 
themselves of summer training, some 
333 attending summer camps. One of 
the important factors in the success of 
the cooperative effort by the Minnesota 
officers is the splendid official publica- 
tion of the 88th Division, The Clover- 
leaf, edited by Lieut Col. E. M. Nor- 
ton, 835 Palace Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


* * * 


During the annual convention of the 
Colorado Department of the R. O. A. 
held at Colorado Springs, September 
15, much interest was displayed in the 
President’s Cup match for five-man 
pistol teams. Capt. J. F. Neff, state 
president, presented the trophy to be 
awarded to the team making the high- 
est score. A prize was also awarded for 
the high individual score. 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE INFANTRY 
ASSOCIATION: 


All members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion are requested to give their atten- 
tion to the following report of a meet- 
ing of the Presidents and Representa- 
tives of the Arm and Branch Associa- 
tions of the Military Establishment. 


REPORT 


A meeting was held on September 4, 1928, 
at the offices of the Infantry Association in 
Washington, of the Presidents and Repre- 
sentatives of the Arm and Branch Associa- 
tions of the Military Establishment, for 
the purpose of discussing Promotion and 
Retirement Legislation now pending before 
Congress. 

The meeting was held in response to an 
invitation issued by Brig. Gen. Geo. 8. 
Simonds, President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, to the Presidents of the Associations 
of all the other branches. 

Some of the branches do not have or- 
ganizations such as the Infantry, Cavalry, 
and some others, and in those cases the 
Chiefs of Branches were invited to attend 
or send representatives. 

General Simonds stated in opening the 
meeting that this action was inspired: 

First, by the urgent necessity of some 
positive measures to remedy the present 
unsatisfactory situation with regard to pro- 
motion. In this practically the entire Serv- 
ice and responsible authorities, military and 
civilian, are agreed. 

Second, by the fact that on some of the 
fundamental questions involved, there is 
practical unanimity of opinion throughout 
the Service, and, on the other hand, there 
are other important questions upon which 
there is great diversity of opinion. This 
leads to much obscurity and confusion of 
ideas in a consideration of the problem as a 
whole. 
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Third, by the hope that some such actio, 
may lead to a crystallization of opinion and 
the separation of the non-controversial from 
the controversial matter. 

He stated further that he believed the 
effort of these representatives should be 
toward a clarification of the situation, jf 
such were possible, solely for the good of 
the Service at large and without prejudice to 
the interests of any arm or branch or par. 
ticular category of officers; and that if any- 
thing constructive could be accomplished 
along these lines steps would be taken to 
bring it in a proper way to the attention of 
Congress. 

There was much discussion, and, as was to 
be expected, the exceedingly complicated 
question of revision of the promotion list 
as well as other controversial questions 
were much in prominence. 

There was, however, a manifest desire on 
the part of those assembled to do anything 
in their power to help clarify the situation. 

It was agreed that those present had no 
mandates from their respective associations 
to speak for them, and that under those 
circumstances it would be improper for them 
at that time to commit their associations 
to any action. 

The following propositions were discussed 
as representative of those questions which 
are in general non-controversial throughout 
the Service, and although no formal action 
was taken on them in fhe meeting, it was 
agreed that they be published to the Servic: 
with a view to inviting an expression o! 
views from officers in the Service: 

“(a) The principle of promotion after 4 
stated number of years service in each grade. 

“(b) The principle of advancement o/ 
officers at the prescribed periods without 
rigid regard to the numbers that may result 
in the various grades. In the application 
of this principle it is recognized that as 4 
result of the ‘hump’ in the promotion list, 
there is a possibility that there may be at 
certain periods too many officers in the 
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pigher grades. It is believed, however, that 
this contingency is remote; that under the 
»resent mission of our permanent military 
octablishment there is no necessity for ad- 


hering to a rigid distribution of officers of 


Ly 


diminishing numbers in the higher grades 
any such proportion as at present; and 


iY 
id 


that it is possible for the War Department 
by administrative action to assign officers 
to dutics appropriate to the numbers in the 


grades which will result from the application 
of this principle. 

“(») Encouragement of the reduction of 
the ‘hump’ by the following measures: 

“(1) Lieutenant-colonels of 26 years’ 
service should, if retired, be retired with the 
rank of colonel. 

2) Officers originally appointed July 1, 
1920, or prior to that date should be per- 
mitted to retire upon their own application 
with suitable compensation based on the 
number of years of active service for which 
they are credited for pay purposes. 

“(3) The restrictions governing the free- 
dom of action of retired officers in respect to 
their holding civil office or employment 
should be removed. 

1) The reduction of the ‘hump’ by en- 
forced separations from the Service in order 
to insure a flow of promotion is unwise. 

With regard to the revision of the 
romotion list, there are several categories 
ficers who feel that they are suffering 
njustices under the present arrangement of 
the promotion list. On the other hand, there 
ire several categories of officers who will 
be adversely affected and who will feel that 
they will suffer injustices in any of the 
proposed revisions. These representatives, 
therefore, find it impossible to speak for the 
Service as a whole on this question.” 

Individual officers and branch associa- 
tions of the parent associations are requested 

) send in their views to the Secretaries of 
their branch associations, or to the offices 
of their Chiefs of Branch for those branches 


| | 


which do not have working organizations. 


Notices of the above report have ap- 
peared in the Army and Navy Journal 
and the Army and Navy Register. 

It was my thought, in calling this 


meeting, that it might be of some assist- 
ance to Congress in its consideration of 
the whole subject of promotion and re- 
tirement, if a separation could be made 
of the controversial from the non-con- 
troversial questions involved; and if it 
could be shown that on some of the fun- 
damental questions involved there was 
unanimity of opinion in the Service. 

For obvious reasons, the representa- 
tives of the various branches at this 
meeting felt that it would be improper 
for them to take or recommend any ac- 
tion with regard to matters which, of 
common knowledge, are highly contro- 
versial throughout the Service. They, 
therefore, limited their action to the 
submission of certain propositions con- 
sidered as representative of those ques- 
tions which, taken by themselves, are 
believed to be non-controversial; with 
a view to inviting comment from the 
Service tending to show whether or not 
these propositions were, in fact, non- 
controversial. 

These propositions were framed in a 
very general statement of principles, for 
the reason that any attempt to introduce 
details as to years of service in grade, 
limitations in grade, and the like, leads 
to an expression of a great variety of 
opinion which tends to obscure the im- 
portant and fundamental principles in- 
volved. 

With regard to the promotion list con- 
troversy, the representatives felt that 
they could not, in justice to either side 
of the question, take any action. 

It is the opinion of the Executive 
Council of the Infantry Association that 
failure of legislative relief for the situa- 
tion has not been due to the unwilling- 
ness of Congress to provide such relief, 
but rather in large part to difficulty in 
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determining just what is best for the in- 
terests of the national defense; and that 
this difficulty has been increased by con- 
troversy in the Service over certain fea- 
tures of proposed legislation. 

The Executive Council believes that 
the Association is in sympathy with the 
effort of the various branch representa- 
tives toward a clarification of the situa- 
tion. To further such clarification the 
Council desires an expression from offi- 
cers of the Infantry as to whether they 
want the Association to support the 
principles set forth in the above report. 
The Council will also be glad to receive 
expressions of opinion on any phase of 
the subject. I therefore request reports 
from Branch Associations, and, where 
there are no branch associations, by let- 
individuals. 


ters from These reports 


should reach the Secretary of the Asso- 


a 

ciation not later than 1 December, 1928, 

In this connection, I desire to call the 
attention of the officers of the Infantry 
to the advantages we enjoy in our Asso. 
ciation, with its working organization and 
its own officers and facilities for work for 
the good of the Infantry. I desire also 
to stress the point that an effort is bei 
made to prepare something for the con. 
sideration of Congress that will have the 
support of the entire Service. 

Obviously, the Council is not taking ” 
and can not take any sides on any contro. 
versial issue. 

Geo. 8. Srmonps, 

Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 
President, U. S. Infantry Association. 
Approved by the Executive 
Council, 18 September, 1928. 

T. B. Carron, 


Secretary. 











On. 


